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to Buy Roofing— nl 
artic 
port: 
Wi 
. e ; secul 
On a Cost-per-Year-of-Service Basis rh cons 
tion 
7 pays 
‘ ° P ° . . 
_ With Spring just over the hill, you'll soon be out in the Your Choice of Six Styles | 
fields. This is the time then, to get your buildings fixed Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing Bank 
up. And roofs come first. If they’re in poor shape, better The most popular of plain-surface roll M: 
tc : lM. 4! a . “ A , roofings. Made of best grade roofing-felt, i 
get busy ° rhis time, why not put on roofs that will last? thoroughly saturated with high grade whic! 
Get this matter of roofs off your mind for gz vod and all— ee tet eel eaieel back Tourk, Tl 
ut on Barrett Roofings me are . ; as pliable, elastic, durable, and low “in price. . 
] n toofings. Here are roofs that last and for oy to lew, an ones labor veanieed. lar d 
LOK vd horse-sense reasons. Made in two weights, medium and heavy. artic! 
. Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing hous 
Qt. ‘ » fo ase ‘ ’ i ' 
4 soy at the fe It base of Barre tt Roll Roofing—for this The wv ~ oon and enduring roll roof- helps 
is the facto thie > wes ret} aie ; : ing made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades is pi 
factor on W hich the weather tightne ss and perman- of ved, green, or blue-black. Has ret- this 1 
ence of a roof largely depend. Barrett Felt, as all architects proof seal back. Very popular for bunga- 
; : 7 ’ lows, cottages, garages and all farm build- 
and roofing men will tell you, has been the standard of ings. M: 
quality for 66 years. This thick, tough felt—every fibre Everlastic Giant Shingles = 
of it—is saturated with the highest grade waterproofing These ‘‘Giants’’ for wear and service are we h 
pentent. T} J ; handsome enough for the expensive home, 
naterial. len, as an added measure of protection and economical wen a small farm house _ 
° i” 7 Bg Ager Ae - aay 5 or cottage. heir weather side is mineral- eultu 
enduran e, this base is covered on both sides with a seal- surfaced in beautiful shades of red, green, but 
coat of this same waterproofing material - blue ag —_ fadeless —— sur- cast 
° ace resists fire and never needs painting. ~ 
- . Their base is extra heavy roofing-felt their 
Finally, to make certain that Barrett Roll Roofing is ee ee 
‘ : extra-thick, extra-rigid base, these shingles 
absolutely weathertight, every roll, during the process of can be laid right over the old roof—a big M 
; “a : eh . - saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8x 12% you 
manulacture, must undergo 70 Inspections before it leaves inches, Are laid easily and without waste. dress 
a Barrett factory. Everlastic Single Shingles send 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- ton 
black. Base is of the best grade roofing- anyw 
Free Booklets —- These shingles are staunchly weather- numt 
o a proof, fire-resisti and need yainting. . 
That Give Interesting Facts About Roofings proct,, Sro-cesteting ood nocd no painting —— 
to us 
Send us your address and we will mail you, absolutely free, a series bene einy-ege prermeg wine You 
£1 ine tat alae alheeiis Ranie . - ’ —= Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced page 
of booklets that give valuable facts about our different types of roofing. in red, green, or blue-black. Come in two 
rhese books also describe other products of great money-saving value. oe -10 inches and 12% inches deep; 
ue si ali a = Rokall hatiaenns tsi . oth 32 inches long. The i2%%4-inch Multi- 
Drop us a postal card or a brief letter—today! Shingle. laid 4 inches to the weather, 
gives three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives — 
two-ply roof. +e 
ton 
Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles ~ on 
The latest development in the strip shingle. ys 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, We 
green, or blue-black. Novel designs can 
be made by interchanging red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black. Sul 
su 
cents 
The Barrett Company and t 
40 Rector St., New York City fant ) 
The Barrett Company, Limited gi 
2021 St. Hubert St., — 
Montreal, Que., Canada Bot it 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


TOO MUCH IS NOT ENOUGH 


Is the title of an article which will ap- 
pear in the April number of Successful 
Farming. This article includes a table 
which shows exactly how the yield per 
acre affects the cost per bushel. 

Some of our readers are getting maxi- 
mum yields now, but there are many 

smers in the country who could mate- 
increase yields by proper methods. 

How Taxes Are Squandered 

Mr. Seeor of the editorial department 

refully investigating how our tax 

ey gets away from us. It may sur- 
vou to learn that more money is 

| by honest officials than is stolen 

e crooks. Mr. Secor’s article, the 

frst of which will appear in the April 
ber, will show some startling facts 

nd we hope will point the way to a 
better system of tax expenditure. 

Tax-Exempt Securities 

The April number will contain an 
article by Edwy B. Reid on this im- 
portant subject. 

Whether the issuing of tax-exempt 
securities should be prohibited is up for 
( nsideration by congress. It is a ques- 
tion which concerns every farmer who 
pays tax and especially those who have 
occasion to borrow money from the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, Intermediate Credit 
or Joint Stock Land Banks. 
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Mr. Reid’s article presents points 
which farmers should consider. 
The April Number 
This issue will contain all of the regu- 
lar departments with their many helpful 
articles and suggestions, hints for spring 
housecleaning, and garden and poultry 


helps. Be sure that your subscription 
is paid im advance so you won't miss 
this number. 
Prices on the Increase 
Market reports for the past few weeks 
have been very encouraging. We hope 
they will continue this same way and 


we honestly believe farm products, as a° 


rule, are due for future advances. Agri- 
culture has had its share of low prices, 
but it begins to look as if the fore- 
casters of better prices had reasons for 
their belief. 
Are You Going to Move? 

lurch is quite a moving month, If 
you should happen to change your ad- 
be sure to let us know when you 
your renewal, or, if your subscrip- 
tion is already paid in advance, write us 
anyway. Don’t forget to give your R.F.D. 
number. Altho the postmaster may know 
you well, it is of advantage to him and 
to us to have the R.F.D. number given. 
You will find a convenient blank on 
page 159. 


aress 


Rend 
send 
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From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISING IS STIMULATING 


From early childhood I have made it a 
point to employ my leisure time profit- 
ably. This habit has become so fixed that 
I am unable to sit idly. Unless I can read 
something worthwhile, or talk with 
friend whose ideas are stimulating, or 
develop some plan to make Successful 
Farming a better paper, I have the un- 
comfortable feeling of wasting time. 


For several years I tried to force my- 
self to read, but found that I retained 
very little of value in res iding as a duty 
when mentally or physically too tirec 
to concentrate on a subject, so at such 
times 1 commenced to scan advertise- 
ments, which are usually short, direct— 
crammed with information about new 
products, improvements in well-known 
articles or new uses for commo.ities found 
in every home. 

There is something fresh and different 
about advertisements—each piece of copy 
presents a new article or a new viewpoint. 
One’s mind is lifted out of the groove and 
started on new lines much like the thrill 
experienced in driving along a beautiful 
highway thru country you have never 
seen before. 

Why, I have been stimulated by reading 
advertisements of rubber footwear! You 
will find several of them in recent issues 
of Successful Farming. 

Armour’s bacon makes me hungry; and 
when I turn to the beautiful brown loaf 
of bread in Pillsbury’s display, I drift 
back to boyhood and recall the treat 
of fresh bread and crisp bacon after a 
swim. 

Well-prepared advertisements are mag- 
ical in their suggestive wer—their. 
ability to revive and intensify the recol- 
lections of childhood or the great ex- 
periences of life. The variety of adver- 
tisements in Successful Farming is suffi- 
cient to stimulate individual reactions in 
almost every reader of the magazine. 


As one friend tells another of his choicest 
experience, I have told you of a benefit 
I enjoy from reading advertisements. 
When you feel the need of mental stimu- 
lation, try this experiment—look thru the 
advertising pages of Syccessful Farming. 
Keep in touch with the manufacturers who 
use Successful Farming to carry their 
messages into more than 850, 000 farm 
homes in the “Heart States.” 

Our subscribers not 1 read but re- 

spond to advertising with a feeling of 
security, because they know that we 
guarantee them against loss thru dealing 
with any advertiser in Suceessful Farming. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF ABN Ses ts aoe 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
"any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


duction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


4 ht 
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and ne peemeanes ® his honesty any more than you 
to your banks and guarantee his 


tions to our 


he local pe ae ik a} orice i, we ty ot ae as 

t or t urer D 

debts of an honest bankrupt. When you answer an advertisement refer to this 
In sending 
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cent Single copies, cents. Rates to subscribers in or ¥Boenta 5 foreign countries, 
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Fordson 


A new year dawns on the farm 
with the coming of spring work. 


Whether it is to be one of profit 
on your farm quite frequently 
depends on the use you are able 
to make of the time when the 
soil is just right for breaking 
and seeding. 
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Many thousands of farmers face 
this new year with confidence that 
their labors will be rewarded to 
the utmost. Their Fordson power 
assures that spring work will be 
done when it should be done. 


CARS -TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
Ask Any Ford Dealer 





WHAT’S AHEAD IN AGRICULTURE? 


Price Trends for the Coming Decade 


By O. M. KILE 


AST month I pointed out the set of conditions which 
make forecasters think that the present year should 
be a fairly prosperous one as compared with the last 

three years. This forecast, as you will recall, assumed that 
approximately the same total crop production would be 
fortheoming this year as last, and the cause for improved 
conditions on the farm lay in the expectation that the prices 
for things the farmer had to buy would at least hold their 
own and might show some decrease. It was further pointed 
out that forecasters believe this to be only a temporary 
condition and that commodity prices other than farm 
products would likely begin to rise again by the end of the 
year. 

" In the present- discussion we shall try to look somewhat 
farther into the future. It is evident that price relationship 
is the biggest factor now in determining the farmer’s pros- 
perity, so we shall confine our efforts mainly to trying to 
foresee what the price trends of the coming decade will be, 
and to making some practical suggestions based on the con- 
clusions arrived at. 

Admittedly this is hazardous business. No one can say 
positively that trends will be thus and so. But we can 
examine the evidence and then each reader is free to arrive 
at his own conclusions. As for myself, I am going to quote 
largely from the observations and forecasts of Dr. &. F, 
Warren, of Cornell 
University, with 


that these products are relatively so much lower in price 
than are dairy products, for instance. 

But the quantity of gold on hand is, after all, the chief 
factor in making our price levels high as compared with 
other countries. When gold is plentiful, it is cheap. That 
is, it takes more gold dollars to buy a given article. We 
then say prices are “high.”’ 

We now have a tremendous quantity of gold on hand. In 
January, 1923, the gold reserves in the United States were 
three and one-half times as great as in prewar days. We 
have drawn it from all parts of the world. Great Britain 
alone has sent us since the beginning of the war more than 
$1,800,000,000 worth of gold—nearly a quarter of all the 
gold money in the world. 

Dr. Warren thinks this gold will soon begin to return to 
its normal use as currency and jewelry in the various 
foreign countries. He thinks the German citizen, for 
instance, after his nightmare of paper money will be more 
than anxious to secure and perhaps hoard real gold. This 
would of course draw heavily on our gold supply and would 
tend to lower prices. In any event, according to Warren, 
the gold needs of civilization will continue to expand and 
the production of new gold will be checked for a time by 
the present cheapness of that metal. All this points toward 

ually declining price levels for all commodities. 

Some of the things 
that might stop this 





whom I am in full ™ 


agreement. Dr. War- 
ren has given this 
problem deep , study 


decline or even cause 

new advances in 

prices are: 
Reinflation due to 





and is recognized as 
perhaps the foremost 
agricultural econo- 
mist in the United 


wars or other causes. 
A soldiers’ bonus in 
a form that calls for 
new loans and puts 
much cash in circula- 
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States. 

On this page you 
will find a diagram 
showing the trend of 
wholesale prices in 
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tion would have this 
effect and would tem- 
porarily delay the 
decline. 
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the United States 
during the past 132 
years. You will no- 
tice that during each 
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war period prices rose ne 


very high and then 
after each war there 
was a precipitous 
drop. This was then 
followed in each case 
by a long period of 
gradual price de- 
clines, broken here 
and there by a year or two of advances. But the gradual 
trend was downward for at least twenty years after the 
civil war and after the war of 1812 and the associated 
Napoleonic wars in Europe. 

May we expect this same sort of decline in price levels 
during the*decade or two following the world war? Dr. 
Warren and other eminent economists answer “Yes.” 


1800 1810 1820 1830 180 1850 


What Determines Price Levels? 


"THREE things largely determine price levels, taken over 
a period of years. These are: first, the quantity of 
money in a country; second, the swing of production; and 
third, the swing of demand. These last two usually run in 
cycles. We get started to producing and everything booms 
until before we know it we have overproduced. Then 
everyone changes tactics and production is cut so exten- 
sively that for several years we may be underproducing. 

(seneral price levels in the United States are much higher 
today than they are in Europe. For this reason European 
countries are very anxious to get themselves into a position 
where they will not have to buy from us. They are bending 
every effort to become self-sufficient as to food supplies. 
Agriculture im Europe has recovered from the war much 
more fully than has city indusury. World supplies of farm 
produets are now high compared with world demand. It 
is because our wheat and meat are on a foreign price basis 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 132 YEARS 
(1910 TO 1914 


Prices rose very high at each of the war periods. After each war there was 
a precipitous drop. After the War of 1812 and the Civil War the general 
tendency was downward foranumber of years. 


ores would likewise 
sustain prices. 

It is possible that 
some new monetary 
system might be de- 
vised that would af- 
fect price levels, but 
there is no early pros- 
pect of this. 

Prices on any particular item would be influenced, of 
course, by tariffs or other legislative aids or hindrances. 
All agricultural products will no doubt advance in price 
when we reach the point where we have none to export and 
merely supply the home market. But that day is yet a 
decade or two distant at the very least. ’ 


What Can Be Done? 


Bt what can we do about it if prices are going to 
decline? What are the practical applications of this 
knowledge? 

If we assume that prices will trend downward for the 
next ten or fifteen years toward and perhaps below the 
1913 level, the status of agriculture can be rather accurately 
foretold. Some of the results and some of the practical 
suggestions would be as follows. These are largely Dr. 
Warren’s conclusions: 

1. Great care will need to be exercised in buying anything 
that is much above prewar prices, unless it will pay for 
itself quickly. 

2. The emphasis in agriculture will be shifted from in- 
creased production to more intelligent management and 
economy. 

3. City wages will fall less rapidly than prices, and this 
will tend to hold up farm labor costs. Saving of labor will 
be more important than formerly. (Continued on page 106 
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Will this history be repeated? 
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A some, of rubber cut from a 

* Boot stretches more 
Pd 3 times its length without 
breaking—and snaps back into 
shape like an elastic band. This 
live, elastic rubber is one of 
the reasons for the unusual 
At and long wear of 
. ots 





When it stretched 


more than 5 times 
its length—we knew that we had 


added longer wear --- 


Twice! Three times! Four—five times its 
length and more, a strip of rubber cut 
from a “U.S.” Boot will stretch without 
breaking! 

Here’s why every length of the five means 
extra wear: 

Every step you take your boots bend and 
wrinkle. Thousands of times each day—the 
same strains in the same spots. 

It’s these strains that make ordinary rub- 
ber crack and break. 

Into “U. S.”’ Boots is put rubber as live as 
an elastic band. Rubber that has the flexi- 
bility to stand constant bending. Rubber that 
stays strong and pliable—that resists strain 
and prevents breaking. 

Anchored in this solid rubber is layer on 
layer of tourh fabric reinforcements. In the 
places where the hard strains come there are 
from seven to eleven separate plies of rubber 
and fabric in “U. S.” Boots. 














Reinforcements that give rugged strength— 
rubber that stays tough and resisting—these 
are the reasons why “‘U. S.”” Boots mean longer 
wear and better service. 

Ask for “U. S.” Boots. If you’ve never 
worn them before, now is the time to begin. 
Thousands of farmers all over the country are 
wearing them today. 


Other “U.S.” Rubber Footwear + 
You'll find every type of rubber footwear in 
the big “U. S.” line. There’s the “U. S.” 
Walrus, the famous all-rubber overshoe—the 
“U. S.” lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe for 
spring and fall—‘‘ U. S.” Arctics and Rubbers 
—all styles and sizes for the 
whole family. Look forthe“ U.S.” 
trademark whenever you buy— 
the honor mark of the largest 
rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 














n ply of fabric and 


9 Ply 0 
are built into the 
walls of the “U.S.” Boot. 
Here at the instep where 
heavy strains come are 
8 separate layers 
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By MRS. KENNETH RINEHART 


THE FARM’S BUSINESS FRONT 


Some First Hand Views By a Farm Woman 








The “Business Front” 


HE farmstead is the business 
front to the farm just as the large 
show windows of the city store 
are the business front of that store. 
Just as we judge a city store by the 
beauty of its windows, so is the farmer 
judged by the beauty and neatness of 
his farmstead. Agriculture, and par- 
ticularly the agriculture of the Middle 
West, represents the largest amount of 
capital of any one business, ‘yet there 
is no class of business men who spend 
so little for beauty and advertisi 
as the American farmers. What kind 
of a business front do you have on 
your farm? 
Too much cannot be said in favor 
of landscape architecture and home 


improvements. In comparing the homes of city and rural 
people there is a sad discrepancy, even when financial con- 
ditions are very similar. There is no need for this. Every 


member of every 
family should be 


























A modern farm home, neat and attrac- 

tive. But 875 or $100 spent for land- 

scape improvement would make it one 
of the show places of the county 





agricultural college. 
good idea, but we cannot afford to rebuild all our buildings; 
so why have the old place landscaped?” That is true. Few 





on a farm representing a business of $120,000 


farmer needs this extra exercise. 

The Department of Landscape 
Architecture of the Iowa State College 
and various similar institutions in 
other states, have found that the hol- 
low square service yard requires a 
minimum amount of time and labor. 
It is only good business that every 
farmer should have his farmstead care- 
fully planned by a professional archi- 
tect. Some say they cannot afford this 
service. The fee is indeed small com- 
pared with the benefit derived. And 
then in Iowa, and perhaps in many 
states, the service of professional land- 
scape architects may be secured thru 
the cooperation of local farm bureau 
agents and the extension service of the 
Many people say: “Yes, it is a very 


ean afford to 
start in and re- 





actively inter- 
ested in improv- 
ing the appear- 
ance of their 
home. 
Landscape ar- 
chitecture deals 
as much, and per- 
haps more, with 
the various 
buildings and 
their location 
with relation to 
each other as it 
does with the 


beauty of the place. On comparatively few farmsteads are 
the buildings well arranged with reference to saving time 
and labor, because until very recently little time or con- 


sideration was given to such things. 
But the high-priced land, high wages, 
and the difficulty in securing help at 
any price, together with the demand 
of the modern farmer for better living 
conditions for himself and his live- 
stock, have caused the present farmer 
to consider as carefully his industrial 
plant as any manufacturer would con- 
sider his factory. 

There is a tendency in the Central 
West toward permanent buildings. It 
is neédless to say, then, that more 
stress should be given to locations, for 
the clay tile barn or a brick house 
cannot be moved or remodeled as 
easily as could the old frame struc- 
tures. Proper arrangements in many 


cases have saved as much as a mile of walking a day. A mile 
a day for thirty years means over 10,000 miles of extra steps; 
and after.a hard day’s work it can hardly be said that a 





The removal of such eyesores as these would improve the business front on 


many farms 








This business front represents a $45,000 
investment 





cents, robbing the land of its best, 


build all the 
buildings at one 
time. But Iowa 
farms are reach- 
ing the fifty, sev- 
enty-five, and 
many the one- 
hundred-year 
mark, yet fully 
ninety percent of 
the farms have 
no more than 
one, and at most 
two, really good 
permanent build- 


ings. This condition I know holds true of farms in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, because I 
have been there and noticed farmstead conditions. In the 


next twenty-five years we are certain 
to witness a great period of building. 
We should not make the mistake of 
building in a “helter-skelter”’ fashion 
but with system, with some definite 
plan in mind. 

To me, agriculture is the most im- 
portant, the most honorable and 
wholesome of all industries, and also 
the most conducive to happy home 
life. However, the fact that I am a 
farmer and love the life of the farm 
is no reason why I should be blind 
to the many shortcomings of the 


farmer, but rather it should sharpen 
my various instincts to these over- 
sights, I feel that the gravest mistake 
of the farmer is that he loses sight of 
the importance of beauty in and around his homeand thinks 
the farm simply a factory for grinding out the dollars and 
(Continued on page 60 
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FORECLOSURES 


HE United States department of agriculture announced 

to the press of January 9th that “more than eight and 
a half percent of the owner-farmers in fifteen corn and 
wheat-producing states lost their farms with or without 
legal process between 1920 and the spring of 1923.” This 
is estimated upon the replies of 2,400 farmers for 69,000 
farmers in the upper Mississippi valley. The why of this 
is also stated in the report. 

“Tt appears from the inquiry that of the owner-farmers 
who had lost their farms, more than 43,000 experienced 
such loss as the result of purchase of their farms or of other 
farm land during the land boom period, whereas nearly 
11,000 of all owner and tenant-farmers in the fifteen states 
lost their propery as the result of unwise investments in 
enterprises other than farming.” 

It is unfortunate that any family must lose sight of their 
dream. The desire for a home is the strongest and best 
motive in life. It should never be killed by such a mis- 
fortune. But note the causes—buying watered stock valua- 
tion in a land boom brought on by the farmers themselves 
rushing to buy more land. It was like the laboring man 
paying twelve to eighteen dollars for a silk shirt which he 
could not afford, did not need, and which was of that value 
only because men were foolish enough to pay the price. 

There are safe investments for idle capital or surplus. 
There are government securities that are safe, and there 
are the federal land banks, joint ‘stock banks and other 
agencies created by or under government sanction and 
supervision that have stock to sell to the public. The 
farmer who buys these helps build up a banking system 
needed by agriculture. The interest is not so enticing as 
the alluring promises of get-rich-quick stocks in oil, packing 
plants and the many blue-sky propositions foisted upon 
the public that craves large dividends. Balloons do not 
create their own gas. When the gas is gone—and it is 
bound to get out—the balloon falls with a dull sickening 
thud with all on board. Skyrocket stocks cannot stay in 
the air, either. The worthless stick of the rocket always 
comes down. The rest vanishes in a blaze of glory on a 
dark night. 

It would be interesting to know what caused 62,264 
business houses to go bankrupt in the same period, with 
financial losses totaling $1,841,655,195. Was it blue-sky 
investments? No doubt, to some extent. Only five percent 
of all business houses continue long in business. The 
hazard of farming never has taken such a toll of failures 
as that. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


F we could only divorce politics from business all the 
way down the line from president to township trustees 

we would find that taxes could be reduced perhaps half. 
Everybody knows that a president may be ever so whole- 
hearted in his support of the government and its institu- 
tions, and be inclined to give a good business administration, 
yet fails in his noble purpose because he is the nominee and 
choice of a partisan political machine that recognizes no 
business ethics. Its whole reason for existence is partisan 
politics. 

So down the line every appointee or elected officer is the 
fruit of partisan politics. The party will not let a man 
render service to the government if in any way it conflicts 
with party spoils. Every man knows that every party in 
power wants to pay political debts with patronage to the 
largest extent, so commissions are appointed, new jobs are 
created, old jobs padded with unnecessary help, contracts 
let, and other ways of milking the public treasury. 

The individual may want to be honest and efficient but 
finds it does not promote party patronage and he is forced 
to get in line or get out. What is needed is a divorce with- 
out alimony. Office-holding is a business occupation 
demanding honesty, efficiency, and sound business sense. 
Politics cannot qualify on that high standard. 








. LUMBER FOR FARMS 


HIS country is face to face with a serious lumber 
problem. Cutting goes on at the rate of nearly forty 
billion feet a year with little provision being made for re- 
foresting for the future. This condition cannot continue 
indefinitely. The cut-over timber land has been sold for 
farming purposes. Much of it is not fit for anything but 
timber-growing. It should be replanted to forests for the 
future. We surelydo not need it for agricultural production. 
It will be the farmers who first and last feel the scarcity 
of good lumber. . Building construction can continue in the 
cities with steel and other materials as substitutes for 
lumber. That is not going to be so easy for country con- 
struction. Who could stand the cost of a steel and concrete 
barn or house? Every farm contains from nine to twenty 
separate buildings. Shall the steel contractor with his 
union labor be called upon to construct the farm buildings 
of the future? Or shall the construction be of cement? In 
either case the future farmer is going to be up against it 
unless he has grown his own timber or has demanded of the 
SS that timber conservation and reforestation now 
adopted as a national policy. 

Cheap buildings are a thing of the past right now. In 
twenty-five years it will be another matter—a matter of 
getting lumber at any price. 

One way to encourage timber-growing is to exempt 
timber land from taxation, as is done in some states. A 
small minimum acreage to include farm woodlots should be 
a part of the exemption law. With timber land exempt it 
ee ig be replanted and not placed on the market as farm 
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CONSOLIDATION NOT SO EASY 


HOSE who have given least study to railroad problems 
are loudest in suggesting changes in rates, or valua- 
tions, or laws affecting the roads: They would be first to 
denounce any change that would materially affect their own 
business. Like the poor, the demagog is always with us. 
Every shipper and traveler knows that certain branches 
or short lines of road give poorer service now than ever 
before, and on these roads it has never been good. The 
reason given is that the roads do not pay, hence the poor 
service. Like any business the managers want to give only 
such service as the traffic will pay for, but the law steps in 
and compels them to operate as a public service whether it 
pays or not. 

It would seem best for our transportation system that the 
strong roads consolidate with the weak roads, thus enabling 
them to give better service to the public. The big roads are 
not falling over themselves to grab off the weak, unprofitable 
roads. Why? The reason seems to be purely business— 
good business. During the war farmers produced as a 
patriotic duty some things that-did not pay, and they 
allowed the government to fix the prices below what could 
have been obtained in open market. But when that 
patriotic duty had been performed, they wanted unre- 
stricted markets and the right to produce what they pleased. 
Sentiment is strong in war but weak in business. 

If a big, strong road were to take on a number of weak, 
unprofitable lines it would naturally affect the value of the 
stock of the strong road. That value would go down 
because of the added liability with no prospect of added 
revenue. The stock of the weak roads, however, would be 
enhanced in value because of the consolidation. Shall the 
stockholders be forced against their will and against good 
business policy to have their values reduced? If done 
suddenly the stock market would be ruined. Stgckholders 
would rush to sell their shares in the strong roads and buy 
the shares of the weaker roads—fewer in number. Values 
of both the weak and the strong would be shot to pieces in 
a day. It would take months, and maybe years, for the 
public to again get a fair estimate of the earning capacity 
of the stock of the consolidated roads. Any consolidation 
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must so adjust stock values by re-issue of new stock in 
place of the old or the above conditions will prevail. 


Railroads have to borrow millions of dollars for operative 
capital. Who would loan money, not knowing what the 
result of the change would be from consolidation? 

These are some of the questions involved in consolidation 
of railroads. The demagogs would have you believe that 
all you have to do is to pass laws. There are well-established 
business laws and economic laws that no eivil laws can tam- 
per with and not cause a national or world-wide disturbance. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature and of business. 
It is the law that urges every farmer now to seek a way out 
of the present difficulties that menace agriculture. Do not 
think for a moment that the same law is going to be ignored 
by other lines of human endeavor. 

The fact remains, regardless of consequences, that the 
transportation problems must be solved. Either the weak 
roads have a right to live, by grace of the high freight and 
passenger rates, or we must concede their death by compe- 
tition of highway and water transportation. We are not 
so sure that the public is willing to let any line of railroad 
be wiped out of existence. 


TAX REDUCTIONS 


[' is all well enough to demand tax reductions. How 
are we to get them unless we have less expenditure for 
government and the things the government must pay 
for? The federal government is now operating, in part at 
least, on a budget. That will cut down expenses appreci- 
ably. The next step is to reduce the number of government 
employees. But that cannot be done unless congress quits 
creating new jobs. Politicians are long on creating new jobs. 

It is time to put states on the budget plan. Carry it 
down to the counties and school districts. The common 
practice is to map out what is desired to be done and make 
the tax levy supply the cash. The business way is to count 
the eash and make a budget that will come within that 
sum. In fact, every time a budget is made it is possible to 
shave it down. 

The greater percentage of taxes is local. Therefore, the 
place to make the first kick is local. Budget local expendi- 
tures and make them come within the sum possible to 
raise on a lower levy. If the squandering of local taxes 
were totaled it would make the waste by the federal govern- 


ment look small. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE THREE PERCENT? 


UT of 242,142 automobile drivers who crossed the 
lines of the Pennsylvania railroad under observation 
of the signalmen in thirteen states of the system it was 
found that 7,566 or three plus percent were reckless. This 
observation was made in the summertime when it was more 
easy to see and hear an approaching train than in winter. 
It is this three percent, which no doubt represents quite 
accurately the reckless drivers everywhere, that is respon- 
sible for the many deaths and injuries at railroad crossings. 
It is this same three percent who make driving hazardous 
for the ninety-seven percent who drive with reasonable 
care upon the highways. It is this three percent that seem 
to think a few seconds are too valuable to be spent in slowing 

down at rail-crossings and in making corners. 
Some day the automobile drivers will all be licensed. 
When reeklessness is displayed it will mean cancellation of 
ir licenses. It is useless to expect them to be all killed 
for a new one is ready to take the place of the one who 

d to beat the train. 


MOTOR SAFETY 
HE chauffeur of a business mar: says that “the differ- 
ence between safety and carelessness in any ordinary 
hort trip about town is about thirty seconds. Ona 
trip of a hundred miles it might be about thirty minutes.” 
In either case no great amount of time is lost in the effort 
to drive safely. No one can afford to save thirty seconds 
or even thirty minutes if it involves a risk to the occupants 
of the car or truck or anyone else on the road. 

Heedless driving gives the doctors, the hospitals and the 
undertakers lots of business that could well be dispensed 
with if our drivers would use more caution. In the mad 
rush to get somewhere, lives and property are endangered. 
Seldom is that mad rush at all necessary. We used to get 
along with horses. We can even now lose a minute here 
and there in the interest of public safety. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


Words of Woodrow Wilson, spoken at an American 
cemetery in France on Memorial day, 1919 

E all believe that the spirits of these men are not 

buried with theirbones. Theirspiritslive. [hope— 
I believe—that their spirits are with us at this 
hour. I hope that I feel the compulsion of their presence. 
I hope I realize the significance of their presence. Think, 
soldiers, of those comrades of yours. If they were here, 
what would they say? They would remember America 
which they left with their high hope and purpose. They 
would remember the terrible field of battle. They would 
remember what they constantly recalled in times of 
danger—what they had come for and how worthwhile 
it was to give their lives for it. And they would say, 
‘Forget al! the little circumstances of the day. Be ashamed 
of jealousies that divide you. We command you in the 
name of those who, like ourselves, have died to bring 
the counsels of men together; and we remind you what 
America said she was born for. She was born, she said, 
to show mankind the way to liberty. She was born to 
make this great gift a common gift. She was born to 
show men the way of experience by which they might 
realize this gift and maintain it; and we readjure you, 
in the name of all the great traditions of America, to 
make yourselves soldiers now once for all in this common 
cause, where we need wear no uniform except the uniform 
of the heart, clothing ourselves with the principles of 
right and saying to men everywhere, ‘You are our broth- 
ers and we invite you into the comradeship of liberty 
and of peace’. 

“Let us go away hearing these unspoken mandates of 
our dead comrades. 

“If I may speak a personal word, I beg you to realize 
the compulsion that I myself feel that I am under. By 
the Constitution of our great country, I was the com- 
mander-in-chief of these men. I advised the congress 
to declare a state of war existed. I sent these lads over 
here to die. Shall I—can I—ever speak a word of 
counsel which is inconsistent with the assurances I 
gave them when they came over? It is inconceivable. 

“There is something better that a man can give than 
his life, and that is his living spirit to a service which is 
not easy, to resist counsels that are hard to resist, to 
stand against purposes difficult to stand against, and 
to say, “Here stand I, consecrated in the spirit of the 
men who once were my comrades and who are now gone, 
but who left me under eternal bonds of fidelity.” 


It is said that we are yet too near to get a proper 
perspective from which we can correctly fix Woodrow 
Wilson’s place in history. 

Some have said he was a “dreamer of dreams.’ 
Ah, it is to dreamers of dreams that we owe our nation- 
al existence. It has always been true that the position 
taken at any one’period in the world’s history might, 
at the time, be called idealism and the one urging it 
an idealist. The idea later becomes the common prac- 
tice and is then deemed eminently practical. No man 
can be truly great unless he is a dreamer of dreams; 
and if the substance of those dreams consists in 
ideals, the attainment of which will benefit all man- 
kind, the man who dreams them is of the greatest 
of the great. : 


Since Woodrow Wilson has gone to the Great 
Beyond, men everywhere, friend and foe alike, have 

roclaimed him a martyr to a great cause. Is it 
aaa his dream was an unobtainable goal? Nol 
The world pays him homage today because he lived 
and died for a righteous ideal. 


May we not each one, as citizens, as those desiring 
only what is good and just and clean, live in the 
spirit expressed by Woodrow Wilson in the personal 
word to the soldier boys at the memorial in France— 
“Here stand I, consecrated in the spirit of the man 
who has gone, but who left me under eternal bonds 
of fidelity.” —E. T. M. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


NTO. the turmoil of politics and the strife of investiga- 
tions which have been agitating Washington during the 
past weeks, death made a silent and stealthy entry 

when, as the church bells pealed on the morning of Sunday, 
February 3rd, former President Woodrow Wilson crossed 
the Great. Divide. 

Broken by four and « half years of illness, Mr. Wilson 
was little able to stand the strain of a new digestive ail- 
ment which overtook him and his passing on was just a 
case of machinery exhausted and bodily vitality fled. He 
went tranquilly and without pain—fully realizing himself, 
in his last hours, that he was about to go. 

He was buried simply and privately from his home to 
the small crypt in the chapel of the National Cathedral 
which is rearing its mighty structure less than three miles 
from the White House. There was no pomp or pageantry 
or panoply, no military caisson, but Mr. Wilson on his last 
journey had all the honors that the nation can confer— 
and a full recognition that in him passes the most distin- 
guished private citizen of the republic. He is the enly 
chief executive ever to be burned in the District of 
Coulmbia, where he served the nation, and his friends and 
admirers believe that in the years to come this and suc- 
ceeding generations will come to his tomb as to a shrine. 

In his death, the fierce political animosities that gathered 
round his name were forgotten and friend and foe joined 
to acclaim his grandeur of character, his independence of 
thought, his lofty idealism and his faith in the ultimate 
destiny of the democracy. To those of us who get fatigued 
by the constant bickering and turmoil of the national 
capital, there was a healing in the unanimity of acclaim 
for the real greatness of another chieftain who has passed 
into the beyond. From far and near, from powers, poten- 
tates, and personages, came to the quiet house where he 
passed his years of retirement, thousands of cables attest- 
ing to the fact that at least Woodrow Wilson has left an 
impress on the present generation. It seemed as if history 


had already started to write her introduction. 
A Scandal in a Teapot 


R. WILSON’S death came as an interlude in the most 

disconcerting investigation that has ever racked the 
capital of the nation, namely, the leases of oil lands made 
by former Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall. The 
charge made by the investigators on the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands is that Mr. Fall, while secretary, accepted 
$125,000 in all from the Doheny interests to whom he 
leased the Elks’ Hill field in California and the Sinclair 
interests to whom he leased the Teapot Dome field in 
Wyoming. Gloves are off, the Republican party is under 
bitter fire, and President Coolidge, realizing the serious- 
ness of the situation, has ordered a special investigation 
including repeal of the leases and prosecution of offenders, 
if the facts warrant. The senate has passed a resolution 
calling for repeal and prosecution on the ground of “fraud 
and corruption.” 

Former Secretary Fall has refused to testify. The issue 
is clear. It involves the faith of the people in their gov- 
ernment. Mr. Coolidge realizes this to the full, as he also 
realizes the political possibilities in the situation. Coming 


on the top of the investigation of the scandal. in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the Teapot Dome scandal promises to 


provide material that may well shake the nation out of 1ts 
wonted lethargy with regard to its government. Will it 
lead to a housecleaning? The situation is one which every 
voter, Republican, Democrat, and nondescript, should 
watch, for the very integrity of the government is at stak« 


Farm Bloc Buries the Hatchet 


HE threatened breach in the ranks of the farm bl: 

has been obviated. Senator Capper, of Kansas, is 
again firmly established as the leader of the group. He 
invited to his home recently twenty-one senators for an 
old-fashioned farmers’ dinner and he asked them to come 
in their old clothes. They did and they feasted on ham 
and cabbage and washed*it down with buttermilk with 
quite apparent relish. The farm situation was discussed 
at length and, altho no formal program was adopted, it 
was decided to force thru congress, if possible, farm relief 
measures ahead of all other legislation. It was decided 
to support immediately a resolution calling upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce freight rates 
on farm produce. Since that time there have been indi- 
cations of a concerted move to get back of the proposal 
for a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Sea, in addi- 
tion to other measures on the program. 


Northwest Banking Conference 


ROM the viewpoint of the agricultural community the 

outstanding event of the month in Washington is the 
calling of a conference by President Coolidge to relieve th: 
farming and banking distress in the Northwest. Before 
calling it to meet inf the Department of Interior here, the 
president had several conferences with Secretary of Agm- 
culture Wallace, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. He had also sent a 
special message to congress urging aid of that body in 
enacting relief legislation. 

The conference has just met and about the only line on 
procedure is to be found in the address of weleome made 
by the president, where he outlined what the government 
desired to have done. The conference is composed of 
farmers and bankers. Here, in brief, is the four-fold 
proposal made by the president for relieving the situation: 

1. Enactment of the Norbeck-Burtness bill appropmat- 
ing $50,000,000 to promote diversified farming in wheat 
states. 

2. Extension of the War Finance Corporation’s life until 
December 31, 1924, to aid distressed banks during the 
emergency. 

3. Cooperation of northwestern business interests with 
the department and with the banks in the farming regions. 

4. Arrangement for a general refunding and extension 
of existing indebtedness of farmers, thru voluntary agree- 
ments with creditors, and with such aid as the govern- 
ment can properly give, without, of course, assuming past 
losses. 

The president believes that some of the losses already 
incurred can be repaired and that further losses or de- 
moralization can be prevented by means of a scientific 
program of cooperation. 

“All the banking difficulties are by no means due to un- 
fortunate agricultural conditions,” (Continued on page 131 
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This three and one-half feet crop of soys has produced humus and nitrogen equivalent to ten tons of livestock manure 


SOYS FOR SOIL FERTILITY 


Some Experiences of Men Who Have Grown Them 


By H. W. 


LESS modest individual than the soybean would long 
since have succumbed to self-infatuation under the 
burden of praise and commendation to which it has 

been subjected. Most of its recognition has been awarded 
on its high feeding value. Few growers have taken into 
full consideration the fact that the soybean is so valuable 
a feed only because it is a legume—a “nitrate plant.” 

“What can you tell me about the value of soys for soil 
improvement?” I asked of a forage crop investigator. 

“Very little, to tell the truth, except that it makes use 
of atmospheric nitrogen and produces large yields of 
humus-forming organic matter. Just how it compares 
vith clovers I cannot say.” 

Compared with sweet clover and red clovers, the soy- 


| 


bean has not yet won its spurs as a fertility crop, largely 
because of its lack of recognition in this capacity. 

“On sour, thin lands I believe no faster soil improve- 
ment could be effected than by drilling soys solid and quite 
thick and then plowing down the entire crop,” is the 
( 


inion of Charles L. Meharry, an Indiana farmer with 
urteen years of soybean 
xperience to back his 
pinions, 
“Sour, thin lands” are 
t red clover lands. Nor 
re they sweet clover or 
Ufa lands. But they are 
lands. .As Mr. Me- 
rry suggests, the soy- 
ean is due for its inning 
as a green-manure crop. 
esent prices of seed 
are discouraging to its use 
or this purpose altho not 
rohibitive considering its 
eld and value. 
Seeding clovers on 
‘thin, sour land” is a gam- 
le in which the farmer 
its his money against a 
vhole field of dark horses 
1amed soil acidity, infer- 
ty, drought, poor seed, 
ck Frost, insects, etc., 
any one of which may win out in spite of his best efforts. 
Soybeans respond to good treatment and healthful living 
nditions, but they are not so particular about soil and 
‘ther factors of crop growth as alfalfa or clovers. 
Considering the great extent of soil acidity in the more 
mid parts of the country, “acid-soil” legumes are certain 
play an important part in our cropping systems. Iowa, 
me, has some 20,000,000 acres of acid soils. Other states 
lave even greater problems of acidity. We will all be sev- 
ral years older before this acidity is corrected or even 
uproved. In the meantime the farmer who cannot lime 
s fields will find the soybean a dependable and effective 
ilder of humus and nitrogen. 
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This group of soybean nodules represents more inhabitants 
than all of the United States and each inhabitant is a col- 
lector of nitrogen from the air 





WARNER 


In a certain county of southern Iowa there are less than 
three acres of legume crops in every 100 acres of improved 
land. Soil conditions are unfavorable to such crops in 
that area. Even under such conditions soybeans have 
produced as much as three tons of hay or green manure. 

R. E. Noble had seeded alfalfa on a seven-acre field. 
The alfalfa failed and the field was put to soybeans for 
hay. From this field, where alfalfa had utterly failed, 
twenty-one tons of excellent quality soybean hay were cut. 

How much fertility did twenty-one tons of soybean hay 
add to this farm? For one thing about 1,050 pounds of 
nitrogen—that high-priced and all-important element of 
fertility—were taken from the air. Credit soys with $210 
on that item. Then the feeding of twenty-one tons of 
hay resulted in the production of fifty tons of livestock 
manure. What is that worth? Certainly $100, possibly 
$200, and sometimes $400. The profit Mr. Noble derived 
from feeding twenty-one tons of soybean hay can be esti- 
mated. That is another story. 

“On any land in the state,” quoting from a Missouri 
publication, “not quite 
fertile enough to grow 
good crops of alfalfa or 
red clover, soybeans will 
produce abundantly the 
needed crop of legume 
hay.” Sounds like an- 
other way of stating “On 
thin, sour lands grow 
soys.” 

In that statement lies 
the hope and promise of 
a profitable soil manage- 
ment for countless thou- 
sands of farms where 
clovers do not thrive and 
the liming of whose soils 
must necessarily proceed 
very slowly, if at all. 

In a farm bureau office 
in a cornbelt county is ex- 
hibited a pint fruit jar 
full of nodules taken from 
the roots of soybean 
plants. The inscription on the label reads: 

“ ‘Caught in the act!’ These ‘nodules’ were taken in 

a raid on the roots of two soybean plants. All were 

caught red-handed in the act of stealing nitrogen from 

the air.” 

Soys will grow without inoculation, and on rich soils the 
absence of nodules has little noticeable effect on the plant. 
On poor soils the lack of inoculation often seriously injures 
the crop. 

“Inoculation cost me only $1.80 for two bushels of 
beans,” writes one man, “and I got five tons of hay. At 
the rate of fifty pounds to the ton I got 250 pounds of 
nitrogen for $1.80. That much. (Continued on page 41 
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By H. W. 


swered by 147 Iowa farmers who had used ground 
limestone for soil-building purposes. They answered 
as indicated. A few testified ‘“No;’’ more were unable to 
answer definitely; but the testimony of the great 
majority was “Yes’’ without qualification or doubt. 

Carefully conducted experiments and field tests 
have shown the need of lime by the greater part of 
lowa land. This need of lime, or “‘acidity,’’ 1s even 
a more serious problem in other sections of the corn- 
belt. Accurately com- 4] 
piled data show, too, 
that acidity of the soil is 
the greatest single cause 
of failures, or partial 
failures, of such crops 
as alfalfa, sweet clover 
and red clover. Numer- 
ous tests have shown 
that liming acid soils not 
only gives better legume 
crops but also results, 
directly or indirectly, 
in increased yields of 
corn and grain crops fol- 
lowing the limed hay 
crop. Experimentally, 
the principle of liming is well established. How about the 
application of this principle in actual farm practice? Is 
liming practicable? How are farmers using limestone? For 
what crops and in what amounts? Lastly, and most im- 
portant of all, “Does liming pay?”’ 

East of the Mississippi the question is no longer asked, 
“Does it pay?’”’ There liming has become as much an es- 
tablished practice as seeding of legumes or hauling manure 
is in lowa. West of the Mississippi, and particularly north 
of the Missouri river, liming is a comparatively new wrinkle 
in farming and is not entirely out of the demonstrational 
stage, except in a few localities. Liming was almost unheard 
of in Iowa fifteen years ago. In fact, during the past four 
years the writer has known of only three or four farms on 
which limestone had been applied as early as 1910. 

What do Iowa farmers think of liming? 

The answer to that question will largely determine to 
what extent liming will become an established farm practice 
during the next few years. The soils extension 
service undertook to secure -n answer to this ques- 
tion by asking farmers who had used limestone to 
report their results and epinions. A limestone 
quarry company furnished a list of parties to whom 
they had shipped agri- 
cultural limestonein1919 
and 1920. A question- 
naire was sent to these 
men two years after they 
had received the lime- 
stone. Replies were re- 
ceived from 147 farmers 
in forty-four of lowa’s 
ninety-nine counties. 
These reports came from 
all sections of the state 
altho the greater num- 
ber were from eastern 
and southeastern parts. The average amount of land limed 
by those reporting was eighteen acres. One man reported 
only one acre, while several covered as much as forty acres 
with their carload. There were great differences in the rates 
of application, the amounts ranging from one to as high as 
seven tons per acre. The most common rates were two, two 
and one-half and three tons. Assuming that the average 
carload was forty-five tons and the average acreage limed 
eighteen, it appears that the average rate was about two 
and one-half tons per acre. This figure checks quite closely 
with the average “lime requirement’”’ of the acid soils of 
Iowa according to the best known methods of. testing soil. 

About forty-five percent of all reports stated that the 

unure spreader had been used to spread the limestone. 
This method was quite generally satisfactory, altho a few 


I Pe liming proved profitable on your farm?’ was an- 














The unlimed portion of Mr. Grunewald’s alfalfa field made one- 
half ton per acre in 1922 


. 





The lime a portion of the same fie ld made five tons per acre an 
the same year 
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WHEN THE “LIMERS” TESTIFY 


Some Experiences of Men Who Have Tried Lime 


WARNER 


found the limestone dust a little hard on gears and bearings. 
In most cases three or four inches of manure or straw were 
put over the apron to keep the finer material from sifting 
thru the slats. 

Limestone spreaders were used by forty per- 
cent of those reporting and with very satisfactor) 
results. The most commonly used type of 
spreader appeared to be the endgate attach- 
ment. 

There was considerable difference of opinion 

oO as to the merits of the 
shovel as a means of 
spreading limestone. One 
man wrote, “I limed 
thirty acres with a shovel 
and found it satisfac- 
tory.”’ Another one be- 
lieved, “I am done with 
liming unless I can get 
an improvement on the 
shovel method.” In the 
majority of cases the 
“armstrong spreader” 
made no friends. 

The shovel-spreading 
soon runs into labor, is 
very slow, and does not 
permit of uniform distribution, as a rule. However, in or- 
chards, gardens, lawns and under some-other conditions 
the “armstrong’’ type must be depended on if heavy ma- 
chinery cannot be used to advantage. 


On What Crops? 


A’ would be expected, the great majority applied the 
limestone for alfalfa or clovers seeded witha nurse crop. 
A few put the lime on old seedings, some on corn ground, a 
few on wheat or oats and two or three’spread it on pastures. 

One man used the ground limestone for bees. Fortunately 
he explained that the liming was done to enable him to grow 
sweet clover for his bees. 

It is quite generally understood that the acidity of Iowa 
soils is seldom so strong as to have any serious effect directly 
on corn, oats or wheat. Even Joe Wing—one of the corn- 
belt’s greatest limestone enthusiasts—did not advocate 
liming for these crops. Nevertheless, some good farmers 
found convincing evidence, circumstantial or direct, 
to prove that, altho his tastes are not too fastidious, 
our old and tried friend King Corn prefers his food 
sweetened. 

“T got five bushels more corn per acre, the wheat 
' is eight to twelve inches 
taller and looks good for 
four bushels more where 
I limed,”’ reports D. B. 
Cooper, of Benton 
county. 

M. M. Shilling, a 
Blackhawk couhty farm- 
er, limed some corn land 
and noted, “The corn 
was better, the stalks 
were a foot taller, and 
the increased yield paid 
for the liming.”” From 
southern Iowa, E. M. Bishop reports, “Liming made seven 
bushels more rye, five bushels more oats and gave me an 
increase of three-fourths of a ton of clover hay.” 

About twenty percent of those reporting noted appreciable 
effects of liming where limestone was applied directly for 
corn and small grains. The remaining eighty percent found 
“nome” or “slight” improvement. 

What effect did liming have on the legume crops? 

This effect, if any, will determine whether liming is here 
to stay—it will determine whether Iowa farmers will make 
preparations soon to put their soils in the “100 percent 
cloverland”’ class. 

Just eighty percent Tound “good,” “excellent’”’ or“ enor- 
mous” results with alfalfa, sweet clover, red clover and soys. 
In numerous instances the report (Continued.on page 24 
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FROM WASTE LAND TO PROFIT 


Seeded To Alfalfa It Produces Well 


By KIRK FOX 


ORDERING the Cedar river as it flows thru Black 
Hawk county, Iowa, there is a belt of soil ranging 
from white blow sand to sandy loam underlaid with 
eravel. Naturally low in organic matter and lime, years 
of unwise management have so completely robbed this soil 
of these elements that many acres are now practically 
worthless. In fact, there are plenty of fields to be 
found that have stood idle for a number of years. 
Here and there about 
this area farmers more 
hopeful than wise attempted 
last. year to raise corn. How 


well they succeeded is 

shown in the accompany- % 
ing picture of a field that 

at best would not yield 
more than fifteen bushels 
of soft corn to the acre. 
Down the road a short way 
is a field of thirty acres 
abandoned’ to the weeds. 
Such was the situation the 
county agent, A. A. Burger, 
had to face when he came 
into the county 

For years Burger has 
clung to the alfalfa idea; 
but how was alfalfa to grow 
in such an unpromising soil, 
when countless failures had 
marked efforts to grow it 
under the best of conditions? In this case, 
however, there was everything to gain and 
practically nothing to lose by an attempt to get a crop. 

The first step necessary, he believed, was to add manure 
and limestone. The manure would supply the needed 
fertility and organic matter which in turn would increase 
the water-carrying capacity of the soil and encourage bac- 
terial activity. The limestone would correct the high 
acidity present and render fertilizing elements in the soil 
available for the plants’ use. Several farmers who had 
sand problems agreed to try out the idea. Eight tons of 
well-rotted stable manure and six tons of crushed lime- 
stone per acre were then applied. 

While Burger is inclined to favor summer fallowing 
fields that are to be seeded to alfalfa, he finds that very 
few farmers care to do so. In this trial, therefore, the 
alfalfa was seeded with a nurse crop of oats in the spring. 
“Avoid heavy growing oats,” says Burger, “and sow only 
about one bushel to the acre. Discing is preferable when 
preparing a seedbed on cornfields that are clean, as it 
leaves the soil as compact as possible. For the same 
reason the grain drill is favored. A loose seedbed is almost 
certain to bring failure. 

After the oats were in, the alfalfa, well inoculated, was 
sowed with a hand-seeder at the rate of twelve pounds to 
the acre. One-half ‘was sowed one way of the field and 
one-half the opposite way. A “drag” or harrow was then 
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the weeds 






















Cultiva- 


John Theimer in an aljalfa field eight years old. 
tion has kept it vigorous 





Twelve bushels of soft 


corn per acre 


Three fields on adjoining farms 


used to cover the seed. A top-dressing of manure, after 
the alfalfa came up, helped get the crop established and 
prevented burning out in the fall. After the first year, a 
light coating of manure was applied after the ground froze. 
The results have been extremely gratifying. The farm 
of E. P. Otto was perhaps the sandiest one represented. 
In fact, it is just across the railroad tracks from 
the cornfield mentioned before and within sight 
of abandoned fields full of 
weeds. Three cuttings were 
made from his field last 
year, and a conservative 
estimate placed the yield 
at four and one-half tons 
per acre. Alfalfa hay was 
selling locally at the time 
the third cutting was made 
for $20 a ton. Figured on 
this basis the returns from 
one acre would be $90. 
“Cap” Meyers sowed his 
alfalfa on white blow sand 
and cut four tons of first- 
class hay from it last year. 
Charles Deeming made 
three and one-half tons 
from a field of blow sand. 
Four and one-half A. H. Refschauge realized 
tons of alfalfahay three and one-half tons 
per acre from a sand and gravel 
combination. George C. 
Peterson mowed away five tons per acre 
from his field, which is sandy, but not so 
much so as the others mentioned. 
Contrast these yields, if you will, with the returns from 
a cornfield that will produce fifteen bushels of soft corn to 
the acre or :n abandoned weed patch that does not pay 
the taxes levied upon it. The cost of getting a stand of 
alfalfa looks insignificant when the returns are considered, 























This field yielded five tons of alfalfa hay in 1923 for J. E. Cundy 


Burger has not been willing, however, to confine his 
efforts to the sandy land. On the fich, black soil which 
forms the majority of Black Hawk county land he has 
helped to established many successful alfalfa fields. Orville 
Hamer’s crop made four and one-half tons to the acre 
while east of him W. W. Marsh had a yield of four and 
one-half tons. The best yield reported from black soil was 
on the farm of J. E. Cundy, who got five tons. In speak- 
ing of his experience, Cundy said: “I have seeded alfalfa in 
every way possible and succeeded, but August seedings, 
after a crop of small grain or early potatoes, never fails to 
produce excellent results. After cutting the grain, or after 
the potatoes are ready to dig, the crop is taken off as soon 
as possible and the ground plowed or disced immediately, 
but not more than two igches deep. We continue this 
discing and harrowing every week to promote the germi- 
nation of weed seed and to kill the young weeds until abo 

the fifteenth or twentieth of August, (Continued on page 89 


























Twenty-three carloads of hogs, fwe carloads of cattle on the Scdlacek farm 


FARMING WITH GARDEN CROPS 


How a Hired Man Became Truck King 


By ALSON SECOR 


HEN a truck patch covers a section, is it a garden? 

I leave it to you. Is it? Somehow I had gotten 

the hunch that a man in northern Iowa was raising 
cabbages, onions and potatoes by the carload, so I deliber- 
ately planned to see for myself, with the idea that perhaps 
some of you who are discouraged might take heart again. 
Wot that it is necessary for you to raise onions, cabbages 
and spuds to pull you oui of gloom, but that perhaps you 
may tackle your problem in the same thoro way and win. 

So, one noon in June I got off the train, signed up at the 
hotel, ate dinner and inquired where I could find 
the object of my search, Frank J. Sedlacek. ° 
if I-hadn’t used the first name and initial 
nobody would have. known whom If 
was inquiring about. You pro- 
nounce his name and see if you 
can do any better than I did— 
Bohemians excluded from the 
contest! “There’s his of- 
fice right across the street.”’ 

So it was. Funny I hadn’t 
seen the name, but I was 
not expecting to look for 

a town office of a farmer. I 
went in and asked for Mr. 
Sedlacek (spelling the name!) 
“‘He’s not in now,” replied the 
office man. “Then tell me how 
to pronounce his name.” “Sa 
(sliding glibly gver the broad a) -la’- 
zak — accent the second syllable.’ 

I mumbled the name over a few times, 
then stated my business. We chatted an 
hour or more, Tom Wallace and I, before 
his employer came in. He greeted me, said he was busy, 
but would be back and see me later. Out he went about 
his business, and I settled down to wait some more. 

Along in the middle of the afternoon Mr. Sedlacek 
returned and took me to the farm in a fine sedan. Then 
we began to get acquainted, Some two and a half miles 
from town he pointed out 
the beginning of his 700 












A perfect stand of potatoes 


looking lot but showing signs of recovery. I wondered at it. 
“Don’t they trim off part of the leafage to check evapora- 
tion until the plants get a new root system established?’ 
“No, that is not necessary, tho it would be a good thing 
to doif it paid. But it doesn’t pay. Very few plants die. 
They will pep up at night and wilt in the day for a few days, 
then they are all right.”” And early the next morning when 
I went by I saw they were decidedly refreshed. 
A man goes thru the field after planting with a bucket 
of extras to fill in where plants have died. So there is a 
perfect stand, with rows forty inches a and 
plants sixteen .inches apart in the rows. 
They are sprayed at intervals to keep 
cabbage worms off. Fifty acres_of 
fine cabbages, yielding about twen- 
ty-five tons to the acre. “I 
think I will try closer plant- 
ing,’’ Mr. Sedlacek remarked 
when I mentioned yield. 
“They can just as well stand 
closer and increase the 
yield with no more acreage 
or work.” 
“Did you ever put up 
kraut?” I asked. 
“T thought of it once when 
the market was off but I found 
that the investment was heavy, 
the plant idle too much of the 
year, and it isn’t every year I have a 
surplus, so I gave up the idea.” 
A hundred and thirty acres of the finest 
potatoes I ever saw. Rows straight, perfect 
stand, vigorous plants. 
“Do you raise your own potatoes?” 
“Not usually. I buy northern seed.” 
“How do you cut them?” 
“T plant a fair-sized potato cut in half. If the seed is 
larger I quarter them. I use about twenty-two or twenty- 


three bushels of seed per acre,” 
“What's the best yield 


you have had?” 
“Four hundred and six- 





acres. 

There, in a small lot 
next to a barn and shel- 
tered on three sides by 
trees, was a cabbage patch 
where millions of plants 
were completely occupy- 
ing the ground. A few 
men were taking them up 
for transplanting into the 
fields. Fine, vigorous 
plants, some a foot or 
more tall, with good root 
system. He secures this 
bushy root system by the 
use of commercial fertil- 
izer. 

In a few minutes I 
went by the field where the men had been transplanting 
cabbages. The plants are put in with a tobacco planter. 
I wouldn’t have given thirty cents for the whole field when 
I saw it! The plants were lying flat on the ground in that 
hot sun. Those planted the day before were largely burned 
crisp of leaf, and those of the day before that were a sorry- 





One of the barns 


teen bushels per acre on 
a large field.” 

He finds that a hun- 
dred-bushel yield does not 
pay, yet that is better 
than is grown by most 
farmers. 

“Do you dip the seed 
for scab?” 

“No, I never treat the 
seed. I have no scab.” 

“But you use lots of 
barnyard manure on the 
fields. Do you use it on 
potato ground?” 

“Yes, I know it is gen- 
erally believed that fresh 
manure gives potatoes scab, but it is not so. I get good, 
clean seed from reliable growers and let it go at that.” 

“You spray against blight, of course?” 

“Yes, I spray several times to keep off blight and bugs. 
You can’t have a good yield unless the plants are healthy, 
and they do not ripen upright unless (Continued on p. 68 
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THE FARM ELECTRIC PROBLEM 


A Move to Adapt Electricity to Farm Use 


By EDWY B. REID 


HE growth and development of the use of electricity 

on farms in the next decade or less will be as rapid and 

revolutionary as the introduction of the reaper, the 
harvester, the gang plow and the tractor. However, this 
general adoption of electrical power will be on a conserva- 
tive, sane and businesslike basis if the plans already under 
way materialize. Those who have taken up the work of 
studying first-hand the possibilities of wider application of 
electricity to farm needs are trying also to stem any wild 
rush into electrification before its practicability is thoroly 
established. 

You may live in a community which already is favored 
with electric current and you may be making use of it in 
your home, barns and to some extent in the field. If so, 
you are lucky, for it is estimated that electricity from electric 
light and power company lines is now used on only about 
220,000 farms. However, it may be possible to supply it to 
many times that number on a different basis and with per- 
fected machines for farm use and make it as common a farm 
servant as it is now in some foreign countries. Also, you 
may have one of the 200,000 individual farm- 
unit plants which are now successfully supplying 
current for lighting, housework and lighter motor 
tasks. The demand for such units will continue 
for a long time to come. 

But this inquiry being made by the National 
Committee on the Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture, composed of representatives of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Ameri- 
can Society of Ag- 
ricultural . Engi- 
neers, the Nation- 
al Electric Light 
Association, the 
manufacturers of 
isolated electric 
light plants and 
the department of 
agriculture, ac- 
cording to its 
chairman, J. W. 
Coverdale, is to 
give purpose and 
direction to a na- 
tional movement 
for the study of 
the economic pos- 
sibilities of elec- 
tricity in agricul- 
ture. The manag- 
ing director is Dr. E. A. White, formerly in charge of agri- 
cultural engineering at the Illinois Agricultural College. 

The first of ten experimental lines to be located in as 
many parts of the United States has been run from the 
Northern States Power Company’s transformer station in 
West Concord, Dodge county, Minnesota. This line ex- 
tends for five miles and is erected by the company, the 
farmers paying a higher fixed charge than they would if 
the lines, transformers and meters had been putin by them- 
sel ves either on a community or indivi basis. The charge 
for the current, however, is the samé@ in either event. On 
this experimental basis the farmers’ fixed charges amount to 
$6.90 monthly, whereas they would have been only $4.76 
if they had built their own lines. 

Farmers will be interested in some of the details of the 
transaction to date. The farmers on this experimental line 
will pay a relatively low rate for current, in addition to the 
overhead ch . e charge for the first thirty kwh (kilo- 
watt hour) is five cents, and three cents for all used in excess 
of that amount. This is considerably in excess of the charge 
made on some of the irrigation districts in the West, but this 
is due possibly to the different conditions under which the 
current is generated and handled. At any rate, the experi- 
ments will show what can be accomplished at this rate; 
and the question of cheaper electricity, one which is bound 
to reeeive keen attention by the farmers in the near future, 
need not interfere with the progress of this work which has 
to do with the economical utilization of the current after 
it reaches the farm. 














Electricity is the ideal power for operating washing machines, 
cream separators, pumps, etc, 


The power company frankly admits that if the eurrent 
is to be used for lighting purposes only it will be too expen- 
sive. The average consumption of current on farms is now 
very low compared with what it may be after further uses 
have been developed for it. Seven or eight dollars per 
month undoubtedly is too high a charge for the ordinary 
farmer to pay for electric lights and a few household con- 
veniences. Under the Northern States Power Company’s 
contract the farmers on the experimental lines will payfor 
the first 30 kwh, 28 cents; the first 100, 10% eents; and for 
the first 300, 544 cents. These prices include the overhead 
cost. This means that the farmer can purchase 300 kwh for 
only twice the cost of 30 kwh. 

However, on most farms it is difficult to differentiate 
the home life from the active farm work in that so much of 
the activities of the whole family enter into the production 
an‘! preparation for market of the various food products. 
In considering the use of electricity on the farm for these 
purposes, it must be borne in mind that in the use of small 
motors on the farm for turning the separator, the grind- 
stone, the feed 
mill, and for saw- 
ing wood and 
threshing grain, 
current cannot be 
sold to the farmer 
on the basis that 
it is sold to other 
industries for the 
reason that in the 
industrial use of 
motors they are 
often steadily run 
eight to ten hours 
a day or at inter- 
mittent periods 
during this whole 
length of time and 
the current is paid 
for on the basis of the size of motor 
installed. Such a practice, of course, 
frequently places the price of elec- 
tric power out of reach of the farm 
user. 

Grinding food, sawing wood and 
threshing will only be performed at 
certain periods of the year for 
lengths varying fram two days at 
a time to less than half a day.- The 
smaller motors used, forseparating 
cream, turning a grindstone, ete., would be used only an 
hour or two a day. It is evident, therefore, that to en- 
courage the use of motors on the farm the farmer must be 
supplied with power on the basis of power consumed and 
not on motor installation. As Dr. White says, “the peak 
labor loads on farms must be spread over longer periods if 
electrical power is to be applied most economically. The 
farmer’s peak labor load is very high compared to the time 
put in in labor during the year. Industry could not exist 
with such peak labor loads for it could not employ its labor 
economically.”’ 

In supplying light and power for the farm I appreciate 
the expense and difficulty in installing transformers from 
high voltage transmission lines for one customer. This, of 
course, is now overcome by installing transformers tosupply 
local groups of farmers and feeding the current from a central 
step-down station to a whole community of agricultural 
life. Here again the electricity must be furnished to the 
farmer on a basis that will permit of its use by him and 
paid for thru the selling of the crops which he produees. 

Barry Dibble, manager of the Minidoka Irrigation Proj- 
ect located in Idaho, however, believes “extremely cheap 
electricity is not necessary to solve the farmer’s problems. 
Electricity at any ordinary present-day price is worth a 
great deal on the farm and is able to save much expensive 
manual labor. The greatest obstacle to supplying the farmer 
is the cost of building the distribution circuits. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a private corporation which is investing 
its money for profit cannot suc- (Contiued on page 126 
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GOLDEN GUERNSEY 


A Farm and Show Ring Favorite 


By C. W. ROBINSON 


T has been said 


milk, often from 





that in order to | a 
fully under- 2 
stand and know a 
breed of livestock, 
one must have a 
definite understand- 
ing of the nature of 
the breed, its devel- 
opment and_ the 
— for its future. 
This truth applies 
no less to the Guern- 
sey breed of dairy 
eattle than to any 
other type or breed 
of livestock. It is, 
therefore, the pur- 
pose of this article 4 
to present a study 
of the history, de- 
velopment and present plans for the future development of the 
Guernsey breed. 

The original home of the Guernsey breed consists of a few 
small islands in the English Channel, all of which are members 
of what we commonly know as the Channel islands. From 
this group our present Channel island breeds, namely, the 
Jersey and the Guernsey, have been diffused to all parts of the 
world. We speak of the Channel islands as being the original 
home of these two breeds because of the fact that they were 
there actually created or developed into breeds of cattle. The 
Jersey breed, therefore, has its original habitat on the island of 
Jersey and the Guernsey breed was 
developed on the islands of Guernsey, 





scene on the island of Guernsey. Note how the heifers are tethered at pasture 





\ sixty to seventy 

pounds daily. Oc- 
easionally in ou 
modern Guernse) 
cattle we find an 
animal with a black 
nose or brindk 
markings on the 
body. These are in- 
dications of a re- 
version to the far 
distant Norman an- 
cestry. 

The Froment du 
Leon cattle pos- 
sessed the same 
markings as our 

resent Guernsey 

reed, but were 
much smaller in 
size. When in full milk, individuals of this small breed produced 
about thirty pounds of milk a day and it was considerably 
richer than that of the Norman. 

We have here, therefore, an insight into such a combination 
of characteristics in the two breeds as might very well encourage 
us to conclude that these two mainland breeds were in reality 
the progenitors of the so-called Alderney cattle of 200 years 
ago. It remained for the farmers of the islands to develop a 
— ‘en pride in what gradually became a definite breed 
of cattle. 

Gradually the breeders on the island of Jersey and the island 

fo Guernsey began to maintain differ- 
ent standards and such was the rivalry 








Alderney, Sark, Herm and Jethou. 

In the early days of livestock breeds 
in America, the cattle from the Channel 
islands were recognized under the gen- 
eral classification of “Alderney cattle.” 
The time came, however, when the 
islands developed two definite breeds 
of cattle. The smaller, more fine-boned, 
deer-like animals were developed on 
the island of Jersey and became known 
as the Jersey breed, while the cattle on 
the remaining Channel islands were 
later known as Alderney and eventually 
as Guernsey cattle. Such is the man- 
ner in which we have today learned to 
speak of these breeds by their recog- 
nized names. 

The primitive origin of the Channel 
islands cattle is very dimly defined. It 


ing issues. 


HIS article is one of a series 

covering each of the principal 
breeds of livestock. Mr. Robinson 
has arranged this outline from the 
records of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. His connection with 
the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal as 
editorial writer qualifies him espe- 
cially well for such a task. Watch 
for other breed articles in succeed- 


that Guernsey farmers would permit 
no Jerseys to be landed on their shores. 
However, a few Guernseys could be 
found upon the island of Jersey as 
late as 1869. This close affiliation be- 
tween ancestors of our present Guern- 
sey and Jersey breeds was probably 
largely the cause of the Guernsey char- 
acteristics, such as color markings, that 
were found on some of the first Jerseys 
imported to this country. 

A common trait of the Alderney 
cattle, as they were known in the old 
days, was a richness and deep color of 
— that was unknown in any other 

reed. This quality has been inherited 
by the two breeds which were derived 
from the original stock and today the 
Jerseys and Guernseys are recognized 





is generally understood that there was 
a time when our two modern breeds 
were very closely allied and possibly they even came from the 
same parentage. Old records handed down from generation to 
generation on the island of Guernsey have caused us to believe 
that the Guernsey cow was originally derived from a mixture 
of the heavy brindle Norman variety of cattle and the smaller 
Froment du Leon breed. Both of these breeds were brought over 
from the mainland by the monks who originally established 
agriculture on the island. 

The Norman cattle on the mainland were raised in a district 
that was always known as producing the best French butter. 
It was a very productive strain and gave a good supply of rich 
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Countess Prue. world’s champion Guernsey produce r. 

He r highe f record is I18.6%¢ i, po nis of milk con- 
ning 1,103.28 pounds of butterfat 


as the producers of high-testing milk. 

The real development of our present 
Guernsey breed on the islands of Guernsey and Alderney dates 
from the Ordinance of 1824, when the authorities on Guernsey 
received information that an effort had been made to ship some 
females from France to Guernsey. For many years the Guern- 
sey men had jealously closed their ports to other cattle, but 
not until this time was a definite law passed which forbade the 
importation of any live cattle, unless for the purpose of im- 
mediate slaughter. This law has been in operation ever since 
that time. In this manner the island of Guernsey became the 
home of a pure breed of dairy cattle and the inhabitants have 
jealously guarded against any possible opportunity for infusions 





Lillie Paul, the mother of twenty calves. Atthe age of 
eighteen years, this cow made a record of 13,864.4 
pounds of milk and 540,63 pounds of butterfat 
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Deanie’s Marose of Appletree Point. Grand champion 
Guernsey bull at the 1923 National Dairy Exposition 


of foreign blood. The next contribution of the Guernsey farmers 
toward the improvement of their chosen breed was the develop- 
ment of a score card. True, the present score card represents 
a different idea of a perfect animal than was prevalent in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. We know that as early 
as 1828 the Guernsey farmers had a scale of points totaling 
twenty for perfection, under which cattle were approved for 
exportation to England. However, this was before the day of 
the shows, so the scale had nothing to do with the fine points of 
conformation, but referred particularly to certain inherited breed 
characteristics and had of course an effect on the commercial 
value of an animal. 

In 1842 a scale of points for bulls, in which twenty-eigi:; ‘ere 
given for perfection, were adopted by the Royal Guernsey 
\gricultural Society for the purpose of promoting the cattle 
interests of the island. 

These first scales were revised from time to time, and at least 
some time previous to 1882 a score card awarding 100 points 
for perfection had been devised. This scale was revised the 
following year to conform more nearly to the standards re- 
quired by the shows, which were at that time becoming popular. 
Since then, of course, the scale has been even further revised 
until at the present time it is considered almost ideal. 

It is uncertain when the first public shows were held on the 
island, but it was certainly as far back as 1842, for the records 
of the society list the animals that have won at these shows 
ever since 1852. To these shows must 
be attributed a large part of the credit 
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May Rose II, the foundation cow of the May Rose 
family. Owned in England 





that the island breeders will make even more stringent regula- 
tions regarding the use of bulls. 

Island interest in the American advanced register became 
crystallized in 1907 when the first official ‘milk and butter 
tests’. were inaugurated. It is probable that they were the 
first of their kind in Europe, and the conditions were not by 
any means ideal. The present advanced register system was 
finally adopted in 1911 at the insistent call of a few of the 
more progressive breeders who recognized that such a system 
was necessary for the elimination of unprofitable cows and 
the revelation of the proper cows to keep bulls from. 

The rather unusual success which has attended the efforts 
of island breeders in testing their cows has made the system 
quite popular, and up to the end of 1922 a little over 600 records 
had been made, the highest of which was that of Primrose of 
Courtil du Ray 5082 F. 8., consistimg.of 14,420.5 pounds of 
milk and 899.48 pounds of butterfat. 

At the present time the Guernsey farmers have to their credit 
a number of records over 600 pounds of butterfat, and by far 
the majority of their records have been made on younger cows, 
especially two-year-olds.We would not be surprised to find that 
the average production on the island will compete favorably 
with the average production in this country. 

The Guernseys have attained their greatest growth and 
popularity in America, which is in reality their adopted home. 
However, they were first exported from the island to Great 
; Britain, where they were quickly recog- 
nized as excellent family cows by the 





for improving the symmetry and con- 
formation of the breed in recent years. 

The breeders of the island manifested 
their ‘first interest in a herd book in 
1876 when a few gentlemen organized 
a book which was more on the order 
of a private herd book as it contained 
only the names of animals in which 
they were personally interested. There 
was considerable dissension and antag- 
onism on the island on the matter of 
the herd book question, and as a result 
there were three or four factions—two YF 
or three of them publishing herd books 
and another faction denying the re- 
quirement for such a system. Finally, 
however, due largely to pressure 
brought by the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, the herd book published 
by the Royal Guernsey Agricultural Society was recognized as 
official and has been used with public recognition since 1902. 

We often see names of imported Guernseys, or Guernseys on 
the island, with the initials ‘‘P. S.”’ or “‘F. 8.” attached to the 
registration number. “F. 8.” represents the foundation stock. 
This designation represents the first entry of the animal or 
any of her ancestors into the herd book. It is determined by 
an examination under which he or she is passed and accepted 
for the herd book. This is not necessary in the case of the 
“P. 8.” or pedigreed stock, which are descendants from founda- 
tion stock, unless a calf out of registered stock is not reported 
to the society within theeequired time, when it must pass in- 
spection as a developed animal before it will be registered, 
and then only as “F. 8.” 

A distinctive move in the right direction was instituted when 
the society made a rule that no bull under one year old should be 
used for service, and not even then until he and his dam have 
been inspected anid passed by the judges appointed by the 
society. This was the first indication that island breeders were 
beginning to pay more attention to the necessity of a careful 
selection of their bulls. Additional requirements have been 
made from time to time, and at present no bull may be qualified 
for service before he is fifteen months old. Furthermore, the 
sire’s dam and his own dam or his dam’s dam must have pro- 
duced twenty percent over the requirements for entry into the 
island advanced register. At the present rate there is no doubt 








Glenwood Girl 6th, the first advanced register 

cow of any breed. She produced 12,187.83 

pounds of milk containing 572.3 pounds 
of butterfat 





English estate owners. Many of our 
best Guernseys, particularly the an- 
cestors of the May Rose and Cherub 
families, have been brought from Eng- 
land. 

Besides the United States and Great 
Britain, probably the next market for 
Guernseys is found in Australia and 
New Zealand, where the fawn and 
white has made considerable of a rep- 
utation for herself. A few animals have 
gone to France, Cuba, Central Ameri- 
ca, Brazil, Japan, and quite a number 
to the West Indies. 

The average herd of cattle on the 
island is about six or eight head. This 
fact largely explains the statement 
that few outstanding bulls are devel- 
oped on the island of Guernsey. In- 
stead of spending his time developing bulls, the Guernsey farmer 
develops, instead, his best strain of cows. The inevitable re- 
sult is that the island is more noted for its great families of cows 
than it is for its outstanding bulls. Here in America, where pure- 
bred Guernsey herds become as large as 300 head, the influence 
of a single sire will be very much greater than in a compact 
community such as the island, where the herds are small. 

The first Guernseys were imported to the United States more 
than a hundred years ago, but unfortunately their blood was 
not kept pure, and no records were kept of their progeny. The 
first importation on which records were so kept that they and 
their descendants were later recorded in the herd register of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club, was an importation to 
Boston about 1830. A bull and a cow from this importation 
were later sent to Lake Winnepesaukee in New Hampshire and 
from this foundation some of our famous animals have sprung. 

The Canterbury Shakers of Canterbury, New Hampshire, 
secured specimens of the stock, and one of the descendants 
was Lily Bell of Canterbury 11352. At twenty years of age this 
cow had contributed eighteen calves to the Shaker community 
and she was the granddam of Glencoe’s Bo Peep 18602, that 
was grand champion at the 1911 and 1912 National Dairy 
Shows. 

The next importation of which we have any record consisted of 
three cows brought to New York in 1840 by the late Nicholas 
Biddle, Andalusia, Pennsylvania. The (Continued on page 100 
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INOCULATION IS INSURANCE 


I have soybeans to plant this year. 
Would inoculation pay for itself on rich 
land where lime has been applied, or is it 
needed only on poorer oa S. M., 
Nebr. 

Inoculation is cheap insurance, in our 
opinion, and we believe it will pay you 
well to inoculate soybeans planted on 
any land, and the returns will be greater 
on limed land than any other. 


VALUE OF RECORDING A LEASE 


Does a written lease for a farm for a 
yeriod of one year need to be recorded to 
Pe legally binding in Illinois?)—W. C. D., 
Ill. 

There is no necessity for recording a 
lease to make it binding as between the 
landlord and tenant. Nor is there any 
advantage in having it recorded after 
the tenant takes possession, so far as he 
is concerned. His possession gives notice 
to the world of his rights, and the only 
advantage to him or to the landlord is to 
be able to get a certified copy of the lease 
in case the original should be lost.— 
A. L. H. 8. 


TO STOP GROWTH OF HORN 


Please let me know what acid to use to 
destroy the horn growth of a three-week- 
old calf.—J. H. H., 8. C. 

When the calf is young, horn growth 
can be prevented by the use of a caustic 
stick. Wrap this caustic potash stick with 
a heavy piece of paper and wear heavy 
gloves when you are doing the work. Ap- 
ply lard or vaseline to the skin and hair 
immediately about the horn button. 
Carefully rub the place where the horn 
button is just pushing thru with this 
stick until it is just about ready to bleed. 
‘hen keep the calf in the shed for a few 
days. If the calf is allowed to be out in a 
rain and the caustic potash runs down 
into its eyes, this will cause blindness. 
Hence be careful in this regard. 


THE CHASE CHERRY 


I am planning on planting a small cherry 
orchard, and consider the use of Chase 
cherries instead of the English Morello 
for late. What is your opinion of this 
cherry?—C. W., Ohio. 

Our only knowledge of the Chase is from 
reports upon it from the New York experi- 
ment station. These reports would lead 
us to believe you would be using good 
judgment in planting Chase instead of the 
Morello. It seems the trees are larger and 
healthier, more spreading, yet the branches 
droop less than those-of the Morello, ac- 
cording to the reports. The fruit is better 
distributed. The leaves are larger. The 
fruit itself is also larger. The flavor is said 
to be milder, making the cherry much 
more pleasant to eat out of hand. 


PLENTY OF CLOVER HAY 

I have only clover hay for roughage. 
Please tell me what kind of grains I should 
feed my milk cows to give them a balanced 
ration. I have oats and buckwheat and 
can get most all other feeds from a milling 
company near by.—E. C., W. Va. 

We would suggest that you allow your 
cow about two pounds daily of clover hay 
per hundred pounds live weight. That is, 
if a cow weighs a thousand pounds, allow 
her twenty pounds of hay. The amount of 
grain the cow should receive in addition 
should depend largely on the amount 
and quality of the milk produced. Along 
with this quantity of clover hay we believe 
you will find it most economical to feed 


daily one pound of the following grain 
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ration for each three pounds and a half to 
four pounds of milk produced daily: corn, 
und, five parts; oats, three parts; wheat 
ran, one part; linseed oilmeal, one part. 


SEED FROM RUST-INFESTED 
FIELDS ‘ 

I was offered a quality of wheat, which 
I used for seed, but I find it came from a 
badly rusted field. Will there be any 
danger of rust from such seed?—B. T. W., 
Kans. 

There will be no danger from the use of 
such wheat for seed, so far as danger of 
carrying .rust infection to next year’s 
crops are concerned. It might be the 
germination was reduced by severe rusting 
of the field. Had you known the facts 
before planting you could have determined 
that point by means of a germination test. 


HOW MANY ONION SETS? 


We have rented a small farm and I 
would like very much to raise some onions 
but I am afraid if we try to raise them from 
seed we won’t get much out of it. I want 
to know how many bushels of small 
set onions it would take to plant one acre. 
—A. E. M., Minn. 

If you plant the sets four or five to the 
foot it will require about one quart of 
sets for each 100 feet of rows making for 
this planting distance about twenty quarts 
or about six and one-fourth bushels of sets 
per acre when the rows are two feet apart. 


OATS AND SWEET CLOVER 
PASTURE 


I need a good summer pasture for cattle 
and sheep. How would oats and sweet 
clover do? How much must I plant of 
each?—B. G. W., Minn. 

Oats and sweet clover should make ex- 
cellent pasture for your cattle and sheep. 
Sow a bushel of oats and ten pounds of 
scarified sweet clover seed to each acre of 
land. Give them both a good chance to 
get a start before pasturing them. Do not 
turn stock in on the pasture when it is 
muddy or soft. If the animals eat the 
oats down closely take them off for a week 
or two to give the sweet clover a chance. 


SUCKING LICE ON CATTLE 


My cattle are infested with lice. I have 
dusted with sodium fluoride, but that was 
no good. The lice grow fat on it. They 
simply bury their heads in the cow’s hide 
and live on. What am I to do?—C. R. W., 
Ark. 

You cannot control sucking lice by 
means of the sodium fluoride, tho it is suc- 
cessful enough for biting lice. Coal tar 
dips applied as a spray or dip will control 
the pests, but must be repeated in ten 
days to prove effective. Probably this will 
serve at this season for you, tho where the 
weather is cold and treatment in winter 
is necessary, thoroly rubbing on a little 
raw linseed oil at intervals of a week is to 
be recommended. 


SCALE AND LICE ON FERNS 


My ferns have a scale on them, rather 
black; also an insect, as you will see from 
the enclosed. What shall I do to get rid 
of them?—Mrs. R. T. F., Ind. 

Dip your ferns frequently in a solution 
of forty percent nicotine sulphate, diluted 
at the rate of one part to six hundred of 
water. A cubic inch of hard laundry soap 
for each gallon of solution dissolved, and 
added to the water, is to be recommended. 





AMOUNT OF ROUGHAGE TO FEED 


How much hay and silage can I fecd 
Holsteins weighing twelve hundred 
pounds?—B. T. ©., Neb. 

Generally it is figured a cow can e:t 
three pounds of silage and one of hay 
for each hundred pounds live weigh 
This is a safe rule to follow if the silaye 
is of good quality, and if the hay is « 
legume. But do not feed excessive 
amounts of silage, as it is quite bulky 
and contains too little of the digestible 
nutrients. With silage and clover a cow 
of the Channel breeds will do well on 
about a pound of grain daily for each 
three to three and a half pounds of milk 
produced, while Holsteins such as yours 
will undoubtedly do quite well with a 
pound of grain for each three and a half 
to four pounds of milk. The composition 
of the grain ration will depend on feeds 
available. 


CROPS FOR FORAGE AND BEES 

What is your idea on planting a special 
crop for bees? I have always understood 
it does not pay, but a bee man says farm- 
ers should plant lots of clover and buck- 
wheat for bees.—C. R. H., Mich. 

The crops such as sweet clover, buck- 
wheat, etc., which furnish good bee pas- 
ture, are generally profitably grown for 
forage or for grain, or soilage, and they 
are of added value because they make good 
bee pasture. However, for bees alone 
they would not be profitable. 


USE CULTIVATED GROUND 


I am preparing to plant strawberries on 
one of two plots. One is a pasture | 
plowed last fall, and the other is a garden 

lot where we have grown vegetables the 
ast three years. I would rather grow 
strawberries on the first plot, but I no- 
ticed when we plowed for our garden we 
had a lot of grubs. Would these kill the 
strawberries?—Mrs. P. R.., Ill. 

a want to be as sure as possible of 
satisfactory results, plant the‘strawberries 
where the garden has been. Of course, it 
should be well fertilized. When straw- 
berries are planted on land taken from 
pasture or other sod, grubs generally do a 
great deal of damage. 


PUT ON FERTILIZER 


I have a quarter-acre of grapes. Up to 
two years ago fine growth was made each 

ear, but the past two years the growth 
is not ee. Canes are rather short 
and ng have kept the vineyard 
fairly clean, but we haven’t sprayed as we 
have no sprayer. We prune each year, 
having used the spur-renewal system. My 
question is, does this vineyard need fer- 
tilizer, or does it need more thoro eultiva- 
tion, or what does it need?—C. H., lowa. 

Your vineyard -probably needs ferti- 
lizers, and also thoro cultivation and 
possibly drainage. To make sure of 
success with grapes see first to the proper 
drainage of the land. Control insect pests 
and diseases by proper spraying. Culti- 
vate the vineyard well; keep all weeds out 
of the producing vineyard until the middle 
of August, but do it by shallow cultiva- 
tion. Then if the need is demonstrated 
apply fertilizer. Three hundred pounds of 
nitrate of soda may be applied, dividing 
this quantity into two lots, the first of 
which is applied at the time the leaves 
are unfolding, the second three weeks 
later. Two hundred pounds to the acre of 
acid phosphate will help in your soil also. 
Liberal application of ‘ton ard manure, 
reinfo: with three or four hundred 
pounds of rock phosphate, to the acre 
would also give you excellent results. 
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L’Ultima Canzone 


MARTINELLI 
Victor Artist 
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“ p Traviata—Addio del passato 
Don Giovanni—Vedrai, carino 


BORI 
Victor Artist 


Malaguena 
Clavelitos 


Records. 
recorded to date. 





DE LUCA 


Victor Artist 
Masked Ball—Eri tu 


The Victor Company originated the mod- 
ern talking machine and was the first to 
offer the public high-class music by great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 


patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 
and by the merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking-machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or some- 
thing you hope will doas well, and remember 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


The forty-three records by Martinelli 
listed in the Victor Record catalog are 
the authentic interpretations of this great 
They are Martinelli himself— 
every record carries with it his own per- 
sonal approval. His selections include: 


Eugene Onégin—Air di Lenski 6195 $2.00 


Ernani—Come rugiada al cespite 
Iris—Apri la tua finestra - 


William Tell—O muta asil del 


pianto} 6212 2.00 
Traviata—Dei miei bollenti spiriti 


There’s a charm to Bori’s every inter- 
pretation that is most delightful, and it is 
depicted with absolute fidelity on Victor 
This life-like quality is readily 
‘apparent to the artist herself—to every 
one upon hearing any of her twenty-seven 
Among them are: 


Whatever de Luca sings, his perform- 
ance is perfection itself and he finds every 
self-same quality reflected in his Victor 
Thirty-three numbers have been 


Here are some of them: 


Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al 
Factotum > 6077 $2.00 


Ernani—oO de’ verd’ anni miei 


William Tell—Resta immobile 
Marriage of Figaro—Se vuol 
ballare 


Don Carlos—Per me giunto @ 
il di supremo} 6070 2.00 


Double-faced 


} 737 1.50 





Victrola No. 100 
$150 


Muhogany, 
oak or walnut 





Double-faced 
1 543 $1.50 


} 544 1.50 
Victrola No. 240 
$125 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Double-faced 


} 596 1.50 
? 


Victrola No. 215 
$150 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


that the Victrola—the standard by which all 
are judged—costs no more. The Victrola 
instrument line includes twenty-one models 
of the three general types shown &t from 
$25 up. Ask your dealer or write to us for 
illustrated catalog. 


To be sure of Victor Products, see 
the following trade-marks—under the lid 
of every instrument and on the label of 
every record. 


Ze Victrola 


PEO UE. Mt OFF. 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Cruising Among the East Indies 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HE Dutch East Indies 

include a large part of 

Borneo, the islands of 

Java and Medura, Sumatra, 

Celebes, the western part of 

New Guinea and the Molucca 

islands. Altogether the area 

is 735,000 square miles. The 

opulation is nearly fifty mil- 

“4 the great majority of 

whom live on the island of 

Java. The population is nearly seven times and the area nearly 
sixty times as great as the mother country—Holland. 

In this article I hope to give you some idea of the little- 
known island of Sumatra. It 1s one of the largest islands in the 
world. I traveled for a thousand miles along its coast and it 
seemed almost like a continent. In reality, however, it is just 
a little larger than the state of California. It is more than ten 
times as large as the island of Java but has less than one-sixth 
as many people as that island. 

The equator runs thru Sumatra, dividing it almost equally 
in two halves. The climate is, therefore, tropical and the heat 
is intense. During the last days of March the thermometer 
stood all day long at more than one hundred in the shade and 
the nights were almost as hot. On our ship while off the coast 
of Sumatra the thermometer stood at 146 degrees in the engine 
room and you may be sure the stokers and mechanics had a 
time of it. 

A range of mountains runs nearly the entire length of the 
island, and at the equator this backbone is six thousand feet 
high. Like most of these East India islands, Sumatra is vol- 
canic, there being twenty 
or more volcanoes. Most 
of the mountains, however, 
are covered with jungle 
forest. There are many 
rivers on the island and 
one of them, at least, is 
navigable for more than 
four hundred miles. 

Seme of the old vol- 
cano craters are now lakes. 
One of them is a half- 
dozen miles wide and 
seventeen miles long and 
more than a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 
This lake, however, very 
likely occupies two or 
three old craters that are 
now merged together. 
Some of the active vol- 
canoes are continually 
throwing out ashes that 
cover the ground for miles 
and make cultivation of 
the nearby land all but 
impossible. 

Altho but narrow straits separate Java from Sumatra, yet 

they have animals entirely different. While Java has no ele- 
yhants, Sumatra has many of them. The rhinoceros in Java 
~ but one horn while those in Sumatra all have two horns, 
like the African variety. The siamang is a great ape that is 
peculiar to Sumatra. There is one species of ape on the island 
that it is said the natives train to go up the eocoanut tree and 
gather nuts for them 

There are twenty-five species of bats that have been regis- 
tered in Sumatra and thousands of them live in limestone caves 
in the central part of the island. There is a kind of flying-fox 
peculiar to this island and can be found nearly everywhere 
among the trees. The tiger also has his home on the island, as 
the natives often find to their sorrow. More than three hundred 
and fifty species of birds are known to live on this island. 

Sumatra is a land of tall timber as well as various kinds of 
shrubbery. Lronwood, ebony and teak grow in abundance, the 
latter being used in shipbuilding. Forests of pine are numerous 
and gutta-percha is found in the forests. Palm and bamboo, 
fig and camphor trees also grow. Gum and resin are exported 
from Sumatra in large quantities. This is the natural home of 
the pepper tree, and it is said that nearly half of the pepper 
used in the whole world comes from this island. 

Chere are great quantities of coarse grasses grown on the 
island. When forests are cleared away, if the soil is not culti- 
vated, the ground will soon be covered with these grasses. 
Rattan also grows and is used extensively by the natives. 








A native village in Sumatra 


Coffee, indigo, corn and millet 
are raised very profitably, as 
are bananas, sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco and rice. It is said that 
Sumatra tobacco is about the 
best produced anywhere. 

Sumatra is also rich in min- 
eral wealth. Gold is mined in 
the central region, tin is found 
in another region, copper is found in still another region, iron 
is found in many places, and coal is found in several parts of the 
island. There is great quantities of petroleum shipped from 
Sumatra. 

The people in the towns on this island are great for market 
days and they gather for miles around on these days. The 
natives dress in highly colored clothes, if*they can afford them, 
and at the markets not only offer for sale fruits and vegetables 
but all kinds of trinkets, ornaments and toys as well as mechani- 
cal devices. 

It is said that in many places the natives live a sort of com- 
munal life. Several families will sometimes occupy the same 
house. The houses are generally built high on posts and the 
floors are all but level. One piece of furniture they generally 
have and that is a fairly good bed. 

Like India they have their caste system. You can generally 
tell the wealth of a woman by her sarong. If poor, she wears 
one; if better situated, she wears two; and if she is rich she 
wears three of these garments. The chief city and principal 
port is Padang, which is on the west coast. Here rain falls about 
every day and the weather is very hot as it is almost on the 
equator. One of the products that had not a little to do in the 
changing of Sumatra from 
a wild jungle inhabited by 
savages was the tobacco 
trade. No other country 
on earth will produce to- 
bacco so suitable for 
wrapping cigars as this 
wild island. The thinness 
of the leaf, the fineness of 
the texture, the stretchi- 
ness and strength, the col- 
or and neutrality together 
with the undeniable work- 
ability make it sought af- 
ter by many of the manu- 
facturers of cigars. 

Two pounds of Sumatra 
tobacco wi!l wrap a thou- 
sand cigars. It is packed 
into bales that weigh 
about one hundred and 
seventy pounds each. The 
United States imports 
about thirty thousand 
bales of this Sumatra to- 
bacco annually, according 
to the “American Weekly 
Tobacco,” and thus America gets the cream of the tobaeco crop 
of this island, It is actually said that the same tobacco seed 
planted on this island will produce a finer quality of the weed 
than anywhere else in the world. 

The Dutch government! looks after its East Indies with a 
great deal of care. But why shouldn’t it, for this island alone 
is a dozen times as large as Holland? In the northeastern part 
of the island at Medan-De is said to be one of the most exten- 
sive and finest tobacco experiment stations in the world. The 
most of this tobacco land is owned by men of wealth. Coolies 
do the work. They are made up of a half-dozen nationalities. 

The jungle is cleared away and the ground dug up thoroly. 
Each coolie is allotted a little less than two acres. In January 
the seed is sown in beds and in about forty days the baby plants 
are taken to the fields and set out in rows. As the plant grows 
it is “hilled up” very gradually and, when full grown, the soi 
is six or seven inches higher around the plant than in the center 
of the rows. 

About March or April the picking of the leaves begins. They 
begin at the bottom of the plant, gradually working toward the 
top. Fifty of the leaves are tied in a bundle. These bundles are 
then taken to the fermenting sheds where women stack it in 
heaps with a bamboo stick in which a thermometer is kept. 
These heaps have to be watched and taken care of very cares 
fully, for the tobacco must not get too hot. 

After fermentation it is taken to the drying sheds and the 
leaves are sorted into many different (Continued on page 106 
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How would you have lubricated 
a FORD like this one? 
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This 1904 Ford cost $900 
The 1904 Cadillac cost $850 


1904 Ford advertisement WHY 
A Ecatures the “8 H. P. Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 

Double-Opposed Motor” As the Ford engine changed, 
and “Double Tube Tires.” A jts lubricating requirements 
Cadillac advertisement of the changed also. For many years 
same year featured its “‘sensi- now the recommendation for 
tive steering wheel” and ‘‘speed Fords has been Gargoyle 
range of 4to30 milesan hour.” Mobiloil “E.” Gargoyle 
Cadillac also claimed “graceful Mobiloil ““E” meets withscien- 
design, handsome in finish and _ tific exactness the many indi- 
appointments.” But many ~ vidual requirements of today’s 
that year considered Ford the Ford engine. 


cing car! 

weir > jos And Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
In 1904 (as in 1924) one has undergone continuous 
“oil company’’ stood out perfection, based upon (1) the 
among the rest for its special- Vacuum Oil Company’s con- 
ization in lubrication and its timuous progress in selecting 
skill in producing and specify- and refining the most desirable 
ing the correct oil for the crude stocks and -{2) the 
various types of motors. Vacuum Oil Company’s con- 
tinuous engineering study of 

The Ford owner who wrote the Ford car. 
to the Vacuum Oil Company a ee 6 ke pid wie 


in 1904 for advice on lubrica- : Ra 
tion would have received in ality of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E”’ has been imitated. Even 


reply a recommendation based So mak ‘neo Game, Saleen 


upon a careful study of the B Pe ens nt 
& Res ut Gargoyle Mobiloil “E 
Ford "8 H. P. Double-Opposed has never yet failed to prove 











Motor. its superiority when subjected 1 ia 
Quite probably a Vacuim to fair comparative tests. a ie 
Oil Company engineer would This statement you will a 


have. called in person! A jyrove for yourself when you 
Vacuum Oil Company engineer grain off your old oil and refill 


ey bara bed your Ford crank-case with 
model and learn at first hand Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 


its lubricating requirements. i ay 
TRACTOR LUBRICATION : 


ockedis eeoralie 


The correct engine lubricant for the 


ie . 











FORDSON TRACTOR is Gargoyle he 
Mobiloil “BB” in Summer and it 
. ale Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in winter. " 
omestic Branches: The correct oil for all other : 
‘ew York (Main Offi Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo Rochester Dallas : : : ‘ " 
( neat c gg pet mag Detroit iedinaaneil Milwaukee Minneapolis Des Moines tractors 1s specified mn our Chart. f 
Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City Albany New Haven Portland, Me. Springfield, Mass. Peoria Ask for it at your dealer's. tf 
——-_- —————____________________} 
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BARN FOR A GENERAL FARM 


GoD, sensible barns invite livestock 
raising, and, if properly planned, can 
be made to lessen materially the cost of 
livestock feeding and management. 

Barns of the gambrel roof type are com- 
mon, and give good satisfaction. Concrete 
floors, if well soe whey are dry, and give 
long service. Concrete foundations should 
run up above the grade line so as to keep 
the wooden framework absolutely dry, 
free from damage, and away from con- 
tamination by manure and soil moisture. 
Roofs of edge-grain cedar shingles, laid 
five inches to the weather, and applied 
with zine-clad nails will give service for 
forty years. Two-by-six studs and rafters, 
and 2x8 joist make a good framework. 
Drop siding makes a tight and warm en- 
closure. 

These are a few of the more prominent 
features that go to make a barn success- 
fully adapted to the small farm of the 
cornbelt. The picture shown along with 
this article is of Mr. Fred Blaas’ barn in 
Butler county, Iowa. It is 30x50 feet in 
size. 

Studding, sills, plates, rafters, and raf- 
ter ties are of 2x6 material. The sills are 
doubled and anchored to the wall every 
six feet. Studding, rafters and floor joist 
are spaced two feet apart the entire length 
of the barn, The floor joists are 2x8 and are 
supported by center girders of 6x6 material 
resting on a 6x6 post. 

The gambrel type of roof used resembles 
the hull of a boat turned upside down. It 
consists of built-up arches, reinforced with 
splice braces at the angles, spanning from 
one side to the other. These self-sup- 
yorting roofs eliminate the expensive 
Soave timbers, beams, and posts, and 
thereby materially reduce the cost of the 
barn. They also do away with the posts 
in the hay mow which are always in the 
way when the hay is mowed. In the 
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Details of the framing used in the barn 
shown above. 


largest and best barns of today you will 
‘seldom see a timber thicker than two 
inches. The materials required in this 
barn are always carried in stock in lumber 
yards. 

The cement wall three feet above the 
foundation makes for an ideal foundation. 
It not only keeps the wooden framework 
dry, but also out of the way of the horses’ 
hoofs and other damaging agencies. 
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The cross-section sketch gives the de- 
tails of how the barn is framed. Floor 
plan arrangements would be necessarily 
different to fit different requirements. A 
barn of this size could be arranged to 
accommodate almost any need of the 
ordinary cornbelt farm. 

The following material list covers all 
the lumber used in this barn: 
1—6x6x20 girder. 
7—6x6x18 girders. 
4—4ix6x16 posts. 
31—2x8x16 floor joist for hay mow floor. 
31—2x8x14 floor joist for hay mow floor. 
20—2x8x10 floor joist for hay mow floor. 
4—2x8x20 floor joist for hay mow floor. 

and rafters. 

, sills, and end studs. 
tes, sills, and end studs. 
52—2x6x10 rafters. 
69—2x6x18 ribbons and end studs. 
86—2x6x12 rafter ties. 
18—2x4x8 inside partitions and cow stanchions. 
22—2x4x12 inside partitions and cow stanchions. 
6—2x2x16 lookouts. 
10—1x12x8 rough stall partitions. 
4—1x12x16 rough stall partitions. 
4—1x12x14 rough stall partitions. 
10—2x12x16 rough mangers. 
12—2x12x14 rough mangers. 

2,300 feet shiplap for hay mow floor. 
8—1x10x14 shiplap for eves. 
10—1x10x10 shiplap for eves. 

21,000 ec in cedar shingles, or other roofing. 
3,100 feet—6-inch drop siding. 

56 linear feet ridge roll. 

2 ball finals. 

18 barn sash 4 It., 9x12 inches. 
40—1x6x14 flooring for doors. 
12—1x6x12 flooring for doors. 
8—1x6x10 flooring for doors. 

8—4x4x12 posts back of stall partitions. 
15—1x6x16 trim. 

2—1x8x16 trim. 

658 linear feet 14 trim. 

1 barn ventilator. 


LIMING FOR CORN 


Liming for legumes has become such a 
common practice that the idea is often 
held that these crops are the only field 
crops that will respond to this treatment. 
It is, of course, true that.sweet clover, 
alfalfa and red clover, will not grow profit- 
ably on sour soils and lime is often neces- 
sary to establish them. Few other field 
crops are so sensitive that they fail with- 
out lime, but tho they may not fail utterly 
without this treatment there are some 
that profit by it. Among these crops is 
corn. 

On eighteen fields of the Missouri experi- 
ment station where one and one-half tons 
of lime were used every six years in the 
rotation of corn, oats, wheat, and clover, 
the increases in bushels of corn per acre 
as a result of liming go as high as 7.9 
bushels with an average of 3.02 bushels. 
With a conservative price of sixty cents 
for corn, this gives a net profit of eighty- 
one cents per year on a dollar invested. 
Surely at the rate of eighty-one percent 
profit, one need have no great hesitation 
in calling attention to liming for corn as 
well as to liming for legumes, especially 
when the effect from lime may be partly 
lost, since it goes on to the ground ahead 
of the wheat and two years pass before 
the corn comes round in the rotation. 

On nineteen fields of wheat, also scat- 
tered over the state of Missouri, the profit 
on the investment in lime was twenty-five 
percent. With such figures as these on 
corn and wheat one need not hesitate to 
recommend liming as a general soil treat- 
ment at the same time that it is given spe- 
cial emphasis for legumes.—W. A. A., Mo. 


SOYBEANS IN CORN 
“Two years ago it took seven acres of 
corn to fill my silo and this last year it 
took only a little more than three acres,” 
said R. R. Grimes of Lee county, Iowa. 
One of the reasons for this was that he 
used a mixture of soybeans and corn when 
formerly corn alone went into the silo. 
He was surprised, as well as the neighbors 
helping him fill, when half of the corn was 
still in the field and the last door wasin the 
ilo. “I knew that the corn was extra 
good and the beans thick but I never 
ex to fill it with only half what it 

took before,”’ was his explanation. 
Mr. Grimes has a soybean attachment 
on his corn-planter and his en- 
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silage mixture of soybeans and corn, 
Several years ago he mixed the beans and 
corn in the planter box but the beans || 
settled to the bottom and as a result he 
had a poor stand. 

For awhile it seemed like the corn wou!d 
fire and not make what he hoped, but 
the late rains saved it. While he could 
have kept his field cleaner if the corn and 
beans had been in hills his yield might not 
have been as heavy. There were several 
patches of smartweeds in the corn so he 
went thru with a hoe and cut these out 
where they were the thickest, after he had 
been over the field four times, with the 
cultivator. 

He inoculated the seed with commercial 
culture before planting it. During the 
summer we dug up a few plants and the 
nitrogen nodules were in thick clusters on 
the roots. 

He feeds this corn and soybean silage 
with grain and alfalfa to his cattle and 
they clean it up in short order. When he 











lanted this field to be used for ensilage, 

e ex the entire crop would be 
needed to fill the silo. After the silo was 
filled and half the crop still in the field, 
a neighbor offered to trade him ear corn 
for it. Yes, soybeans paid him well and 
hereafter he intends to plant beans in his 
ensilage corn to save buying high-priced 
supplements.—A. M. W., Iowa. 


OIL THE SPRINGS 

Particularly on the roads over 
which farmers are compelled to drive most 
of the time the proper action of the body 
springs of his car or truck is a matter of 
great importance. If the leaves of the 
springs do not slip freely, or if the spring 
binds in the hangers, the chance of break- 
age is greatly increased. 

The wear and breakage of the springs 
themselves is not, however, the most im- 
portant damage done when this vital part 
does not work properly. Springs are not 
only used in car construction to provide 
for the comfort of the poaruaey but also 
to relieve the stresses which the irregulari- 
ties of the road would otherwise put upon 
all parts of the machine. 

When springs do not function properly, 
the excessive jar causes unnecessary wear 
on the motor, rapidly destroys the bat- 
tery, racks the chassis and body, “and 
injures the wheels and tires. A little oil 
on the hanger pins and in the seams be- 
tween the Teaves will keep the springs 
working properly and will reduce repair 
bills. —. C., Nebr. 


Portland Cement Concrete Roads, 
bulletin 1077, United States de nt 


of agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
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“Gordon-Van Tine 


Saved Me 







~/ 
a 
——~ , \ Barn No. 402 
m Gambrel-roof 
my —large.freeloft, 


All framing cut- 


«yj pot vf daytit \ ie Macoriale 


$ 500- Aaron Sautter, 
Minnesota 


From every state in the Union— 
and almost from every county—come 
letters from delighted Gordon-Van 
Tine customers. 


“All I expected and more—saved 20%,” says 
Geo. Squires, Missouri.‘‘Saved $600 to $1,000” 
—Dr. L. E. Lee, Kansas. “Saved fully $1,500” 
—W. R. Gillespie, Ohio. “‘My savings were 
$550”—A. L. Trimble, Nebraska. ‘Saved 
$38.95 on 1,000 ft. oak flooring”—E. John- 
son, S. Dakota. ‘‘No. 1 quality—well pleased” 
—A. L. Peterson, Iowa. 





Let Us Give You Wholesale 
Prices on YOUR Building! 


Thousands Are Saving $200 to $1,000 by Buying Direct From Mill 


Such is the universal verdict from over 
200,000 thrifty home and barn builders. 

They know that Gordon-Van Tine delivers 
bigger value and at lower cost than can be 
obtained anywhere else in the country. 


We cut out all in-between profits because 
we ship direct to you from our four big 
mills—give you the benefits of volume opera- 
tion—and sell at prices that are actually 
wholesale. Frequently this means savings of 
20% to 50%. And you get highest quality 
material, covered by a 20-year guarantee 
that has $1,000,000 resources behind it! 


Build Ready-Cut, or Let Us Figure Your Lumber Bills 


You can choose from 200 home plans and 
654 sizes and kinds of farm buildings just the 
type of home, barn or other building you 
want. Ready-Cut saves you 18% lumber 
waste and up to 30% labor on the iob. 


While Ready-Cut saves you money, if you 
don’t see the building you want in our cata- 
logs, send us your lumber bills on the plan 
you have in mind. We will figure them free, 
and give you lowest wholesale prices. 


VS 


What We Furnish 

For one guaranteed price, 
for every Gordon-Van Tine 
Home, we ship all lumber, 
lath, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, trim, stairwork, hard- 


. Ware, paint, tinwork, nails, 


varnish,enamel. Everything 
guaranteed, highest quality. 
Noextras. Wedonotshipce- 
ment, lime, brick or plaster. 


We are the only 
concerninthe 
building material 
business that 








Easier Housework 


Homes are planned to save 
labor and steps. Compact, con- 
venient, with many built-in 
features to lighten housework. 


Safe Arrival Guaranteed 
We quasentes | highest qual- 
ity material —shipped in sealed 
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Setisfaction Guaranteed or Money Beck I 
331Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 
era ne | ta 5,000 Building 
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roll. Complete 
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Ask for Books You Need! 
200 Home Plans—Shows tos, 

ans, specifications, 3 to 9 room 

for town or country. 
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KILL THE WEEDS BEFORE 
PLANTING SOYBEANS 
"THE most important single factor 

governing the successful production 
ofa crop of soybeans is preparation 
of the seedbed. If the soil isnotrelatively 
free from weeds at planting time, trouble 
with weed-eradication and weedy fields 
will result. On the other hand, if the soil 
has been freed from weed seed by fall or 
early spring plowing and two or three 
workings before planting time, it is easy 
to have nice, clean fields with little culti- 
vating after planting. 

In Illinois, where they grew 218,000 
acres of soybeans for seed in 1923 and 
where more than 90 percent of those beans 
are drilled like small grain, their slogan 
is: “Prepare bean ground first but plant 
corn first.” Corn cannot fight weeds any 
better than soybeans, but weeds in a 
cornfield can be killed by cross cultivating 
checked corn, while the most economical 
way to grow soybeans is drilled solid and 
cultivated with harrow, weeder, or rotary 
hoe. 

The necessity of killing the weeds before 
planting the beans was remarkably demone- 
strated to me early this fall on the farm 
of William McArthur, CerroGordo county, 
lowa, where early spring plowing with 
two workings afterwards showed no 
weeds, while plowing just before planting 
resulted in a very weedy field. 

Early in the spring of 1923, Mr. Me- 
Arthur plowed a strip eighty rods long 
and ten rods wide for potatoes. Just after 
plowing he worked all of the ground with 
a dise and harrow, but he only used five 
rods of the strip for potatoes. Later, 
about May 16th to 20th he plowed the 
remainder of the twenty-acre field for soy- 
beans and planted them about May 24th, 
after he had prepared a good seedbed with 
disc and harrow. At the same time he 
worked the strip which had been early 
spring plowed for potatoes but not planted 
to that crop and planted that area with 
soybeans on the same day, with the same 
variety, and in the same way as the most 
of the field. 

The beans on the early plowed and late 
plowed land germinated at the same time 
and grew rapidly. He ran the harrow over 
both at intervals—four times*in all— 
until the beans were six inches high. Where 
the land had been plowed early, there was 
scarcely a weed in the field, while the rest 
of the field was exceedingly weedy and 
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at least thirty bushels per acre, while those 
on the twenty acres of late-plowed land 
would not yield more than fifteen bushels 
per acre. 

Another excellent demonstration of the 
necessity of early spring or fall plowing 
to exterminate weeds before planting soy- 
beans was conducted on the Agronomy 
Farm of the lowa experiment station 
during the season of 1923. Two plots of 
beans grew side by side and both had been 
—. with a grain drill. They were 

andled just the same except that one was 
fall plowed while the other was not plowed 
until after the middle of May. The beans 
were cultivated with a harrow atintervals. 
The fall plowed plot was the cleanest I 
have ever seen while the plot plowed late 
in the spring was exceedingly weedy with 
the yield reduced at least a third. 

One of the great advantages of soybeans 
is that they usually may be planted any 
time from the last week in April to the 
first week in June, inclusive, and even 
later with early varieties of beans. This 
gives ample time to get in the corn before 
the bean planter need be touched. Since 
most weed seeds seem to start to grow 
between the first and twentieth of May it is 
a good plan to delay planting beans until 
about May 24th which gives plenty of 
time to kill the young weeds on early- 
plowed ground before the beans are 
planted.—F. S. W., Towa. 


WHEN THE LIMERS TESTIFY 
Continued from page 12 
read, “Got a stand of clover after liming 
where it had never caught before,” or 
“Where we limed there was alfalfa— 
without lime there was practically nothing 
but weeds.” 

The twenty percent who secured “‘none” 
or “slight’’ increases include some who 
put the limestone on sweet soil and a few 
who limed old seedings of clover. As 
would be expected in either case, results 
were not very encouraging. 

The songs of praise for “limes for le- 
gumes’’ were loud and long. The most 
skeptical would have to admit, after read- 
ing the testimonials of more than a hun- 
dred farmers, that Joe Wing knew whereof 
he spoke when he said, “‘Legumes love 
lime.” 

It is interesting and worthwhile to note 
the yields of alfalfa and clover from the 
limed fields of nearly 150 farmers. 

The average yield of clover was reported 
as just two tons per acre. That of alfalfa 
was four and one-tenth tons per acre. 

Reported yields varied from one ton 
to as high as nine and one-third tons per 
acre. 

The Iowa average yield of clover hay 
is about one and three-tenths tons per 








The strip of land to the left of the boys was early spring plowed and had few weeds in 


the soybeans, 


The field lo the right was not P owed until May 20th 


and was excessively weedy 


could not produce more than half a crop. 
It could be seen to the furrow just where 
Mr. McArthur had plowed early and 
where he had plowed late. 

Seventy acres of Bill McArthur’s beans 
on various parts of his farm where he had 
plowed the ground early would average 


acre. The farmers who limed got yields 
of two tons—an increase of fifty percent. 
What would a fifty percent increase, or 
even twenty-five percént, mean to the 
state or a community or to the individual 
farmer in the way of better livestock and 
better soils? 
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Liming resulted in a four and one-tenth 
ton vield of alfalfa as an average. Iowa’s 
alfalfa yield is less than three tons. As 
judged by these figures, alfalfa is a heavy 
yielder as compared with clover and, when 
imed, steps out and beats its own time by 
a ton or more. 

Yiélds of two tons of clover and four 
and one-tenth tons of alfalfa, as averages, 
are good reasons why three-fourths of the 
farmers reporting answered “Yes’’ to the 
question, “‘Has liming proved profitable 
on your farm?” 

wo years after the limestone had been 
applied exactly seventy-four percent found 
that liming had paid! 

In this connection it must be remem- 


bered that the full benefits of liming are 








It is not so hard to pay for clover seed when 
you are sure of a stand 


not returned in one or two years, nor in 
four or five years. 

Each succeeding crop will find the ‘‘yes’”’ 
replies growing larger until they reach 
eighty, eighty-five or possibly ninety- 
five percent. 

Only seven and one-half percent an- 
swered “No” to the question, while in- 
different replies such as “don’t know,” 
“not sure,” etc., made up the other 
eighteen and one-half percent. The twenty- 
six percent who did not answer ‘“‘Yes” 
include some who limed soil which did 
not need it, applied the limestone for 
crops other than legumes or in other ways 
did not give the lime a fair chance under 
conditions favorable to the success of 
liming. 

Objections to Liming 

“With the great majority of users 
satisfied that liming is right and profit- 
able, were there many objections noted?” 
you ask. 

More than half of the reports included 
no objections to the use of ground lime- 
stone. About forty-five percent had ob- 
jections to the use of limestone. Freight 
rates received their share of the burden 
and “expense” was frequently mentioned. 
About one out of every seven or eight men 
found “labor” the principal reason for 
objecting to the use of ground limestone. 

One man was honest enough to say, 
“It’s too hard work.” 

Another wrote, ““My only objection to 
liming is that I can’t get enough of it.” 


RED CLOVER DRILLED IN WHEAT 


Drilling red clover into the wheat field 
in the early spring will not only assure 
a better stand of clover, but is very good 
cultivation for the wheat and improves it, 
is the experience of William McCrory, in 
western lowa. 

After drilling on his own wheat field last 
spring the surface was so torn up that 
some of the neighbors despaired of it, 
and he himself had a notion to plow it up. 
But the wheat suddenly began to come 
thru again, and it gave a good harvest. 
In the fall the clover was big enough for 
a hay crop, had he wanted to cut it. He 
preferred to keep it on the field for its own 
protection during winter. 

McCrory says that drilling the clover 
closed the surtace cracks that permit so 
much of the spring soil moisture to escape. 
It gave the loose surface that saved soil 
moisture, also. 

After this he will drill again, he says 
and, if he has no clover to sow, he will 
give the wheat field a harrowing anyway. 
—G. R. H. 
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All the benefits of a closed car with the 
extra on of greater usefulness. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














Folks who know automobiles 
from A to Z, and know by heart 
all the features of many cars, are 
saying some mighty fine things 
about the new Overland Cham- 
pion. They are calling it the 
most useful car—the most carin 
the world for the money! 


The Champion fits right in with 
the work around the farm, be- 
ry giving the whole family 

all the pleasure of a closed car. 
Rear seat and upholstery come 





The Biggest Money’s Worth 


out entirely—giving 50 cubic 
feet of square space for carrying 
anything you want to haul. 


Wide doors both front and rear. 
Adjustable seats for tall and 
short people. Seats make intoa 
full-size bed in car for camping. 
Washable Spanish upholstery. 
Patented Triplex Springs. The 
bigger Overland engine. Ex- 
treme economy. Reliability. 
Everything to make owners glad 
they own a Champion. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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Nohotel bills on long trips. Seats makein- 
to a full-size bed in the car for camping. 


AMPION 


Both seats adjust backward and forward 
to accommodate tall and short people. 
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INOCULATION FOR ALFALFA 
[NOCULATION is always necessary for 

the profitable growing of any legume if 
the bacteria are not already present in the 


soil,” says C. J. Willard of Ohio. One 
farmer may claim inoculation to be all 
bunk because he got a good field of alfalfa 
without it. A careful investigation will 
invariably show, however, that natural 
inoculation took place. 

The nitrogen-gathering bacteria which 
form the nodules on the roots of legumes 
may be carried on seeds, the manure from 
legume hay, on soil washed from one field 
to another, by the wind, and by plants like 
vellow trefoil which are found wild in 
many places. The chances of inoculation 
from natural sources is rather poor, how- 
ever, and if there is any doubt about bac- 
teria being present, it is safest to inoculate. 
It is a simple job and frequently means 
the difference between success and failure. 

In the accompanying picture taken in 
Tippecanoe county, Indiana, is shown a 
common method of obtaining legume bac- 
teria. Sweet clover, so luxuriant along 
many roadsides, harbors bacteria similar 
to those found on alfalfa'roots. Soil from 
sweet clover patches is, therefore, an 
excellent source of the necessary bacteria. 

\s these organisms are very sensitive 
to light they must not be exposed to the 
sun. If possible, choose a cloudy day to 
inoculate and make sure the sweet clover 
soil is worked into the field before it dries 
or the sun has a chance to shine on it. 





HAVE YOU A TIRED PASTURE? 

Permanent pastures in which bluegrass 
predominates, if left entirely to themselves, 
become sodbound and failto produce profit- 
ably. Information on the best methods of 
treating such pastures has been scarce and 
ireque ntly ¢« ontradictory A 

\t the [owa experiment station, a series 
of pasture management experiments con- 
ducted by L. W. Foreman were started 
in 1921. Already the work has progressed 
sufficiently to throw some light on this im- 
portant subject. The soil is a well-drained 
Carrington loam showing slight acidity. 
The vegetation was chiefly bluegrass in 
that typical condition commonly referred 
to as sodbound. A careful examination 
showed bunches of moss working their 
way into the grass. In many parts of the 
area the aftermath of decaying grass roots 
was three inches deep. This covering so 
effectually excluded air from the soil that 
a healthy growth of grass was impossible. 

Treatment consisted of liming, discing, 
harrowing, reseeding, and the application 
of stable manure and commercial fertilizers. 
On the limed area, application was made 
at twice the rate called for by the acidity 
test. Reseeding the first and second years 
was done at the rate of six pounds of 
medium-red clover and two pounds of 
alsike per acre. The third year-the grass 
mixture was composed of five pounds of 
red clover, two pounds of alsike, one-half 
pound of biennial whiteand one-half pound 
of alfalfa. 

Discing was done in March when there 
was still frost in the ground but the surface 
was dry. The disc was lapped half-way 
each time the field was crossed. This re- 
sulted in tearing loose large chunks of 
sod. A smoothing lLarrow laid flat was 
then run over the ground twice in a direc- 
tion crosswise to that taken by the disc. 
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A farmer who saw the field shortly after 
the harrowing remarked that he wouldn’t 
have his pastures treated that way for 
$50 an acre. 

Foreman suggests that where pastures 
are rolling, the disc should be run around 
the hills to prevent any possibility of 
washing. He also suggests that farmers 
let their hired men do the diseing and that 
they go to town and stay there until the 
job is finished. Otherwise there is danger 
that they will get faint-hearted and fail 
to do a thoro job. Manure was applied 
at the rate of eight tons to the acre. 

From the plot which received no treat- 
ment, 700 pounds of air-dry hay were 
harvested by cutting at frequent intervals 
with a lawn-mower. The first and second 
crops on the plot disced, yielded 1,400 
pounds of air~iry hay each. Where treat- 
ment consisted of discing and an applica- 
tion of eight tons of manure per acre, the 
yield for each of the first and second crops 
was 1,900 pounds of air-dry hay. The 
plots disced and reseeded yielded 2,100 
pounds of a much finer quality hay than 
was secured on the other plots. Consider- 
ing the relative costs and the returns, Fore- 
man feels that this plot indicates the best 
practice. Later developments, however, 
may necessitate a change of opinion. 

















A good pasture is esse ntial for economical 
livestock production 


Acid phosphate added to plots that 
were disced produced a yield of 1,500 
pounds of air-dry hay. When reseeding 
accompanied acid phosphate and discing 
the yield was increased to 1,700 pounds. 

Discing ranks first in importance wher 
improving old pastures, thinks Foreman, 
with reseeding second. Stable manure in- 
creases the yield ard is good for any pas- 
ture, but the supply is not sufficient on 
the average farm to warrant using much 
of it on the pastures. There is a strong 
probability that the use of commercial 
fertilizers such as phosphates will prove 
practicable but results so far obtained do 
not justify recommending them, says 
Foreman. 


SCARIFY SWEET CLOVER SEED 

“Only searified sweet clover seed should 
be sown in late spring—during March or 
April,” says Mr. Willoughby, Harper 
county, Kansas. Unsearified or unhulled 
seed may be used if seeded in January or 
February. 

A similar conclusion has been reached 
by farmers in Pottawattamie county, Iowa. 
Seed obtained from regular seed houses 
is invariably scarified, they find, but where 
home-grown seed is sowed it must be 
treated. George Bintz of that county has 
built a searifier which he operates by 
electricity. It consists of a swiftly spmning 
fan which whips the seed upward thru a 
semi-circular drum covered with sand- 
paper. The force with which the seed 
strikes ,the sandpaper is sufficient to 
scratch or break the hulls. Many poor 
stands of sweet clover in Pottawattamie 
county have been traced to~ unscarified 
seed. 

Failures frequently result from covering 
the seed too deeply. In the Iowa county, 
the majority of those mefl who disced in 
their seed had poor stands while those who 
covered the seed lightly with a spike- 
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tooth harow had no trouble. In Harper 
county, K it has been found thai 
very firm seed Is ego 4 Only 
enough loose soil to cover the not more 
than one-half inch deep is needed. Spring 
plowing cannot be made firm enough for 
sweet clover in that state. Clean wheat or 
millet stubble will usually give best re- 
sults in Harper county. A nurse crop is 
— advisable, farmers in that county 
find. 


REINFORCED THE ALFALFA 


A eombined crop of oats, alfalfa and 
sweet clover makes about as fine hay for 
the livestock as he has ever seen, says 
George E. Howard, who farms in Harrison 
county, lowa. He had a case of the alfalfa 
dying out considerably. He gave the fie|d 
a discing in the spring and then put on a 
seeding of oats and some sweet clover. 

When the alfalfa shows a poor stand in 
the spring, it seems always to be a good 
plan to reinforce it with something like 
sweet clover and oats, he reasons. The 
diseing gives the alfalfa the cultivation 
it needs and it enables the oats and sweet 
clover to take immediate hold. “It is 
likely that I would not have obtained 
more than one-half as much hay at the 
first cutting had I not taken the precaution 
to add the other two crops. Even tho this 
oats had to be thrown in as hay its full 
feed value was there.’’—G. R. H. 


BRUSH DAM FOR DITCH 

If there is a quantity of brush nearby, 
no one has a real excuse for not checking 
the growth of field ditches. A large field 
ditch with eager contributing smaller 
ditches affects the vitality of that field 
just as a leaking heart affects the vitality 
of a human being. 

Of that huge pyramid of earth that 
makes an acre of ground, running from 
the center of theearth to the surface, 
only a few inches have the power to grow 
crops. It is to everyone’s interest to save 
this topsoil. 

The accompanying photo shows how 
easily one of these brush dams is built. 
Here a pole has been laid across the ditch 
with two or three saplings set into the 
ground and the cross-members wired to- 
gether. 

The ditch is then filled at this point with 
brush and cull trees with branches intact 
and with the butts upstream. If properly 
made, there is no possibility of the dam 
going out, and the silt that always rides 
flood waters soon fills in about the brush, 
checking the current and encouraging the 
fill which soon forms above the dam. 

Since there is no expense involved save 
time, several of these dams will soon fill a 


























long and deep ditch and should pay for 
themselves in a single season. In a year 
or two the small limbs will have rotted 
away so that the whole field can be tilled 
once more.—D. R. V., Nebr. 
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PUTS TRACTION AND CUSHION 
UNDER HEAVY LOADS 
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RUCKS hauling heavy loads need all the 

tractive power and cushioning qualities that 
engineering skill and rubber compounding knowl- 
edge can devise. 

The Firestone Heavy Duty Cushion is particu- 
larly adapted for this heavy service work. 

These sturdy tires, with unusual depth of tread 
rubber, are built with massive shoulders to give a 
sure, cog-like grip on the road anda real cushion 
to absorb shocks. 

The Firestone Heavy Duty Cushion delivers 
mileage so great that operating costs are materially 
reduced. The extra bulk cf rubber is extremely 
tough and so uniformlycured that wearis far slower. 

There are 800 Firestone Service Dealers ready 
to provide you with the right tires for every load 
and road. Fully acquainted with local haulage 
conditions, they can show you the way to secure 
increased mileage and extend the scope of your 
trucking operations. They have both the skill and 
the facilities to make change-overs as they should 
be made—and save you time, money and trouble. 


Cushion Mileage 


restone 


TRUCK TIRES 


Traction 





AND TRUCK TIRE SERVICE 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION 

HE farmer’s purchasing power as 

measured by his cash income has in- 
creased in both of the past two years. The 
general trend for the future seems to be 
upward. Thereasonsforsuch a view are the 
following: First, the stimulating effect of 
general prosperity on farm prices, which 
most observers agree will continue in 1924; 
second, the halt in the rise of farmers’ 
interest charges and taxes, coupled with 
the scaling down of inflated land values; 
and third, the gradual elimination of 
maladjustments in agricultural production, 
evidenced by the marked reduction in 
winter wheat acreage, the curtailment of 
hog production, and the approaching end 
of liquidation in range cattle. 

Our estimate of January 1, 1924, on 
farmers’ gross sales receipts indicates an 
increase of over half a billion dollars for 
the current crop year. The increase is 
distributed generally over the country, 
except in some of the northwestern wheat 
states and the cattle ranges. 

Cornbelt Gains $125,000,000 

The cornbelt, which receives about 
thirty percent of the farm income of the 
country, shows an increase for the year of 
from 125 to 150 million dollars. This in- 
crease is fairly evenly distributed, being 
rather more pronounced in the eastern 
part of the belt. Hogs and cattle will bring 
in slightly more gross income: Dairy and 
poultry products which are twice as im- 
portant as cash corn, show an increase of 
from ten to twelve percent over last year. 
Corn sold as corn is worth twenty-five 
percent more. Wheat, which is an impor- 
tant crop in all cornbelt states save Iowa, 
will bring farmers in the belt practically 
as much as the crop of 1922. 

Illinois, Ohio and Indiana lead the corn- 
belt with increases in cash receipts for 
this year of five to seven percent. lowa 
and Missouri are practically at a standstill 
with increases of two or three percent. 
Kansas, due to the wheat disaster, has less 
income than last year, but the cornbelt 
section or eastern third of the state will 
about break even. Nebraska appears a 
little better off and the portions of South 
Dakota and Minnesota lying within the 
belt are a little more than holding their 
own, 

The commercial dairy states, namely, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania and New England, 
are increasing their output at steady to 
higher prices. Sales of dairy products 
show a gain of 10 to 15 percent over last 
year, which will mean about 100 million 
dollars more income from this source alone 
in the states named. Higher costs of feed 
and shortage of labor cut into the dairy- 
men’s profits somewhat and there is com- 
plaint at some points regarding the price 
of milk 


In the wheat regions four states, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and the two Dakotas, are 
suffering from short crops as well as low 


In Kansas and South Dakota the 


prices 





value of the wheat crop is reduced about 
40 percent; in Nebraska and North Dakota 
from 50 to 60 percent. So great is the im- 
portance of wheat in Kansas and North 
Dakota that the total farmer’s income es- 
pecially in the latter state will be less than 
in 1922-1923. 

On the ranges stretching from the 
Dakotas and Montana to West Texas and 
Arizona cattle have been selling at un- 
Ss prices. The result has been the 
iquidation of breeding stock, and the 
cattle men have seen no profit. The sheep 
and wool business is on a profitable basis. 
The sheep industry does not bulk large 
in the total farm output, but is relatively 
important in Idaho, Texas, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana and New 
Mexico. 

On the Pacific coast large crops of wheat 
have more than offset the price decline, 
especially in Washington, where the value 
of the crop rose from 33 million dollars-in 
1922 to 52 million in 1923. The important 
dairy regions in California and territories 
tributary to the larger coast cities are en- 
joying fair prosperity. The fruit farmers 
of California,excepting the orange growers, 
have suffered a reverse. The value of the 
fruit crops has fallen from 201 million 
dollars to 157 million dollars.—Research 
Dept., A. F. B. F. 





RADIO FOR FARM FOLKS 

To gain an idea of the rapidity with 
which farm people have recognized the 
benefit and pleasure that can be derived 
from radio, it is only necessary to make a 
short trip thru almost any section of the 
country and observe the large number 
of farmhouses about which an aerial can 
be seen. No class of people are in position 
to obtain greater benefits in a business 
way, or greater pleasure, from the wonder- 
ful developments along the line of radio, 
and they have been quick to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded them. 

In the first place, better results are ob- 
tained by radio out in the country where 
there is a minimum of interference than 
it is possible to obtain in cities where 
there are so many things to interfere with 
the waves which transmit the sound. 
Instruments are constantly being per- 
fected which improve the results obtained 
but it is reasonable to believe that con- 
ditions surrounding country homes will 
“lways be more favorable for radio than 
conditions surrounding the vast majority 
of city homes. 

There are two kinds of information 
which are frequently of real dollars and 
cents value to a large percentage of 
farmers and whose value depends almost 
entirely upon being as nearly up to the 
minute as possible. These kinds of in- 
formation are market reports and weather 
forecasts. By means of radio, farmers can 
keep informed as to the prices that various 
kinds of farm products and livestock are 
bringing on different markets and can ob- 
tain this information direct from the 
market several times during the day, and 
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it can be relied upon as being accurate 
because it is collected and broadcaste | 
by impartial observers employed by the 
bureau of markets of the United States 
department of agriculture. 

In the same way, warnings of changes 
in the weather and information as to the 
kind of weather that may be expected 
within the next several hours, or on the 
next day, are frequently of great valu 
in planning the work. 

Notwithstanding the fact that autos 
and better roads and telephones have, 
in effect, brought farm people much 
nearer to town, it still requires more time 
and greater effort for them to attend 
entertainments, sermons, etc., than those 
who live in cities and towns. Conse- 
quently, the bringing to farm homes of 
music by the world’s best musicians, lec- 
tures by the greatest lecturers , sermons by 
the most eminent preachers, and many 
other entertaining and educational fea- 
tures, means more to farm people than to 
those who with a minimum of time and 
effort can obtain similar advantages with- 
out radio. At the end of a busy day, farm 
people can now select from a wide variety 
of programs the particular type of diversion 
that appeals to them most and enjoy it 
without even the inconvenience of chang- 
ing clothes. 

In selecting a radio receiving set, it is 
worthwhile to remember that the benefit 
and satisfaction derived from it depend 
largely upon the clearness with which 
broadcasted programs can be picked up 
and the distance from ‘which satisfactory 
results can be obtained. While excellent 
programs are broadcasted from stations 
in all sections of the country, there is a 
fascination for most of those who have 
receiving outfits in being able to obtain 
material from the more distant stations, 
as well as those nearby, and it is well to 
bear this fact in mind when selecting an 
outfit. 

Successful Farming would be glad to 
hear both from those who already have 
radio outfits and those who are interested, 
but have not yet obtained an outfit, 
relative to the kind of information they 
most desire about radio and radio sub- 
jects. 


TREATING WHEAT FOR STINKING 
SMUT 

Easier than the formaldehyde method 
of treating seed wheat for preventing 
stinking smut is to sprinkle three ounces 
of copper carbonate powder on each 
bushel of wheat to be treated. In order to 
get this carbonate dust on each grain of 
wheat, pour the wheat back and forth 
several times, or put it in an old hand 
churn, or in a barrel-mixer as shown, which 
can then be run by a gas-engine. 

If you use this treatment a cloud of dust 
will arise if done in the open. Even when 
using barrel or churn some dust results 
from handling. Do the work where a good 
draft blows the dust away. Donot breathe 
it or you will be sick. 








Treating wheat for stinking smut with copper carbonate powder 


of the time it is needed 





No water is used, making it possible to treat seed well in advance 
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This Book Offers a Saving on Everything 
for the Home, the Farm and the Family 


Are you using this book? Do you look 
through it every week to find the right 
price, the lowest price for everything 
you want to buy? 

This Catalogue is now at work saving 
millions of dollars for the people of 
America. Are you getting your share of 
this saving? 


This page is printed to remind 


you of your opportunity 
You have a copy of this big complete 
Catalogue or you can easily get one by 
writing to us. If in immediate need 
borrow your neighbor’s Catalogue until 
yours comes. You can save money. The 
opportunity for Saving is now yours. 

Fifty million dollars’ worth of new 
merchandise is ready for your selection. 
Fifty million dollars’ worth of goods 
manufactured and bought especially for 
this Catalogue, bought when prices 
were lowest, bought where prices were 
lowest—and .paid for in ready cash to 
make our prices lower—to make your 
savings larger. 

Over one hundred expert buyers have 
been working for you, at home and 
abroad, carefully choosing the best, skill- 
fully buying at the lowest prices—and 
the fruit of all this work, the benefit of 
all this experience, the advantage of all 
this vast buying power and ready cash 
—is now yours, 


Montgomery Ward &@ ©. 


The Oldest Mail Order Houses Today the Most Progressive 


FT. WORTH 





KANSAS CITY 


ST. PAUL 


Low Prices and Ward Quality 
Make Your Savings Double 


A low price means nothing without 
quality. It takes quality—serviceability 
—and low price to make a bargain. 

Ward quality stands for satisfaction 
in actual use. It stands for serviceability. 
It means the kind of goods that stand 
inspection and use. 

We do not sell “‘cheap goods.”” We sell 
good goods. Our prices are low—but 
they are not price baits. We never sacri- 
fice quality—serviceability—to make a 
low price. 


Look Through This 
Catalogue Again 


You buy something every week. This 
book, therefore, offers you a saving 
every week. Before you buy, look 
through your Catalogue—Compare 
prices. Remember our Guarantee of 
quality. Remember our Guarantee of 
Satisfaction—“‘Your money back if any- 
thing does not please you.” 

Use your Catalogue. Study every 
department of this book. There is a 
saving for you in everything you wear 
and use. There is a saving for you on 
everything for the Home, the Farm and 
the Family. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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the saving you make enables you to buy many 
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POR MEN AND BOYS: This Catalogue will 

interest you for 
hours if you will study the bengpede articles 
for men. young men — qa) boys. Everything you 
wear, or like, or suits ~ sporting 
goods. rom a Trike to a kinds of tools are 
offered, always at a saving. 





FOR THE AUTOMOBILE: Riverside naa 
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HOME FURNISHING: It is « getianetnt 

Ward's Catalogue. Baperts on besetting the 
xperts on beaw' ving ¢ 
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24-Hour Service 
We have ected our service 
for you. 2r much study and 


testing new pad and em- 
ployi: 


tain your orders will be shipped 
promptly. 

Our records prove that dur- 
ing the past year most of our 
orders were shipped in 24 hours 
—nearly all of our orders with- 
in 48 hours. 
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A LESSON FROM SEED CORN 
AST spring I bought some new seed 
corn and it was as good-looking seed 
as I have ever seen outside of the show- 
room. It was exceptionally well-matured, 
good, deep grain, seemed true to variety, 
and in every way had the marking of well- 
bred, well-selected seed corn. 

We have gathered a crop of that corn 
now and I have an altogether different 
opinion as to the well-bred notion I had 
when I planted the field. I cannot make 
up my mind whether this corn is a product 
of a breeder that paid no attention to the 
production and only selected for looks 
or whether this seed was once good and 
has just “run out,’ as we sometimes say 
in the breeding of livestock. 

My first notice of this poor, production 
came when we first began gathering and 
it took about a fourth more rows to fill 
the wagon than another field that had 
just been gathered. On investigation I 
found that there was just as good a stand 
as the other field and the stalks were just 
as large and the ears were even larger, 
but there was about one-fourth of the 
stalks that did not produce an ear. These 
barren stalks had cost me about ten 
bushels of corn to the acre or about two 
hundred bushels of corn on the twenty- 
acre field. 

Looks Are Deceiving 


The first lesson it has taught me is that 
you cannot tell by the looks of seed corn 
whether it is high producing seed corn or 
not. It may be extra fine show corn and 
still would not be good seed. The second 
lesson is, I am going to reestablish m 
own seed corn plot and be sure of the hig 
producing seed hereafter. These seed 
plots really are not a difficult proposition. 

Seed plots are what we call an ear-to-row 
method of growing high producing seed. 
Of course, it is necessary to get the very 
best seed that can be secured to begin 
with, and if this seed can be secured from 
someone who has already been breeding 
for high production, just that much time 
will be gained. After the ears have been 
selected they must be numbered. Do not 
shell the corn off the ears till you are ready 
to plant the plot. This plot should not 
contain more than one-fourth acre and 
should be as near the house and as far 
away from other field corn as possible. 

After the plot has-been prepared for the 
seed, just enough grains are shelled off 
each year to plant one row. Each row is 
numbered to conform with the ear from 
which it is planted, and the balance of the 
ear is carefully preserved for future refer- 
ence. The plot, of course, should be well 
cultivated and cared for the same as any 
ether corn crop. 

About the time the ears or shoots begin 
to appear and the tassels form, the plot 
should be carefully inspected and every 
row watched very carefully, especially for 
barren stalks, that is, stalks that do not 
have a promising looking shoot. These 


stalks should have the tassels cut off just 
as soon as they appear and before the 
pollen begins to fall. In this way the ears 
will only be fertilized with the pollen from 
good stalks that are producing good, big 
ears. 

When the corn is mature and ready for 
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harvest, each row must be gathered 
separately and weighéd to see which are 
really the high producing ears. You will 
really be surprised at the great difference 
in production of these individual ears. 

When the high producing rows have 
been found, the best ears from them are 
selected for the seed plot the second year— 
and the old, original ears from which these 
high producing rows have been produced 
are brought out and used for the seed plot 
another year. Just the very best ears 
are used and the remainder of the good 
seed can be planted in the fields. 

The same rotation must be gone thru 
the second year, and then you are really 
getting somewhere in the breeding of 
high producing seed corn. Corn is just as 
easily bred as livestock and.one of the 
easiest of our field crops to handle in a 
breeding way. This breeding control is 
made possible by the fact that the corn 
blossom is on two separate parts of the 
stalk. 

The silks that are at the little end of 
every ear are the female organs. The tas- 
sel at the top of the plant is the male organ 
and elements. There is a thread of silk 
to each grain on the ear, and these silks 








Barren stalks at harvest time may cut the 
yield considerably 


are really very fine tubes. If they are 
examined very closely they are of a 
rather sticky nature and, when the 
pollen from the tassel is falling, these 
silks are covered with the fine dust-like 
element that starts a growth and makes 
it ible for the grains to form. 

f the silks of an ear are covered with a 
pase bag during the time the pollen is 
alling there will not be a grain of corn on 
the cob. The cob will be in perfect condi- 
tion but not a single grain. So you will see 
why the undesirable stalks must be de- 
tasseled at the proper time to prevent 
the good ears from being pollenized by the 
barren or scrub male element of the poor 
or non-producers. 


It is very important that any breeder 
of purebred seed corn give the production 
end of his business much attention if he 


intends to stay in the purebred seed corn 
business. I have often heard farmers say 
that there was nothing to the fancy seed 
corn as it would not produce as well as the 
corn they had been raising on their Own 
farms. The fancy corn they had tried 
evidently had only been selected for the 
show and had not been bred for high pro- 
duction. There are many breeders of high 
producing seed corn, and one in my own 
county that has been very successful in 

roducing high producing seed corn and 
i made yields of more than one hundred 


bushels per acre.—G. L. 


R., Mo. 


WHY CLOVER FAILS 


Lack of lime, phosphorus, potash or 
organic matter are the chief reasons why 
ee clover fails, according to clover experts 
of the United States department of agri- 
culture. So serious has the increasing 
difficulty in getting a stand of clover be- 
come that a very careful investigation has 
been made, 
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When lime is néeded, there is no » 
wasting clover seed. Little good will co: 
from an application of acid phosphate o1 
sour soil.. Manure will often do more gov! 
than anything else but its effects will | 
much greater if lime is added io the s 
Should it be impracticable to add a: 
of the needed soil amendments, alsike « 
be substituted for red clover or it may | 
possible to grow a crop of mammo' 
clover and plow it under. Soil so treat: 
will usually be put in a condition suita! 
for red clover. Sweet clover is likewise 
good soil-builder but it must have line 
to grow well. 

Drainage is also an item that must 1 
be overlooked. Soil in which clover heav: 
badly in spring will resist all efforts ‘0 

row clover. In such a situation bett 
rainage or substitution of alsike are t! 
only alternatives. 

Good seed, of course, is always necessary. 
Avoid imported seed and test what you 
expect to use or have your experimen 
station do it for you. One hundred see:s 
may be counted out and placed between 
two pieces of moist blotting paper on a 
plate. Set the plate in a room where the 
temperature runs from sixty-five to eight 
degrees and keep the blotters moist. At 
the end of ten days at least ninety percent 
of the seed should germinate with at least 
several of the remaining seeds hard at the 
close of the period. 


WHY NOT MORE OATS? 


Too many of us think of oats only as a 
horse feed. The ‘average farmer of the 
Central West grows only what he is in the 
habit of feeding to his work teams, think- 
ing the growing of this crop for any other 
purpose not profitable. As a money crop, 
meaning by this a crop to be sold on the 
market for cash, this grain may not return 
the profit of some others, but there is more 
in a bin of oats than just horsefeed or a 
grain to be sold on the market. 

From twenty-five to thirty-five calves 
are usually raised on this farm each year. 
Their winter and spring grain ration, be- 
ginning as soon as weaned, is oats. No 
grain is better for the wing animal, as 
it supplies more of a balance than does 
corn. For the pig, from weaning time un- 
til ready for the fattenin pen, a few oats 
each day promotes a thrifty growth. 

The acreage usually sown to winter 
wheat has been greatly reduced, leaving 
more land for spring crops. Many of us are 
going to have a greater acreage than we 
can handle well in corr or other row crops. 
Why not add a few more acres of oats, 
not with the expectation of making a 
money crop of it, but for profitable feeding 
on the farm? Even the poultry will do 
better for having a little each day, to say 
nothing of the calves, pigs and milk cows; 
and as for horses, oats have always been 
known as the best summer horse grain 
there is.—H. H., Kan. 


SWEET CLOVER WINS A PLACE 


For his first trial with sweet clover, 
which is immensely popular in parts of 
western Iowa, L. A. Chaney sowed it in 
the spring on winter wheat. After the 
wheat was harvested the sweet clover re- 
mained for pasture. Again in its second 
season it will be used for this, says Chaney, 
and hereafter he will not be without this 
crop which imparts so much good to the 
soil as well as providing plenty of pasture 
for many cattle on few acres. 

The sweet clover was given inoculation 
before sowing, and it came up quickly, 
but its growth in the wheat was rather 
slow. On a strip of land that the drill 
missed, and where there was no wheat to 
handicap it, the sweet clover took on 4 
big, rugged growth. So, it might be well 
to sow sweet clover without a nurse crop 
of grain, suggests this farmer. Chaney 1s 
using this sweet clover as a forerunner to 
a trial with alfalfa.—G. R. H. 
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In 1924—six cylinders—*795 


Since the earliest days of the’auto- 


motive industry Oldsmobile has 
been a favorite car among men and 
women who have helped to make 
history. People instinctively respect 
and admire a pioneer—and Olds- 
mobile has always been a pioneer. 


Today, Oldsmobile continues to 
blaze the trail. Taking its wonder- 
fully rich background of experience, 


its skill, its technical knowledge 
and superb manufacturing facilities 
—and supplementing these with 
the immense resources of General 
Motors— Oldsmobile has made 
another genuine contribution to 
the industry. It has produced a 
quality six-cylinder, completely- 
equipped car at a price little in 


advance of the “merry Oldsmo-. 


bile” of 27 years ago. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


Touring Car - $795 Roadster - $785 Sport Touring - $915 Cab - $985 Coupe - $1075 Sedan - $1135 
G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. Prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire extra 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part 
of the United States, at a standard price established by the factory, without the addi- 
tion of any war tax, handling, or transportation charges. Every Oldsmobile dealer has 
a master parts price list issued by us, which is always open for owners’ inspection 


~OLDSMOBILE* SIX > 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR SEED CORN? 


Reports from nearly all parts of the 
cornbelt are to the effect that much of the 
corn saved for seed last fall is of poor 
quality. Indications are that much more 
ordinary care will be necessary if 
strong, vigorous seed is obtained for the 





acreage that will be planted this year. 

It never pays to plant seed corn without 
testing a few kernels from each ear by one | 
of the convenient and simple germination 
methods that have been devised. Time 
spent in making such a test is some of | 
the most profitable time spent on any 
farm where corn is grown. It takes but 
little time to test every ear for a large 
acreage and no one can afford to take a 
chance on planting weak or dead seed 
when he can determine before planting, 
so definitely and at so small expense, 
whether his seed will grow. 

Those who gathered some of the best 
matured ears from their fields before they 
were damaged by frost last fall and 
thoroly dried them in a well-ventilated 
place before freezing weather are likely 
to find a large percentage of their seed 
corn tests strong. Some who picked their 
seed corn in good time and stored it in a 
room with artificial heat, but poorly venti- 
lated, are likely to be disappointed b »y their 
tests. Corn in most sections contained a 
high percentage of moisture at the time it 
was picked for seed. When corn is placed 
in a poorly ventilated room and artificial 
heat is supplied, the air soon becomes 
heavily laden with moisture and the corn 
dries very slowly. If the temperature be- 
comes fairly high, with the moist air and 
corn containing moisture, conditions are 
favorable for ermination and the germs 
in many kernels will swell. These kernels 
will be weak or dead, because of their 
growth having been started and then 
stopped. 

The percentage of good seed that can be 
obtained from corn handled in the manner 
just described will depend upon the condi- 
tion of the corn at the time it was stored. 
Ears that were dry are likely to be all right, 
but those that contained a high percentage 
of moisture when stored may be weak or 
dead, even if not frozen. The strong ones 
can be selected by testing a few kernels 
from each ear. 

Corn which was not picked early and 
thoroly dried is likely to show a low per- 
centage of germination. The unusually 
cold weather of the winter has no doubt 
frozen most of the corn that was not too 
dry to be damaged or was protected from 
the cold. Many report that they are 
finding better seed in corn that was left 
over from the 1922 crop than they are in 
corn from the 1923 crop that has not been 
given special care in the way of storage. 

It pays to test seed corn every year, in 
order to plant only the strongest. This 
year it is no less than short-sighted to 
plant corn that has not been tested. The | 
coset af growing every bushel of corn that 
you grow is increased if time is spent in 
preparing and cultivating ground that is 
growing no crop. In these ‘times when it 
is hard to show a margin of profit, no one 
can afford to waste time and effort. 

The time to test the seed corn and 
know that you have an ample supply of 
strong, vigorous seed to plant your acre- 
age i8 belove other spring work can be 
started. By doing it early, you have op- 
portunity to obtain good seed elsewhere 
before all of it is taken, if the test shows 
your own supply is not satisfactory. 


LIFE OF WHITE OAK POSTS 








Please advise average life of white oak 
fence posts; how long for split posts, and 


how long for pole posts cG. CS., Ine.t 

The length of life of different posts 
varies under different conditions. How- 
ever, in this state, figures wa h we have 
available give the average life of white 
oak posts, both split —— pole posts, as 
seventeen years when untreated, and when 
treated, thirty years. 





‘“T’ll Take 
a Chance!”’’ 


HE thought that goes with the 

cup of coffee at the evening meal 
is a disturbing one. “It may keep me 
awake tonight!” 


The something {caffeine} in coffee 
that keeps so many folks awake nights, 
is entirely absent in Postum—the de- 
licious, pure cereal beverage. The dif- 
ference means a full night’s rest and 
a bright tomorrow. 


Postum 


for Health 
*‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum comes in two forms: 
Instant Postum [in tins} pre 
pared instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal {in packages) 

2 for those who prefer the flavor 
brought out by boiling fully 
20 minutes. The cost of either 
form is about one-half cent a 
cup. 


At grocers everywhere 























Two pleasant ways to relieve a cough, 






M ENTHOL 


(orange colored box) 


SMITH BROTH ERS 


| Famous since 1847 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


Increased quantities of pork products 

nd a decrease in grain were the outstand- 
ing features of the 1923 export trade of 
American foodstuffs. Pork and lard prod- 
ucts now make up about ninety-eight 
percent of our meat exports. Germany's 
import trade for 1923 shows sixty-five 
percent more pork items than during the 
preceding year. An increase over 1922 of 
approximately twenty-seven percent is 
shown in our exports of pork. 

Corn exports dropped from 163,000,000 
bushels to approximately 41,000,000 while 
wheat dropped from 164,000,000 bushels 
to 98,000,000. Flour exported in 1923 
amounted to 16,000,000 barrels, while in 
1922 exports were 15,000,000 barrels. 
Flour export shows an increase over pre- 
war of fifty percent, wheat nearly eighty 
percent and corn about thirty percent. 
Canada, Argentina and India have been 
able to underbid the United States in the 
flour trade of the Far East. Canned foods 
and dried fruits show a general decrease 
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from 1922 shipments. 
Denmark Raising More Hogs 
The first nine months of 1923 showed 
a decided increase in the slaughter of hogs 
in Denmark. Some 2,472,000 were slaugh- 
tered as compared with 1,581,000 during 
a corresponding period in 1922. 
Russian Wheat to France 
France is again importing hard winter 
wheat from Russia. During the war the 
Russian wheat trade was discontinued and | 
American and Algerian durums came into 
favor, Quality and grade of the Russian 
wheat is reported excellent. The trade | 
is handled primarily by British concerns 
and ail shipments have been made under 
the British flag. 
Tomato Pack Increased 
American tomato canneries last year 
put up 14,672,000 cases of canned toma- 
toes. Foreign trade held steady during 
1923, the keenest competition coming 
from the tomato canneries of southern 
Europe. Cuba, Canada, England and 
Mexico consume over eighty-five percent 
of our tomato exports. 
Danes Increase Exports 
Exports of pork, butter and eggs from 
Denmark from January to November, 
1923, show a marked increase. England 
was the chief buyer. 
Canned Reindeer Promised 
Reindeer meat, the regular food of 
northlanders and relished by people of 
temperate climates, has been seriously 
conliliaaell as a future source of meat by 
the United States department of agn- 
culture.t A report from Kamchatka states 
that 15,000 of these animals are available 
annually in that territory for slaughter. 
It is believed that the meat may be ex- 
ported eventually in refrigerators. 
American Lard Too High for Norway 
While American lard is preferred by 
Norwegian housewives, British and Dutch 
brands have practically crowded it out 
of the trade in Bergen. The price of the 
American product is said to be the cause 
for its displacement. 


OATS-RAPE COMBINATION 

A western Iowa farmer sows rape in his 
oats every spring, and after the oats 
harvest the rape supplies pasture for the 
livestock until winter comes. On a five- 
acre piece last spring he sowed four pounds 
of rape to an acre and the regular oats 
seeding of two and one-half bushels per 
acre. 

After hauling away the ripe oats there 
was so much rape that he turned in 250 
head of hogs, big and little, besides a few 
calves, and they ate there until cold 
weather. The calves were at the same 
time given an opportunity to enter the 
cornfield to eat off the lower blades, but 
they preferred to remain on the rape. 

The rape does not cut the yield of oats, 
he believes, and it keeps this field working 
thru the hot seaSon, when most oat fields 





are idle with weeds.—R. G. H. 


Driving is Good 
When the Roads are Bad 


UST THINK of the amount of time you spend behind the 
wheel of your Ford car or truck. If you keep a tight grip on 
the wheel, with your nerves and muscles at a tension, 1n order 
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Every Time You See a Bad 
Road Think of HASSLERS 


to keep the car on the road, driving is a burdensome task. 


But if you take the precautio® to have a set of Hassler Shock 
Absorbers installed on your car 


—and can drive at ease, relaxed, knowing that no sudden stretch 
of bad road can affect the easy steering of your car, then a task 


becomes a pleasure. 


Hasslers make it easy to drive over bad roads. But they do much 
more than that. They protect the car from the bad effects of the 
bumps and bounces encountered every time you use the car. They 
pay for themselves by making the car last longer, by reducing re- 
pair bills, tire bills, fuel bills. The money spent for Hasslers pays 
you a profit just as certainly as the money spent for livestock, seed 


or plows. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


“Flasslers 


TRACE MARK REGISTEREO 





Shock Absorbers 
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ARE THE IMPLEMENTS READY? 


A Time to Take Stock and Make Plans 


HE fact that more than twice as many inquiries re- 
garding farm machinery have been received by Suc- 
cessful Farming in the last month as were received in 
the corresponding period last year indicates that farmers 
are taking stock of their situation and making plans for 
the coming crop season. It is a question that it 1s well to 
consider, for in 
these days the 


his cost accounts. In the case of most farm operation: 
performed by machinery the quality of the work done by 
the machine has a very definite effect upon the return: 
obtained from the crop. A corn-planter, for example, may 
easily reduce the yield of corn by irregular dropping of the 
seed. Even a reduction of one bushel per acre on forty acres 

of corn would 

amount to two 





necessary equip- 
ment is just as 
essential to effi- 
cient production 
as good seed and 
good soil. 
During the 
last four years, 
when prices for 
farm products 
have been low in 
preportion to 
other commodi- 
ties, the general 
tendency has 
been to repair old 
machinery and 
implements and 
make them serve 
for another year 








7 or three _ times 
the annual cost 
of a corn-planter 
that would do 
good work. In 
like manner, a 
binder, or mower 
that goes out of 
commission just 
at the time that 
every minute 
counts in saving 
the crop, may be 
the cause of 
enough loss to 
offset much or al! 
of the saving de- 
rived from using 
the old machine. 

While there is 








or so, rather than 
make the invest- 
ment required 
for new equip- 
ment. It is always good policy to make an implement or 
machine serve as long as it can be made to give efficient 
service at a cost that is not too high. As a matter of fact, 
the actual cost of service rendered by farm machinery is 
much higher than it should be, because of the lack of care 
given to so large a percentage of it. 

The cost of the service which can be obtained from an 
implement or machine is really the important consideration 
and not merely the cost price of the article. For example, 
if an implement or machine which costs $200 can be made 
to give good service for eight years with practically no ex- 
pense for repairs or replacement of parts, the cost of that 
machine is $25 per year plus a small additional cost for 
interest on investment and tax. Of course, there would be 
a certain salvage, or junk value, to,the machine at the time 
it became unfit for further service, and this would slightly 
reduce the cost per year. If, by good care and handling, the 
same machine can be made to serve for ten years, the cost 
per year is reduced to $20. 

It is not always easy to decide just when it is more eco- 
nomical to purchase a new machine rather than attempt 
to make an old 


Plenty of power, but the right implements are necessary in order to use it efficiently 


time to do it, and 
before the rush 
of spring work is 
on, it is time 
profitably spent to go over the implements and machines 
thoroly and put them in shape that they may be ready for 
service when needed. If new parts are needed for any of 
them, they should be ordered, so that work will not be de- 
layed while waiting for the parts to come. 

Of course, there may be expensive breaks with a machine 
in the course of a season’s work which cannot be foreseen 
at the beginning of the season even by a careful examination. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to form a fairly accurate estimate 
of the cost which will be necessary, in the absence of acci- 
dents, to put.a machine in shape to satisfactorily perform 
the work for which it is needed. Unless it can be made to 
do good work, it is almost certain to .e expensive, even 
if it can be made to operate. g 

The cost of farm machinery is one of the several items 
that together make up the cost of producing crops. dt is 
not as large a factor in crop production cost, however, as 
many are accustomed to believe. According to the United 
States department of agriculture, the charge against farm 
machinery is less than four percent of the total net cost of 


producing corn, wheat, or oats. The important consideration 
is to keep this 





one do service 
for another year. 
The difficulty 
lies in the fact 
that it is not al- 
ways possible to 
determine in ad- 
vance, even ap- 
proximately, the 
expense that will 
be necessary to 
keep the old ma- 
chine in shape to 
give good service. 
If it really gives 
good service, and 
there is no large 
expense for re- 
pairs or replace- 
ment of parts or 





loss due to not being able to do the work at the time it 
should be done, then the old machine is more economical 
than a new one. On the other hand, a bill for repairs and 
new parts may easily run up beyond the annual cost that 
should be charged against a new machine, and do it before 
the owner really realizes the situation, unless he is watching 








— Ee 


Modern equipment helps to save the fertility of the soil 


reentage from 
Cecsniine higher 
than is justified. 
Farming meth- 
ods of the pres- 
ent day are 
based upon the 
use of time- and 
labor-saving 
equipment. The 
man who is not 
equipped to pro- 
duce his crops at 
a low cost per 
unit of crop as 
those with whom 
he is competing, 
is handicapped, 
whatever may be 
the price of the 
crop. Too many are so absorbed in the idea that farm prod- 
ucts should return better prices that they are not giving 
the attention they should to the matter of producing a: 
efficiently and at as low cost as ible. There is no question 
in the mind of any fair-minded person that prices for farm 
products are too low in proportion (Continued on page 40 
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Above is 
Pattern No. 323 


Easy to Clean— 
Beautiful—Economical! 


No matter how often the men folks 
come tramping in with muddy shoes— 
no matter what is spilled on the seamless, 
waterproof surface of a Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug—a few minutes with a 
damp mop makes it as bright as new. 


That’s why $°'} Congoleum Rugs are 


taking the place of woven floor-coverings 
in so many homes; in living room, dining 
room and bed rooms all through the house. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Congoleum Rugs offer the same artistic 
designs you find in high-priced woven 
rugs; and in such variety that it is a 
simple matter to make selections to 
harmonize with every room in the house. 


These easy-to-clean, sanitary rugs lie 


Gold Seal 





RuGs 


Pattern 


No. 542 
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Facsimile of Gold Scal that is 
pasted on every guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


flat without fastening of any kind, never 
curl at the corners and with all their 
advantages, they are very low in price. 

6 x 9 ft. $ 9.00 The patterns illustrated 11 ¥ 2 f ; 

7} x 9 ft. 11.25 ane ‘mate te ihe Sve 1 7 6 it. $ .60 
9 x 9 ft. 13.50 large sizes only. The 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
vy) 3 : . “-~ Smaller rugs are made 3 x4 ft. 1.95 
3 


9 x10} ft. 15.75 in other designs to har- 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 monize with them, x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Every guaranteed £°' Congoleum Rug 
carries the Gold Seal pledge of absolute 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money 
Back.”’ The Gold Seal (printed in dark 
green on a gold background) is pasted on 
the face of the material. Look for it 
when you buy. 

Concoteum Company 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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/ CHE CATO LET) 


produce or merchan 





I iat 


five-passenger Sedan 


ture of the Coupe 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Statrons everywhere Applica 
toons will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for 
rerrutory not adequately covered 


The open touring car 
general farm use, carrying passen- 
gers or perhaps miscellaneous bulky 


closed model Chevrolet 


VERY farm needs two automo- 
biles, one of which should be a 


is best for 


dise, but for 


The 


cold or rainy weather,and for church 
or social use the family needs a 
closed car, either a two-passenger 
Utility Coupe as illustrated, or the 


extra 


large rear compartment is the fea- 


Prices f. o. 6. Flint, en 
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verv Farm Needs Two 


These closed cars are very finely 
made, furnished, upholstered and 
trimmed. The windows are of plate 
glass and can be lowered, providing 
as much air as an open car, yet 
affording full protection against 
wind, rain, snow or cold when raised. 


With a second car on a farm, one is 
always available for those at home 
when the other car is out. 


The low prices of Chevrolet make 
the ownership of two cars feasible 
for most farm families. 


SUPERIOR Roadster $490 Frve Unued States manufacturing 
SUPERIOR Touring 495 plants, seven assembly plants and 
SUPERIOR Utility Coupe - 640 two Canadian plants grve us the 
SUPERIOR Sedan - - 795 largest production capacity im 
SUPERIOR Commercial! C hassis - 395 the world for high-grade cars and 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - 495 make possible our low prices. 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - - 550 
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Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan " 
Division of General Motors Corporation 








, 1924 
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Heating the sand and gravel 








A simple method for heating the mizing water 


SOME POINTS ON CONCRETE 


How to Handle and Mix in Cold Weather 


By THOMAS J. HARRIS 


ONCRETE is a material that is very easily used—so 
easily used, in fact, that one sometimes gets careless. 
However, if certain laws are disregarded the best re- 

sults will not be obtained. 

If you should announce some morning that you are going 
to town for the cement for that “concrete barnyard floor,” 
and the wife speaks up and says, “Stop in at the store and 
bring home a sack of sugar,” look out! There may be 
trouble brewing. No, not trouble with the wife—trouble 
with the concrete floor you intend to build. 

Sugar must be kept away from cement. If the two get 
mixed together in even small proportions, ‘you may have a 
batch of concrete on your 
hands that will not set. It 


instance, you are laying a sidewalk, and first you spread 
down a base of cinders on which to place the cement. Cin- 
ders are porous. They will suck the water out of the con- 
crete and leave it too dry, even tho you have mixed it in 
accordance with the rule given above. 

The way to remedy this is to wet the cinders down before 
you put the concrete on them. Then you will-have no diffi- 
culty. And before leaving the subject of water, it might be 
well to again state that water plays a definite part in making 
cement set. It is essential, but use the right amount. 

Another thing to avoid is letting freshly placed concrete 
freeze, for that will greatly damage if not entirely ruin it. 

But that does not mean 
that you should not do 





is known that a single 
pound of sugar will kill 
the cementing value of 
ten sacks of cement and 


So 


been known to cause 
failures in concrete work. 

For instance, a con- 
tractor was building the 
foundations for some large 
railroad shops and every- 
thing was going as it 
should. Finally some- 


| Watch the Amount of Water You Use in 
Mixing Concrete 


inal . 10% too little mixing water wastes 27% of the cement 
even less than that has 6% too little mixing water wastes 10% of the cement 
The right amount of water wastes no cement 

7% too much mixing water wastes 10% of the cement 
12% too much mixing water wastes 20% of the cement 
18% too much mixing water wastes 20% of the cement 
18% too much mixing water wastes 30% of the cement 
25% too much mixing ‘water wastes 40% of the cement 
31% too'much mixing.water wastes 50% of the cement 
42% too much mixing water wastes 60% of the cement 
63% too much mixing water wastes 70% of the cement 
80% too much mixing water wastes 75% of the cement 


== concrete work in the win- 
ter time. 

On the contrary, win- 
ter work of this kind is be- 
coming extremely popu- 
lar the last few years, due 
to the fact that work is 
usually less pressing then 
than during the summer 
months. Observe a few 
simple rules and you can 
go ahead regardless of the 
weather conditions. 








thing happened. The con- 
crete refused to set. It 
was found that the cement 
had been shipped in a car 





This Is About the Right Amount of Water to Use 
With Different “Mixes” 


Approximate mix as usually expressed 


Since warmth and mois- 
ture are required for the 
proper hardening of con- 


Water veutlend eer crete, cold weather work 





that had previously hauled Cement Sand Gravel sack of cement should be planned with 
sugar. The car had not 1 sack 1% cube feet 2% ouble fons goon a to 5% gallons these necessities in view. 
. 1 sac 1% cubicfeet 3 cubic feet rom5%to6 gallons ar 
been well cleaned out and lsack 2 ecubicfeet 3 cubicfeet From5% to 6% gallons Both the mixing water 
therein lay the trouble. Leeck 2 . eubie feet 4 cubic feet From So to S% gallos and the aggregates should 
1 sac 2% cubic feet cubic feet rom to 7% gallons 
A great deal of damage | lsack 3 cubicfeet 6 cubic feet From 8% to 8% gallons be heated. The cement 


can be done to concrete 





forms such a small portion 











work by being careless in 


=== =a of the bulk of concrete 


the amount or kind .of 
water that is used. Water 
that-is dirty and foul will 


The upper table teils how much cement you lose by using too that it need not be heated, 
much or too little mizing water. The lower table tells the cor- 
rect amount of water to use 


but it is well to keep it 
in a warm place for a few 





kill the strength of the 

finished work. For ex- ; 

ample, never use muddy water. Those who mix much con- 
crete never use water in it that is unfit to drink; and that 
is a good, safe rule. 

As to the amount of water, use neither too much nor too 
little. Since concrete is more easily handled when there is a 
considerable amount of water added and a “sloppy”’ mix is 
made, there is often a tendency to add water and save 
labor, but that practice is very wasteful of cement. In this 
sloppy mix, from two-thirds to three-fourths of the possible 
strength of the cement is lost. To make the importance of 
the proper amount of water still more pe it you waste 
two or three pounds of cement if you add a single pint more 


water than is needed to make a workable mix. These figures 
are facts that have been proven in extensive tests. 

The safest working rule is, “Never use more water then 
is needed to make a plastic or jelly-like mix.” 

It is possible for too little water to be used in cement. For 


hours before it is used. 
The nearer the water is 
to the boiling point, the better will be the results, because 
it will take longer to dissipate the heat and cool the mixture. 
There are several methods used for heating aggregates. A 
simple arrangement that any farmer can contrive is a metal 
cylinder similar to a corrugated road culvert over which the 
sand, broken stone or pebbles can be piled and in which a 
fire can be built. Care must be taken to heat the fine and 
coarse aggregates separately in order to avoid premixing 
them in the wrong proportions. If the materials are added 
as outlined and the concrete is deposited immediately after 
mixing, its temperature when placed in the form will be 
around eighty degrees, and if care is taken to prevent the 
too rapid loss of this contained heat the concrete will 
harden properly. The early stages of hardening may be 
even more rapid than under ordinary conditions. 
In placing concrete in cold weather the forms must be free 
from snow, ice and frost. It isa (Continued on page 41 
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THE ECONOMY OF GOOD OIL 

“Rapid deterioration, lack of power, 
overheating, consumption of more fuel 
and rapid carbonizing of the cylinder, are 
some of the inevitable results when a cheap 
grade of tractor oil is used,” says f 
Duffee of Wisconsin. ‘The best oil that 
can be bought is none too good to use in a 
machine working under extreme condi- 
tionsof temperature and bearing pressure.” 

The cost of lubricating oil is a very 
small part of the total cost of operating a 
tractor, including repairs, interest on in- 
vestment and depreciation. The difference 
in cost between cheap oil and the best oil 
is, in most cases, not more than two or 
three percent of the total cost of operating 
the machine. The cheap oil will cost more 
in the long run, as it will mean more re- 
pairs and more trouble. 

Duffee finds that the recommendations 
of the manufacturers had best be followed 
as to just what oils are suited to their 
machines. Reliable manufacturers are 
highly interested in the life and satisfac- 
tion of their machines and go to con- 
siderable expense to determine the best 
oils to use. 





PLANTING SOYBEANS 

“In planting soybeans be sure you get 
northern grown seed and don’t be afraid 
to plant them thick enough,” says B. 8. 
Strayer, Black Hawk county, Iowa. Eight 
years of experience are back of this advice. 

For four years Strayer worked with 
southern grown, late varieties because 
seed was scarce. The results were not very 
promising. Then two pounds of black 
eyebrow seed were secured from the United 
States department of agriculture and_for 
the first time matured seed was raised. 
Last year he had more than thirty acres of 
black eyebrow, manchu and itosan planted. 
The black eyebrow is early, grows tall, 
stands up well, and is a big yielder. Strayer 
likes this variety best for hogging off, for 
silage, or as a seed bean. The ito san is 
smaller and does very well with early corn 
for hogging off. 

For a seed crop, drilling with a corn- 
planter at the rate of fifty pounds of seed 
per acre has been found to be the best 
method. Rows are made three feet apart 
_and the planter set very shallow. The 
plungers that work the corn back from 
the plates must be removed in order to 
plant fifty pounds to the acre. When 
planting with corn for hogging off or for 
silage, a bean attachment is used on the 
planter and is set to plant three beans in 
each hill of corn. This takes about one 
bushel of beans for eight acres. If the corn 
is drilled, the beans can be mixed with the 
corn in the planter boxes. Planting is done 
about the regular time for corn. 

When a hay crop is desired, it is not 
necessary to plant until about June Ist. 
During the spring, Strayer dises the ground 
several times to kill the weeds. From sixty 
to ninety pounds of soybean seed are sowed 
broadcast and covered about one inch 
deep. Seed is always inoculated regardless 
of the purpose for which the crop is 
planted. A commercial culture is used. 


Two Hundred Twenty-Two Radio Cir- 
cuit Desiqns. This is one of the new books 
dealing with the popular radio. Not only 
does it give a very complete collection of 
modern receiving and transmitting hook- 
ups, but it also explains the principles of 
operation of every circuit described and the 
functions of each of the component pieces 
of apparatus in thoro, comprehensive, 
and complete form, conveniently arranged, 
and simple to understand because it care- 
fully avoids needless theories. Norman 
W. Henley. Price $1. 
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First we must gather 
the facts 


A half million farms are already electrified. Millions are 
not. Why? 


Because a light and power company cannot economically 
serve a few, scattered farmers, because farm equipment and 
farming methods are not yet adapted to the utilization of 
electricity, and because electric service cannot be intelligently 
rendered before the needs of farmers are known. 


The first task, then, is to gather all the facts. In this a 
special committee is now engaged, which is composed of ex- 
perts representing the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of the Interior, Department of Com- 
merce, American Farm Bureau Federation, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, Power Farming Association of 
America and National Electric Light Association. 


The first step toward electrifying our farms has clearly been 
taken. Electrification itself will follow when the Committee 
indicates what basis is sound both for the farmer and the 


light and power company. 


A booklet has been published outlining the work of 
the Committee. Write to E. A. White, care American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 58 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, or to National Electric Light Associ- 
ation at 29 West 39th Street, New York City, for it 
costs nothing. Read it and pass it on to your neighbor. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


AS man ame 

require an ambitious person to 

do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous experien.s 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to ~~ T, our instructions. 
are P employed, we can use your 
time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well for 




























Earn $2,000 Extra This Year 


Representative wanted for old reliable 
company which for fifty years has solda 
roduct in universal use through agents. 

very home a prospect. Easy tosell. No 
capital or experience necessary. Whole or 
part time. iberal commissions. Write 
quick for particulars. 

Monumental Bronze Co., 


2 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
than $150 a month, the 
will 


—————————S ee 
appeal to you. Your 
will 


(lies gen tn 6 bende nee ee Send for form “Evidence 
ita costs ne to investigate. Write me today of Conception’’ to be 
mail and place before you the yh Ey signed and witnessed. 

yuna Form, fee schedule, information free. Lancaster 
and Allwine, 427 Ouray Bidg., Washington,D.C. 


ALBERT MILLS, Gon, Mor. & 
278 American Bidg., CINGINNATIC OflOn Used Correspondence Courses Bought and Sold 




















Catalog free. Students’ Exchange,47 W.42n4 St.,N. Y- 
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ALFALFA STOOD SEVERE TEST 


In the spring of 1920, Frank Stephens, 
a northern Indiana farmer, turned over 
an acre of timothy sod, spread four tons of 
ground limestone on it, sowed spring bar- 
ley, seeding with ten pounds of Grimm 
alfalfa seed. 

Twenty bushels of barley were har- 
vested, but the alfalfa—Frank thought 
it had wafted him a good-bye kiss, and 
so did those on the Pulaski county alfalfa 
tour who stopped to note the progress of 
this trial. But it came on, despite their 
crepe-hanging and the dry summer, and 
the stand was plenty thick enough on all 
except about three square rods which were 
resown. 

“Yom can’t keep a good thing down,” 
says Stephens, “for alfalfa browsed to 
earth will rise again. I cut this acre two 
times this summer; and after it grew up 
the third time, I turned my seventy head 
of feeder hogs in on it. This was the last 
of August. At this time, the hogs weighed 
between 130 and 140 pounds each. They 
did not have any other pasture, and I was 
feeding ground oats and rye, corn and 
some tankage. I left them on this acre 
for thirty days, and a part of it looked just 
like a dry lot. Yet I believe every one of 
the plants came on and this alfalfa went 
into the winter with five or six inches of 
growth to protect it. No other pasture 
would have stood such a gruelling test and 
still come up smiling.”—I. J. M., Ind. 


NEW LESPEDEZA VARIETY 


A new variety of lespedeza recently im- 
ported from Korea has been tried out in 
Indiana and promises to become a valuable 
pasture crop. Several farmers in the 
southern part of that state now have good 
stands over their permanent hill pastures 
from small seedings made three years ago. 

It is especially well adap to thin, 
acid pasture lands. Because it grows 
larger and matures at least two weeks 
earlier than ordinary lespedeza or Japan 
clover, it is able to maintain itself over 
the entire state of Indiana. It matured 
seed in Iowa and Michigan last year. 

W. G. Volkmann, Gibson county, 
Indiana, in speaking of the new variety 
said, “The new clover sure has been a 
life-saver for me. The cows do not seem 
to eat it much till the grass dries up along 
in July and August and then they get a 
taste of lespedeza. It stays green during 
dry weather and carries them in fine 
shape until fall rains freshen the grass.” 

The ability of the new clover to reseed 
itself and spread over thin pasture lands 
should make it a valuable pasture legume 
for the Middle West. Its tough, fibrous 
root-system enables it to withstand or- 
dinary summer drouths. 


IMPROVING CLOVER YIELDS 


A man’s ability as a farmer may well be 
judged by his clover fields, think workers 
f the Ohio experiment station. Large 
fields of heavy-yielding clover invariably 
indicate a g rotation and intelligent 
soil conservation. 

In order to get’a good stand of clover, 
vood seed well inoculated is the first con- 
sideration, says the Ohio men. Then use 
lime and phosphoric acid if the soil needs 
them. Finally, provide an abundance of 
vegetable matter in the soil by using 

short rotation. 

The Ohio experiment station started 
cropping a forty-acre field used for variety 
testing in 1894. The first ten years the 
field was given one application of manure 
for each rotation. Then the rotation was 
shortened one year by dropping the timo- 
thy while limestone and acid phosphate 
were added to the application of manure. 

As a result of the improved treatment 
of the soil, the clover yield increased 133 
percent. Corn yields climbed from 48 to 
‘4 bushels; oats from 48 to 61 bushels, 
wheat from 21 to 33 bushels, and clover 





hay from 1.5 tons to 3.5 tons. 
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“Remember to take 
off your overshoes” 


weather mother used to insist that we wear 

them. But her final caution was always to re- 
member to take them off. If we sat all day in school 
with them on, our feet became “drawn” and damp 
ond SSRRETUae-aneeny feet and colds would 
result. 

Feet must breathe to be healthy 


Leather is really a second skin to our feet. The 
natural pores of the animal’s hide are retained in 
| mee ang Through them our feet actually 

reathe. 


Your doctor will tell you that this “breathing” 
of the feet is one reason why there is nothing like 
leather for health. He will tell you that a leather 
sole “gives” with every movement of your foot, yet 
it is so sturdy that it supports the arch. Men and 
women who have worn leather soles and heels all 
their lives rarely have fallen arches and flat feet. 

Heat can escape from a leather sole. Your feet 
are cool and comfortable in summer. They do not 
perspire and become damp in winter. 


The economy of honest leather 


Leather is tough, strong and long wearing. The 
tanning processes add to this strength. Leather is 
composed of thousands of tiny fibres—elastic, strong 
and resilient. , 

Leather soles and heels will hold your shoes in 
shape—keep them style-fresh. Then, too, leather 
— and heels do not slide on wet, slippery side- 
walks. 


H= we hated overshoes! In stormy, sloppy 


Ask for the aill-leather shoe 


When you buy new shoes, ask to see the all- 
leather shoe. It has all the style, the comfort, the 
economy of long wear and lasting good looks you 
= — Insist upon shoes that let your feet 

reathe, 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


The tanning industry is dependent upon the killers of cattle 
for its supply of hides. Beeves are not killed for their hides 
alone. It they were, prices of leather would be prohibitive. 
The entire world competes on an equal footing for the Ameri- 
can business. When you buy good leather, you get greater 
value for your money than when you buy almost any other 
known product. 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER 
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ARE THE IMPLEMENTS READY? 


Continued from page 34 

to prices of other commodities, and every- 
thing possible should be done to place them 
on a more nearly equal basis. It is short- 
sighted, however, to lose track of the fact 
that whether prices are high or low, the 
man who keeps his production cost at 
the lowest figure is the man who makes 
the mest profit 

During the last few years, when prices 
for farm products have been low and 
prices for other things high in comparison 
farm machinery has been repaired anc 
patched and made to do. This has un- 
doubtedly been the wise course. Just how 
far this policy can be pursued with 
economy is a matter that each individual 
must decide for himself, after c refully 
examining and considering the equipment 
he has on hand and the work he will have 
to do. The only point we would urge is 
that it is important to study the proposi- 
tion on the basis of the cost of efficient 
service rather than on the first cost of a 
new implement as compared with the 
cost of repairs which might or might 
not put an old implement in shape to do 
good work. If an expenditure for repairs 
that is less than the annual cost of a new 
implement will put an old implement in 
such shape that it can be depended upon 
to deliver good service, it is economy to 
repair it. On the other hand, if the ex- 
pense for repairs runs close to the annual 
cost of a new implement, and even then 
there is question whether the old one will 
give ad service and not cause costly de- 
lays at critical times, it is strict economy 
to get a new one. 

There is a feeling on the part of a great 
many that the prices of farm implements 
and machinery are too high. They are too 
high in proportion to the prices received 
for farm products, but that is true of 
practically everything, and even on that 
basis farm implements are not nearly as 
high in price as the majority of commodi- 
ties. Manufacturers are emphasizing the 
fact that farm implements cost much less 
per pound than other articles made of the 
same kinds of materials and requiring 
much less work to construct. While a 
comparison of that nature is of interest 
by way of showing the efficiency with 
which farm implement manufacturers are 
using materials and labor, in comparison 
with other manufacturers, and that prices 
of their product are not high considering 
the cost of materials, labor, transportation, 
etc., the point of vital interest to the 
farmer is whether the purchase of a par- 
ticular implement or machine will be a 
profitable investment for him at the price 
he must pay for it. 

Those who are farming on the most 
business-like basis are figuring the return 
on their investment in equipment just as 
carefully as the return in investment in 
land. When it is possible to reduce the 
cost of producing a crop by the use of a new 
or different type of implement and the 
amount is sufficient to pay good interest 
on the cost of the implement, they recog- 
nize the economy of making the reduction 
in cost. An implement that does not re- 
turn a fair rate of interest on the invest- 
ment it represents is unprofitable, regard- 
less of how low its price may be. An im- 
plement that returns good interest and 
even a small profit on the investment is an 
economy, even tho the first cost may seem 
high 


“GAS”? MIXTURE 

Move the carburetor air valve up and 
down on its spindle oceasionally to make 
sure that it is free to move when required. 
If it is stuck and cannot open properly it 
will cause a rich mixture and carbonized 
cylinders when the engine is speeded. 
If it does not close properly it will give 
too lean a mixture and make it almost 
impossible to start the engine.—S. C. C, 
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HARD EARNED MONEY 
Why let it escape? 


hotsurfaces of stoves or old-fashioned 
heaters. 


Science has learned that healthful 
warmth can be enjoyed by radiators 
which warm large volumes of air at 
low temperature. That is why the 
largest and finest buildings the world 
over are warmed by radiators, 


T COSTS real money to warm 

air; why let it escape when 

cold air comes in to be warmed 
all over again? 


“To keep the air fresh in the 
house,” you say. 

No room is air-tight, even with 
doorsand windows closed; airineven 
the best built house will completely 
change itself every hour. 


And that same perfect hot-water 
warmth you can have in your home 
from ARCOLA for $180 and up, com- 
pletely installed. Ask your Heating 
Contractor; he is our representative 
and can tell you all about ARCOLA. 
Meanwhile write the address below 
for the ARCOLA book; it’s free on 
request. 


The air may feel hot, stuffy and 
dead, but that is not because it is not 
fresh. In nine homes out of ten the air 
is overheated; overheated usually 
by coming in contact with the red- 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 
Dept. F-27 — 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Branches in all principal cities 






































All late improvements—full 84 
character key standard size ae BC 
spacer, automatic ribbon reverse. Many other 
standard makes. Time payments if desired. Shi 

ments from nearest of our 29 stores. Order NO 

or write for circular. Resident salesmen wanted. 
American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 
Factory, 462-R, Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


> 52 an hour writing 
show cards at home in your spare time 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting, We show 
you how, guarantee you work at home no 
matter where you live and pay cash each week. 
Particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM Ltd. 
fgphorined and Fully Paid ital, $1,000,000 
1/0 Adams Bidg Canada 


oronto 





CUP ELEVATOR 


‘ave lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this modern ele- 
vator which every farmer can afford, 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 

Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made, 
No short turns to cause friction. 
ens Mein driving shaft runs in bab. 
60 BU. IN ore anaes Lae Chain pas 
nd unds capacity. 
3 MINUTES. F Pays for itself with ” 
That mecanef crainitsaves. Write 
Wheat, Oats or§ifor bive inte 

and catalog. 
Elevator made All Free. 


in 8 different § The Meyer Mf.Co. IN ANY CRIB 
sty lee. Box 1160 peeaembuamal aed 


Morton, 1  ‘GiaeaLle 
FREE 














INSTALLED 




















ever written. 





















STURDY: Barred Rocks and White Leghorns -BRED 
CHICKS Fig po ry Yhorntown.ind. 






























SOYS FOR SOIL FERTILITY 
Continued from page 11 
nitrogen fertilizer would have cost me 
$50. Sure it paid.” 

The Michigan experiment station found 
that inoculated soys were much richer in 
protein and therefore of greater value 
than those without inoculation, the dif- 
ference being fifteen to twenty percent 
in favor of inoculated beans. Almost 
from the other side of the earth comes 
the report, “It pays to inoculate soys.” 
The Cedara station, in South Africa, 
found_that an inoculated crop—leaves, 
stems, roots and all—contained 113.5 
pounds of nitrogen. The crop having} 
no nodules contained only seventy-six 
pounds of nitrogen. Inoculation increased 
the nitrogen content fifty percent in this 
case, 

When Clover Fails 

Hail, in the summer of 1922, totally 
destroyed all farm crops on a number of 
farms near Boone, Iowa. Corn, grain, 
hay and even watermelons were beaten 
almost beyond recognition. County 
agents, extension specialists and others 
gave all possible help in sowing emer- 
gency hay and forage crops. F. G. 
Churchill, farm crops specialist, with the 
Iowa extension service, furnished two 
bushels of soys to one of the stricken 
farmers to plant for hay. These beans 
were planted after the tenth of July. 
cco to Mr. Churchill, the yield 
of soybean hay was not far from two 
tons per acre. 

In the above experience is a strong 
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suggestion that soys might well be tried | 
out as an emergency legume crop when | 
the clover seeding fails, to be put in as 
soon as wheat or oats are cut. 

At Arlington, Virginia, plantings of | 
soybeans made on July 15th and August 
Ist have yielded as high as 4.27 tons and 
3.64 tons of green forage per acre, re-| 
spectively. 

No Plowing Needed 

“From a physical standpoint, soys| 
leave the soil in the finest possible con-| 
dition of tilth. I know of no other crop | 
which leayes the dirt so friable and 
loose. Whatever the exact explanation 
of this physical improvement may be, 
the importance of it should not be over- 
looked. For several years we have been 
drilling our fall wheat directly into the 
soybean stubble, without plowing or 
preparation of any kind, and we find the 
seedbed- in almost perfect condition.” 
This from an Indiana grower, who, in 
1922, had 370 acres of soybeans besides 
those planted in the corn. 

Winter wheat growers will not over- 
look this opportunity to save horseflesh, 
time and money by letting soybeans do 
the plowing, discing and harrowing for 
fall sowings. 


SOME POINTS ON CONCRETE 
Continued from page 37 

good idea to warm the forms before placin 
the conerete. After the concrete is pls 
it should be protected while hardening so 
as to maintain the warm, moist condition 
essential for the rapid development of 
strength. There are many ways of doing 
this. The concrete may be covered with a 
tarpaulin of canvas or burlap, or a layer of 
clean straw or hay will furnish sufficient 
protection for some classes of work. Where 
the job can be enclosed, open coke stoves 
or salamanders may be used. In severe 
weather, with the temperature well below 
the freezing mark, such protection should 
be continued for at least five days. The 
conerete should be protected as soon as 
placed in order to retain the heat. 

Care should be taken that the concrete 
is strong enough to bear a load before the 
‘orms are removed. When you remove 
the wooden forms, pour boiling water on 
the concrete and then tap it lightly so as 
to be sure that the concrete has hardened 
@od not merely frozen. 
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HERE is no other automobile ac- 
6 ficome that gives such supreme 
service, for so long a time, at so little 
cost, as-the Boyce Moto-Meter. 


Remember, there is a Bovce Moto- 





Meter for every car—from a Ford to a ia 
Rolls-Royce. if 
“* Your car deserves one.”’ 1% 
if 
af 
i. 
ee 
: | ie 
pe cama ; ist 5 { 
The MO'TO-METER COMPANY, Ineo ‘ee i 
Long Island City. N.Y. — 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermameters Mens ii . 
“and Bovce Mote-AT eters exclusively : it 
; 4 i} Sek 
- ee srencoarsenne - - a, ti) i ey 
The sign of a iH 
progressive . ha : i] ee 
dealer ay ie i ae: th. 
Borce * ; ae ae i} 
MOTO METER F Boge tf 
Authorized Service Statior . es “ 4 
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ESSENTIALS 


HETHER belonging to a 
millionaire banker, a well-to- 
do business man, or a rather 


poor laboring man, the car that each 
may own needs certain essential care 
and attention or it will not run 
long. The price of the car or the 
wealth of the owner 
has nothing to do 
with the ability of 
a car to run with- 
out gas, oil and or- 
dinary care. So it 
is with the growing 
of fruit Certain 
things are essential 
regardless of the 
size of the orchard, 
the wealth of the 
owner, or the loca- 
tion of those trees. 
The uncared-for or- 
chard goes to pieces 
like the uncared-for cag. The few trees in the home orchard are 
subject to the same attacks of insects and diseases as those in 
the commercial orchards of large size. A single acre of trees 
properly cared for will yield as fine fruit as the orchard of a 
hundred acres 

I’ve been studying some of these essentials as they are 
handled by business-men orchardists. I wanted to see at first 
hand what makes some fruit sell for more money on the market 
than other fruit. I wanted to know why farmers left apples 
covering the ground with the complaint that they were not 
worth picking up when I was paying five and ten cents each 
for apples at the fruit store 

I find that orchardists differ in methods of culture, some 
advocating clean culture, some would leave the land in grass 
under the trees, and some would grow cash crops in the orchard, 
especially until the trees got large enough to pretty well occupy 
the ground. But all are agreed that spraying and pruning are 
essentials, and all are agreed that proper grading is an essential 
to profitable marketing. Even if you have only a tree or two 
for home use and you are content to eat all your apples in the 
light so you can see the worm holes, you will be interested to 
know how fruit growing is done in a business way. It will help 
you to understand why apples are ten cents each at the fruit 
stand while hundreds of bushels lie rotting under the trees of 
the unkept orchards. Maybe you too will want to grow better 
fruit, and can find time to do it. 
I saw down in Knox county, Indiana, a little orchard of sixty 
trees that was eighteen years old. The owner had been buying 
apples because the fruit from this‘orchard was unfit ‘‘to eat— 
in the dark!” The complaint was that the orchard did not 
produce enough to eat. A real orchardist leased these trees 
four years ago and gave the trees essential care. They were 
pruned and were sprayed seven times. The first year the trees 
cleared $1,200, about $1,000 the next year, which was a poor 
apple year, while the 1923 crop was a larger and very profitable 
one 
Take the case of Bert Yates, down in that same county. He 
had made a bad go of it in general farming. Was heavily in- 
volved. He said he was superintendent of county roads just 
to tide him over. He leased an apple orchard and made a clean- 
ing during the war because he produced the sort of fruit for 
which prices are usually good. He set out a peach orchard 
which came into bearing before the lease expired on the apple 
orchard. His 1922 crop of peaches paid off all the mortgages and 











Not cantaloupes, but Dyer peaches 
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IN ORCHARDING 


Business Methods That Apply to One Acre or One Hundred 


By WILLIS TURNER 


his 1923 crop put him to the good 
many thousand dollars. He had 
about 22,000 bushels of peaches 
which sold at better than $2.50, or- 
chard run. 

Was that luck? Not a bit of it. He 
used business methods in orcharding 
and made_ good. 

Take the case of 
J. N. Dyer in that 
same locality. Dyer 
had tried the early 
lamb feeding meth- 
ods of Joe Wing. 
In one way and an- 
other he had ac- 
cumulated a thou- 
sand acres. He was 
land poor when the 
1920 bump came. 
But J. N. had been 
in the steel business 
in St. Louis. He 
perhaps was case-hardened. At any rate he had business train- 
ing that came to the rescue. The success of N. Y. Yates in or- 
charding had convinced Dyer and several other far-seeing men 
that Knox county was good orchard country, so he had begun 
to put out peaches and apples and study orchard methods. 

Mr. Dyer now has 106 acres in Grimes, Winesap and Jona- 
than apples, forty acres of Which are in bearing; 120 acres in 
Hale and Elberta peaches, sixty acres in bearing. Dyer told me 
it took the income from his sixty acres of peaches to carry the 
losses on all his farm lands. That is about sixteen to one! When 
one acre in peaches will carry sixteen acres of farm land in times 
like these you’ve got to respect the peaches whether you want 
to or not. And Dger told me it cost him $60 an acre for main- 
tenance alone on his orchard lahd. That does not include cost 
of picking and marketing. It is cost of spraying, pruning, cul- 
ture and the care that leads up to harvesting the fruit. Most of 
you would go under with such an overhead’ cost of the land as 
that. But orcharding in a business way seems able to take care 
of it and make a good profit besides. 

Mr. Dyer believes that he can best afford to crowd his trees 
to production by cultivation and green manure crops without 
growing any cash crops while trees are coming into bearing. 
He says he can get peaches into bearing in three years by this 
method and that first crop will pay better than any cash crop 
he might grow between the trees. Others believe that it pays 
best to raise cantaloupes or sweet potatoes between the trees 
while they are coming into bearing, but it takes them four years 
to get a crop of peaches. 

Mr. Dyer is fixed with a fine grading shed which is under 
charge of a Georgia grading expert. The peaches are sorted by 
a grading machine into three sizes, and all that do not come up 
to the standard of excellence set by the grading expert are kept 
off the market—the city markets to which the fruit is shipped. 
But all the culls—now do not think of Dyer culls as wormy, 
ill-shaped, runty peaches—are sold at the roadside, which passes 
the grading shed. Mrs. Dyer has charge of all these local sales. 
The fruit is put in little baskets holding six fine, delicious peaches 
or into a larger basket, or into still larger baskets, according to 
the desires of the customers. They can buy anything from a 
peach to eat out of hand to a bushel or more. They sold at a 
dollar a dozen and five dollars a bushel last season. 

“Do you ever have to consider the problem of making peach 


. jam or dried peaches to take care of the culls?” I asked Mrs. 


(Continued on page 56 


Dyer. 
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They are planting sweet potatoes in the young orchard to the left, and in the picture to the right you see cantaloupes and 
sweets growing cash crops while the trees are coming into bearing 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








The chart below shows the 
prices per pound of the basic 
farm machines and other ar- 
ticles the farmer buys. 


Ignore for a minute the 
wat) hw figure in the big circle 
-<==— and study the pound prices of the 
: miscellaneous articles. You will see 
re>stthat they range a// the way from [4 cents up 
to 39,60 and even 81 cents per pound. Y etthese 
are not high-priced goods; they are ordinary, 
everyday articles made of the same materials that 


STZ go into farm machines, and the prices are 
>= accepted as fair by all buyers. The articles are of 





dollar buys the necessities of life; in others it 

buys physical comforts; in still others it buys 
pleasures. Jn the farm equipment store the farmer's dollar 
buys the means to make many more dollars. Xt buys the 
equipment which, like the land itself, is responsible 
for his progress and prosperity. When the farmer 
invests in modern farm machines, he is really buying 
clothing and education, electric lights, automobiles, 
radio outfits, etc., because these things are purchased 
with the money made by farm machines. 


[: some of the stores of any town the farmer’s 


Of all the stores in town, the farm equipment store is 
the one where the farmer gets the greatest return for his 
money. ‘This is true not only on the basis of the fore- 
going but it is found true also by comparing the prices 
paid by the farmer for different articles made of simi- 
lar materials. 


An interesting comparison has been made by the 
Research Department of the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers. They took, First, 
a group of eleven basic farm machines: Sulky plow, 
peg tooth harrow, disk harrow, grain drill, corn 
cultivator, corn planter, corn sheller, grain binder, 
mower, hay rake, and farm wagon—and, Second, a 
list of common articles used on the farm but not classed 
as farm equipment. Then they obtained the pound 
prices of these articles by dividing the retail prices by 
the weights. The pound-price basis.is the only prac- 
tical way to compare these articles and it is entirely 
fair since the materials go through the same machine 
shop and factory processes and are handled by the 
same class of labor. Freight to the dealer’s store was 
not included, since it applies to all articles the farmer 
buys and varies with the distance from point of 
manufacture. 


a standard line sold practically everywhere. 


Now note the low average retail price per pound 
of farm machines. The average pound price of these 
basic machines and*implements, needed by every 
grain-growing farmer, is less than the west in the 
other group. Some of these farm machines have com- 





plicated parts in their makeup and all of them are 
built to stand years of hard use, yet the average price 
the farmer pays for these necessary farm machines is only 
13 cents per pound. 


The above comparisons, which can be du- 
plicated in any community in this country, 
prove the statement that the farmer pays less 
money, pound for pound, for the machines that 
do his work than he pays for any other similar 
manufactured article he buys. 





A 7-ft. grain binder, priced like the c 





This shows what farm machines would cost if they were priced like other articles the farmer buys: 


A sulky plow, priced like a wringer, would cost about $45 MORE 
A peg-tooth harrow, priced like a forge, would cost about $30 MORE 
A disk harrow, priced like a buck saw, would cost about $50 MORE 
A grain drill, priced like a food chopper, would cost about $390 MORE 
A corn planter, priced like a forge, would cost about $60 MORE 
A corn cultivator, priced like a vise, would cost about $40 MORE 
A corn sheller, priced like a milk can, would cost about $20 MORE 
heapest automobile, would cost about $200 MORE 
A 7-ft. grain binder, priced like an ash can, would cost about $150 MORE 
A 5-ft. mower, priced like a lawn mower, would cost about $80 MORE 
A hay rake, priced like a garden rake, would cost about $110 MORE 
A wagon, priced like a hand washing machine, would cost about $50 MORE® 














The National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers has 
issued several bulletins on subjects similar to the above. We will be 
glad to see that the full set is sent to those interested. Drop us a line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
Uncorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, IIL 
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Where the Farmer’s Dollar Buys the Greatest Value 
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Look for “Planet Jr.”” 


Planet Jr. No. 12 
Double-Wheel Hoe 


Your biggest 
cash crop 


What do you grow that 
is more important than the 
food you eat? Why spend 
good cash for food that can 
better be raised right on 
the place and the money 
kept at home? With a 
Planet Jr. Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe the small labor item is 
nothing compared with the 
better living and big cash 
saving of home-grown, 
home-stored vegetables. 
They pay an income every 
day in the year. 

Give the boy a Planet Jr. 
Wheel Hoe with a garden to 
work on shares. He’ll learn 
more farming that way than 
from a roomful of books. 

The new catalog tells the 
story. Get one from your 
dealer or from us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc.’ 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Specialized Field and Gar- 
den Tools in the Worid 


Dept. 30 
5th & Glenwood Avenue 
Philadelphia 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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¢ On Every Farm «: 


Successful Farming believes every 
farm family needs and deserves the 
oducts of a home orchard. Every 
arm family can and s have 
the health and pleasure to bederived 
from an abundance of home-grown 
fruits. The experience of thousands 
of home orchardists proves the fam- 
ily can have this fruit, and that the 
orchard large enough to insure a full 
supply every year will, in most years, 
return a profit besides. 
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A MIDDLE-WESTERN PEAR 
ORCHARD 

If you should list all the varieties of 
pears that Wm. Moellering, a northeastern 
Iowa farmer, grows in his orchard, you 
would have to name fifteen varieties. His 
is not only the biggest pear orchard in 
his part of the state, but his collection of 
varieties is probably one of the most com- 
plete anywhere in this section. A few of 
his varieties are Sweet Canning, Lincoln, 
Longworth, Kieffer, Flemish Beauty, and 
Seckel, of which the first four named seem 
to be best adapted to northern Iowa con- 
ditions. 

When a man grows pears he is generally 
letting himeelf in for a lot of trouble. 
Blight usually chooses pears for a host 
the first thing. Eternal vigilance and 
activity with pruning tools and disin- 
fectant are the best control measures. 
Mr. Moellering’s orchard consists of two 
hundred trees ranging in age from forty 
years down to one. 

There is profit in pears when they are 
cared for. One tree has borne fourteen 
bushels for Mr. Mocellering. Eleven 
Sweet Canning trees bore a total of 125 
bushels. Pears brought a dollar to two 
and a half a bushel last year, so these 
pear trees certainly have repaid their 
owner for the time and care he has de- 
voted to their spraying and pruning. 


PRUNE WISELY 


The first thing on the orchard program 
for the new year, aside from ordering 
spray materials, is pruning. As this work 
is taken up it is well for all of us to brush 
up a bit on what we are after in our 
orchards. Fruit production is the one 
thing an orchard is for, and fruit pro- 
duction depends directly on the condition 
of the tree and the amount of bearing 
wood it carries. 

It is a mistake, and one all too com- 
monly made, to prune the apple tree of 
bearing age too heavily, especially in the 
dormant season. That is one of the surest 
means possible of throwing the tree out of 
bearing. It is the first four years of the 
tree’s Rie that are the important ones in 
training to a desired shape. The years 
following are supposed to be the ones 
when all pruning done is for increasing 
fruit production. 

Of course, dead and diseased wood can 
be removed at any time. The sooner it is 
taken out the better. Anyway, such wood 
is of no value to the tree, for it has neither 
food-making nor fruit-bearing possibili- 
ties. 

Next get out the crossing branches, 
especially where they rub each other. The 
wounds these interfering branches may 
make are unusually favorable locations 
for the entrance of decay and possibly 
other tree diseases. 

Another type of interference which 
should be cut out is the weaker of two 
closely paralleling branches. One strong 
branch in a location is better than’ two 
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Like Steam 
The Nichols-Shepard 
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thresher as a steam engine. 
When coupled with the 30x52 
Red River Special it makes the 
most economical and profitable 
) threshing outfit possible. 
You have been waiting for \Y 
/ this kind of an outfit. 
It is just the right thing for 
either a group of farmers or a 


erman. 

It will do all the work you 
want in a day’s run, because it 
will thresh all the average crew 
can get to it. 

The 20-42 Tractor is also adapted 
to plowing, grading, silo filling, wood 
cutting and o' power ications 
on the farm. 

Easily handled, starts quickly in cold 
weather and burns  econom- WW) 

rite for catalog and learn of the 
great advantages which this tractor 
YZ and this outfit possess. 
f Nichols & Shepard Co. 
(Un Cony Busi: Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Spe- 


Sr ers,Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 
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Y 20-42 
Ny Oil-Gas Tractor 
‘I delivers as steady power to a 
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- Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better— 54 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
eg he fill. a free ane 
logue has over pictures 0 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses. 
i fi 

















Sample of Our Improved 


pureery 
ry 8 , 
FRE IOWA GOLD MINE CORN 
- The deepest grained, emailed 


copbed joomn » existence; Fo | prostes ; fee : 
than other sorts, maile . 
plant an acre, prepaid$1.25. Large catalog free. 


tOWA SEEDCO.. Dept., J, DES MOINES, IA. 
Try My New Potato--7200 Fon ye 


quick cooking, finest flavor, order quick. 41bs., $1 00. 
c. C. ALLENDER, Alton, W. Va- 
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weaker competitive ones. But the 
trained tree is going to require but few 
serious cuts for the removal of interfering 
branches, for the properly trained tree has 
had interference largely nipped in the bud. 

Branches that are too rangy, the ones 
that seem bent on reaching out into the 
next county, ought to be cut back, the 
amount depending on the extreme of the 
ranginess. In iniading back such a branch 
—in fact, in heading back any branch— 
it is wise to head back to a lateral. Just 
take a careful look at some of the prunin 
you have done yourself in the past an 
you will see why this should be a practice. 
Branches headed back a distance from 
the lateral, or stubbed back, will send out 
a lot of sprouts, covered by summer with 
leaves, and the tree will be so densely 
covered that sunlight cannot strike into 
the tree, hence the bearing area will be 
much reduced. If you have to take out a 
whole branch, or practically the whole 
thing, it is generally good practice to cut 
clear back to the parent branch. 

on’t leave stubs, and don’t cut out 
any more fruiting wood than you abso- 
lutzly have to. It is too bad, sometimes, 
that there is no fruit on the trees when the 
branches are being lopped off by some of 
these that prune. Perhaps if there were 
less overpruning would be done. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF THE RBLACK 
RASPBERRY 


{In many sections where black rasp- 
berries were formerly a crop of considerable 
importance, few or none of these berries 
are grown at the present, due to anthrac- 
nose, a fungus disease. 

Yet anthracnose may be controlled by 
starting with disease-free plants, clean 
cultivation, careful pruning, and spraying 
thoroly before the blossom buds open. 

If you will go thru your black raspberry 
patch and observe carefully along about 
the middle of May you will probably find 
small reddish spots on the young growing 
canes and leaves. These spots gradually 
enlarge and they become gray to white in 
the center, with a raised reddish margin. 
Especially is this true of the spots on the 
canes. The spots frequently are so numer- 
ous as to cause large, irregular, whitish 
patches on the cane. These patches ma- 
terially shorten the life of the plants, and 
when the disease is very abundant the 
plants are weakened, fruit production is 
decreased, and the plants are very likely 
to suffer serious winter injury. Frequently 
the disease becomes so serious that the 
fruit fails to ripen. 

In planting a patch of blackcaps be sure 
to select disease-free plants, and-it is a wise 
plan to remove all of the old cane from 
he young plants and set out only the 
roots and crown of the plants, because 
the disease may be carried to a new planta- 
tion on old canes. In order to provide the 
maximum of air drainage about the plants, 

eep the rows free from weeds and ex- 
cessive cane growth. Finally, spray twice 
ch spring, first after two or three leaves 
have unfolded on the old cane, using liquid 
limesulphur at the rate of one gallon to 
nine gallons of water; second, about a week 
before the blossom buds open, using liquid 
limesulphur at the rate of one gallon to 
thirty-nine gallons of water.. Care should 
be taken to cover both the old canes and 
the new growth as thoroly as possible. 


LESS PRUNING, BETTER PLUMS 


_ Don’t waste time doing unnecessary 
things like pruning plums, might be the 
gist of the lesson to be learned from a re- 
cent experiment to determine the needs 
' plums in this respect. Ten representa- 

varieties gave practically the same 
sults. It is safe to conclude that the 
majority of the varieties of plums need 
ttle pruning, after the early shaping of 
ie tree during the first few years after 
planting. 
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Plant Safely 
with SUPERIOR 













Superior Planting has 
meant better planting 
for more than 50 years. 


If you need a planter 
for any seeding job, see 
your Superior dealer. 


UT of the same great factory that produces 

the world’s standard grain drill, come the 
most efficient and dependable machines for prac- 
tically every planting need. Corn, cotton, beans, 
beets, potatoes, clover, alfalfa—the safe way to 
greater profits with these crops—just as with 
wheat, rye, barley and oats—is to plant with 
Superior! 


Buckeye Cultivators 


The Buckeye line is unusually com- 
plete. It includes both Riding and 
Walking Cultivators, One and Two- 
Row—and horse and tractor drawn 
machines. Write today for the Buck- 
eye facts in full. 





Superior Lime Spreaders 


For easy, economical and uni- 
form sowing of agricultural 
lime and commercial fertilizers 
—the Superior leads the field. 
Simple construction. Extra 
strong and long-wearing. Built for lifetime service. 
Can be equipped for use either with tractor or 


horses. 


See your Superior dealer—or write direct for de- 
tailed information on any Superior Drill or Planter. 
Valuable booklet, “Drilling for Gold” yours 
for the asking. Write—or mail coupon—today. 





The American Seeding-Machine Company, Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio 


et | — | — § — F— | — | MAIL THE COUPON Sao 


Check items you are interested in THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE Co, 


Sea eae Springfield, Ohio. 0 
Please send me full informaiion covering mac..ines 

| a! —Alfelfa Drills -Corm & Cotten Drills checked. Also free booklet Drilling for Gold.” 0) 

Of] Corn Planters Potato Pi ; 

anters ieee +2 0 i 

lee ~—Lime Spreaders Buckeye Cultivators ! 

NOTE: Complete Buckeye line includes Address ~  _~_______ 


one and two-row horse and tractor, walk- 
ing and riding cultivators. ae 
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O THE man on the land, 
and particularly those lo- 
cated in the East and Middle 
West, OREGON is the most 
attractive State in the Union 
for a summer vacation. The snow- 
capped peaks of Hood, Jefferson, Pitt 
and the Three Sisters, the enchant- 
ing beauty of Oregon’s lakes and 
streams, evetgreen forests and giant 
trees, rolling hills and well-kept orch- 
ards, flower-bedecked meadows and 
ocean beaches, insure a most delight- 
ful vacation. 
OREGON has the finest system of 
paved highways in America, includ- 
ing the world-famous Columbia 
River Highway -- the “Old Oregon 
Trail”, and the Pacific Highway, 
paved like a city street for 1550 miles, 


OREGON Offers 

Opportunities 
to the homeseeker and the settler, 
especially in diversified farming. No 
crop failures and no destructive 
storms. An ideal year-round climate. 
The Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce has organized a movement to 
aid the farmer in securing better 
prices for his products and to assist 
the settler in selecting the kind of 
farming that is both profitable and 
rightly located. 
Come to Oregon this year for your 
vacation and learn of the favorable 
conditions under which people live, 
and bring up their families. 
For any information about Oregon, 
write, today, to Bureau J, 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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GOOD CARE FOR EARLY BEARING 
Proper care and pruning of young trees 


pays. The young orchard shown above 
shows the result of intelligent manage- 
ment. This is a six-year-old orchard on the 
George T. Groh, Jr., farm near Wathena, 
Kansas. 

This orchard is pruned annually, grass 
and weeds are kept out and worked into 
the soil with a disc. Under these condi- 
tions the trees come into bearing and pro- 
duce excellent fruit. 


HANDLING THE YOUNG APPLE 
ORCHARD 


I have a young apple orchard just 
coming into bearing which has made a 
remarkable growth. In the first place the 
location was just right, being*a gentle 
slope inclined toward the northeastward 
and well protected from the prevailing 
westerly winds. These factors were taken 
into account when the orchard was set 
some eight or nine years ago. The soil 
is of a sandy, well drained loam, and par- 
ticularly adaptable to cultivation. 

From the first, clean cultivation, or 
intercropping, has been practiced. After 
setting the trees no other crop was planted 
the first year. The land had previously 
been under cultivation for two years and 
was in a fine state of tilth and fairly fertile. 
Thus the plans were laid two years before 
the trees were set. That first year the 

ike-tooth harrow was kept busy until 
the first of August and rye was then put 
in to serve as acover crop. my 
location been farther south the cover crop 
would have been of crimson clover. 
Later I learned that winter vetch does 
well, and, like the other legumes, it is a 
nitrogen-finder. All crops of the clover 
family are valuable as soil builders. For 
this reason I have grown peas on the soil 
where trees were to be set, and have also 
intercropped with peas every other year. 
The peas are sold early in the summer and 
vines removed in time for the cover crop 
to be sown. With the exception of one 
year, when buckwheat was sown, the crop 
has been plowed under every spring. 
Barnyard Manure Plowed Under Each Spring 

No commercial fertilizers have been 
used on the land, but each year a coat of 
barnyard manure has been plowed under. 
We have tried to return a little more fer- 
tilizing material each year than has been 
removed by the intercrop. By this 
method I feel that part of the value of the 
manure is returned each year in the crops 
grown between the trees, while something 
remains to push the trees ahead. 

In handling an orchard by this method 
it is important that the interplanted 
crops be quick growing and early matur- 
ing. ‘This allows for the cover crop to 
develop before winter. Young apple 
trees should be stimulated into quick and 
ample spring growth. In order to bring 
this about, the cover crop is plowed under 
as early as the ground is in conditign to 
be worked. The intercrop is then planted 
and cultivation is kept up until the time of 
sowing the cover crop. 

Young apple trees as they come into 
bearing should be handled in such a way 
as to cause them to bear annually. It 
should be borne in mind that the fruit 
spurs and buds, from which the apples 
develop, are produced the year before. It 
is therefore necessary that the trees be 
fed sufficiently to develop the fruit, and 
at, the same time to prepare for next year’s 
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Buy Farm Lands 
Cheap~ Pay After 
5 Years 


Many thousandsof acres of fertile virgin 
land situated along the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northera Railroad in sunny Alabama 
and Mississippi are waiting for ambi- 
tious farmers. This land—onlyrecently 
cleared of timber—is splendid for farm | 
crops, dairying, poultry, stock raising, 
vegetables, fruits, etc. 

A Remarkable Offer 
Under the liberal “Haman Plan’, _ 
take possession of your farm now; but ‘ 
you make no cash payments and pay ‘ 
no interest or taxes for 5 years. Then k 
you will have made money from your t 
crops; and you begin payment in t 
annual installments. 


You Do Not Need n 


A Great Amount Of Cash 
The only cash you will have to spend 
on your farm first 5 years will be 
for live stock, equipment and necessary 
improvements. ‘These will be made as 
cheaply as possible for you, because 
the Ala.-Miss. Improvement Ass’n. 
fostered by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Company, wants you to suc- i 
ceed and will help you. 

Investigate now while the land is 
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Write to-day to - 
‘ D. W. DAVIS, Sec’y 
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Even 
have 
If you have alittle money ($500.00 or more) and are but j 
ambitious write for booklet which tells how one of fect] 
Georgia's strongest trust companys stands ready to Culy 
help you purchase a Georgia Farm. Only experienced have 
farmers need apply. One of the most remarkable succe 
opportunities available today. In writing tell wu it | 
something of yourself; how much money you have : 
and what kind of a farm you are interested 
in (dairy, stock, general agriculture, fruit, ete). 
Return mail will bring you facts. Address 
FARM SALES DEPARTMENT 


oom 20 
ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


LANDOLOGY, FREE, SPECIAL NUMBER 


just out containing many facts of Cloveriand in Marii- 
ette County, Wisconsin. If for a home-or an inves 
ment you are thinking of buying good farm lands, 
where farmers grow rich, send at once for this special 
number of LANDOLOGY. Itisfree on request. Addres 
SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND CO., 


507 Skidmore-Riehle Bldg., Marinette, Wis. 


Crop Payment or easy terms—Muinne- 

sota, NorthDakota, Montana, Idaho, Wast- 

ington and Oregon. _ Free literature. Bd 
what state interests you. H.W. BYERLY, 14 NOR 
ERN P/ CIFIC RAILWAY. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
= —— 
Wanted to hear from owner having farm or u" 
improvediand for sale. Jehz J Black,Chippews Falls Wie 
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pearing. ‘This is where thinning the fruit 
becomes of importance, and it is especially 
true that thinning should be practiced 
with young trees in order that annual 
bearing habits be formed. Yet, it is not 
habit after all, but due entirely to the care 
given the trees. Thus I have found that 
annual crops are the result of careful 
cultivation, generous feeding and judi- 
cious thinning. If the tree overexerts 
itself one year it cannot be expected to 
bear the next. This is the actual fact 
with most orchards. It is impossible to 
take an old orchard and after a few years 
of this sort of treatment bring it into 
annual bearing. 

I believe in the low-headed tree. My 
orchard has been coaxed into the low- 
spreading growths so that a large propor- 
tion of the fruit can be picked from the 
ground. The problem of cultivation is not 
so easy but I have used an extension 
harrow that has done good work under 
the low limbs. It is, of course, necessary 
to do a certain amount of hand work im- 
mediately around the trees. This will not 
need to be done oftener than two or three 
times a season while the work with cultiva- 
tors is done at least once a week. 

Someone may ask if so much work in the 
orchard pays. I believe it does. My trees 
are bearing two years earlier than the 
ordinary orchard and the crops are an- 
nual. Also, the intercrop more than pays 
for the labor. As to spraying, I have not 
yet adopted a definite spraying program. 
I aim to give a thoro spraying when the 
trees are Seheeant and twice following the 
blessoming period to guard against the 
codling moth.—C. H. C. 


BRIDGE GRAFTING 

In spite of every care to protect young 
fruit trees against rabbits and mice 
during the winter, many will be injured. 
The simplest and most practical means 
of saving such trees is bridge grafting. 
This bridge grafting is a simple process, 
but it requires skill in handling the tools. 
A bridge graft is simply a bridge made up 
of one or more cions connecting the unin- 


jured portion of the bark below the wound, | 


and the uninjured portion above the 
wound, in such a manner that a connec- 
tion between the tissues is re-established. 

While bridge grafting may be used on 
practically any sort of fruit tree that ad- 
mits of being readily propagated by graft- 
ing, it is more commonly used with the 
apple than with any other fruit tree. 
However, pear trees which are injured by 
rabbits or mice are repaired in this way, at 
least in many sections. There is no reason 
why the method should not be successful 
on both plums and cherries. Peaches, 
however, graft a little less readily than the 
other trees, and there may be some ques- 
tion as to the value of bridge grafting in 
the case of this fruit. 

Bridge grafting is done in the early 
spring, about the time the trees are start- 
ing into growth, the same as top-working. 
Even tho the trees to be bridge grafted 
have started slightly it makes no difference, 
but it is necessary that the cions be per- 
fectly dormant. If the buds on the cions 
have started appreciably the chances of 
success are very much reduced. In fact, 
it is advisable to secure cions for a con- 
siderable time in ad vance of the time they 
are likely to be used in order to have them 
in a dormant condition when needed, 
storing them in the meantime in a place 
where they will not dry out, and where 
it is cool enough to keep them dormant. 

\ very complete bulletin describing this 
sort of tree repair in a thoro and under- 
standable manner has been issued by the 
United States department of agriculture, 
as Farmers’ Bulletin 1369, Bridge Graft- 
ing. Copies of this bulletin may be 
secured as long as the supply lasts from 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Good Land is Cheap 
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LONG Canadian railroads is situated some of the best 
unoccupied farm land on earth. Today, this land is cheap 
and plentiful. It is cheap because it is plentiful. The country 


is new. 


There are still homesteads to be had free some distance 


back from the railroads and this fact, of course, keeps all farm 
land at reasonable prices. You can get good farms within easy 
distance of a railroad for from $15.00 to $20.00 an acre; good 
soil—deep, rich, fertile, and long terms to pay if desired. 


$15 to $20 Per Acre 


For the same investment in land in Canada, 
you can easily double or treble the acreage 
of your present farm, thus harvesting far 
larger crops and making bigger profits on 
your capital. In other words you can grow 
crops on low-cost Canadian lands at much 
less per bushel than on dearer lands; youcan 
sell at practically the same price per bushel, 
and you have the difference to the good. 


The population of Canada, to- 
day, numbers nearly 9,000,000— 
about the same as the population 
of the United States 100 years 
ago. And, like the United States 
had then, Canada has now room 
for 100,000,000 more. 


No barriers of distance —no 
trackless wilderness—separate 
Canada from you. Already Can- 
ada has the largest railroad mile- 
age, in proportion to population, 
of any country in the world— 
over 40,000 miles of operating 
railroads. She thus has the plant 
and equipment ready to serve a 
large population and she is ripe 
for development. 


Now is the time to grasp your 
opportunity in Canada while 





farms close to the railroads are 
cheap. A few years from now, 
Opportunity will have passed. on. 
Good farms will be scarce and 
prices high. 


Let us give you the details 
about what Canada offers for 
diversified farming, dairy-farm- 
ing, stock-raising, grain-growing, 
fruit and poultry farming. With 
mo cost to you salaried Govern- 
ment officers will give free ad- 
vice about moving and getting 
located. 


It will mean a great deal to you 
if you take your pencil or your 
pen and write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below and 
send it to us. Do it now. 


(Canada 





Come to 





632 


Eastern 
Western Canada 





Department of Immigration 
and Colonization 


Please send me, free and with- 
out obligation, your book on 
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C] book wanted. 


Canada 
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GET MORE FROM YOUR GARDEN 


Attention to Soil, to Rotation, to Varieties 


By L. S. 


OU can insure a crop of vegetables from your garden if 

you are only willing to pay the premium. Little actual 

cash is needed. Maybe you'll have to get a little lime, 
possibly some acid phosphate, but if you have plenty of good, 
well-rotted barnyard manure, and a good, well-drained piece 
of ground, nothing but the most adverse of weather conditions 
will make your garden fail, provided you put into it the right 
sort of care. 

Vegetables will not grow on sour soil, nor where water stands. 
You can fix the sour soil with lime, and you can drain out the 
excessive water with tile, if you cannot move the garden. 

About the best garden fertilizer there is is good horse manure 
from a stable where the horses have been bedded with straw. 
Certain crops such as cabbage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts 
and other vegetables of the cabbage family do especially well 
with cow manure for a fertilizer, for cow manure is cooler than 
horse manure. After your crops are up and you want a quick 
fertilizer, either poultry manure or finely pulverized sheep 
manure makes a fine top-dressir.g. Don’t apply much at a time, 
and do not leave the manure on the foliage of the plants. The 
plants most largely benefited by such top-dressings are those 
such as lettuce, celery, onions, kale, and so on, of which the 
stalks or leaves are the 
desired edible portion. 

Commercial _ ferti- 
lizers may also be used 
for top-dressing, tho 
usually the farm gar- 
den can get along 
without the complete 
fertiliser if plenty of 
manure is at hand. At 
most, phosphorus, and 
once in a while potash, 
is needed in such a 
ease. So much for fer- 
tilizers. After all, if 
the garden is simply 
looked upon as a regu- 
lar farm crop, most 
any of our readers will 
pretty quickly grasp 
the idea of feeding the 
garden crops just as 
they do their field 
crops. 

I believe handy tools 
go farther in making 
a garden  suecessful 
than most of us realize. Of course, I believe in a hoe, and spading 
fork, and so on, but more can be done in a farm garden with a 
wheel hoe for hand work, and a one-horse cultivator, one-horse 
harrow, a small plow, than a half-dozen men with hoes and 
forks can accomplish. Arrange the garden in long rows, as has 
been so often recommended in these columns, so the work can 
be done rapidly with horse labor, and simply supplement the 
horse tools with a hoe. 

Carrying the matter of arrangement just a little farther, 
why not place the perennial vegetables—the vegetables that 
live from year to year, such as asparagus, horse-radish, rhubarb 
and so on—in one end or at one side of the garden so they will 
not interfere with the annuals? Such an arrangement will save 
a lot of time every year. 

When it comes to variety in the garden, I believe in being 
three-fourths the way a conservative, and the rest of the way 
perhaps one might say a plunger. At any rate, for a standby in 
every vegetable stick to the proved standard sorts, but do not 
fail to try out, on at least a small scale, new yarieties every 
year. On the other hand, do not give up a new variety on only 
one year’s failure. It may be you will lose out one year only to 
succeed wonderfully the next. 

There are certain standard varieties of all vegetables that 
should be in every garden where those vegetables grow. 

First come the perennials, of course. Start an asparagus bed 
from seed. Palmetto, Argenteuil, Conover’s Colossal, are all 
good standard sorts. It will be to your advantage to start a 
small patch also from good strong two-year-old roots, for they 
will come along and make you a crop a year or two sooner than 
the seed you plant at the same time. 

Rhubarb varieties to use include the well-known Victoria 
and Linneaus for standards, and others for trial. 

In the garden of vegetable annuals beans head the list, al- 
phabetically at least. The dwarf beans are the early ones as a 
class. Among the green-podded dwarfs you will make no mistake 
im choosing Six Weeks, or Stringless Green Pod. Among the 
wax or yellow-podded early beans there are Golden Wax, 
Kidney Wax, Perfection Wax and many others. The Ward- 
well’s Kidney Wax can be recommended for its reliability. 
Itis remarkable how it makes good under adverse conditions. 











Plant in long rows so you can care for your garden with horse cultivator 
and wheel hoe to save time and work 


GOODE 


Don’t fail to have some of those good shell beans, included 
among which are the bush lima in several good strains, and 
the Goddard. 

Pole beans have a place, or should have a place, in every 
garden. They require poles or brush, of course, but they yield 
heavily enough to pay for the trouble of staking them. ‘I he 
improved Missouri Wonder is a mighty fine variety. Kentuck, 
Wonder is an old variety, and hard to beat. There is also «n 
old variety used for shelling called the Horticultural, or Cran- 
berry. Among the wax podded pole beans you will not go 
wrong with Kentucky Wonder Wax. Pole limas include Extra 
Early lima, the old-fashioned “Butterbean,” and there is tlhe 
King of the Garden lima. The trouble with these pole limas 
is the long season they require. If your season is short you had 
better stick to the bush lias. By the way, the garden fence 
is a good support for all pole beans. It saves a lot of work 
preparing poles and stakes. 

Among the earlier beets Early Eclipse is in high favor, and 
Crosby’s Egyptian is another fine early variety favored over 
the former by many. For late beets Detroit Dark Red is a 
leader. It is a medium-sized, globe-shaped beet of a very dark 
red color all the way thru. There’s nothing nicer for canning, 
at least so far as ap- 
pearance goes. 

Ever grow brussels 
sprouts? They look 
a lot like small heads 
of cabbage growing 
along a stalk. They 
are considered quite a 
treat by city folks and 
they’re no harder to 
grow than cabbage. 
They may be boiled like 
cabbage or prepared 
the same as cauliflower. 
Improved Dwarf or 
Long Island Improved 
are either one mighty 
good. 

Of all early cabbage 
varieties probably the 
early Jersey Wakefield 
heads the list of stand- 
ard varieties. It is 
pointed or conical in 
shape. Just a little 
later than Early Jersey 
Wakefield comes All 
Head Early, a flat-headed variety, and preferred by some on 
this account. Late varieties of cabbage include the old 
reliable Flat Dutch, the All Seasons, and Danish Ball Head. 
The last-named variety is a favorite in the northern cabbage 
regions. 

In my own garden I am planting Chantenay carrots, because 
they are tender, and early, even tho they are only of a medium 
size. They are a half-long variety. If you want a little larger 
variety probably the Danvers Half Long would suit you better. 
They will usually yield a little more, too, and the quality is 
first-class. 

Cauliflower is a member of the cabbage family. It has to be 
grown just like early cabbage, for it will not stand dry hot 
weather. It is claimed the Copcnhagen will do well where other 
varieties fail. Dwarf Erfurt and Early Snowball are standard 
varieties. 

Golden Self Blanching celery is one of the leading varieties, 
and for cornbelt conditions has proved best for me. It is an 
early variety, but at that requires nearly the full season to 
mature. White Plume is another early variety, very popular 
with growers. Giant Pascal is a large late variety. It’s the sort 
to grow and store for winter. 

Sweet corn has to be in a farm garden, or it’s no garden. Just 
a little attention to varieties, poe a lot of attention to planting 
a succession of crops will mean corn right thru the season. The 
season may well start off with White Mexican followed by Cory. 
Early Champion is a good second early variety. Golden Ban- 
tam has come to the front in our neighborhood. Stowell’s Ever- 
green is a fine late variety, or you can plant some of the mid- 
season varieties later. Anyway, you ought to plant a succession 
of crops no matter what varieties you like. 

Don’t fail to plant cucumbers, and remember they ought to 
have just as rich ground as you can give them. Davis Perfect 
is a variety that has made a name for itself. White Spine 
another fine one, especially the Arlington White Spine. 
For pickles the Everbearer and the Chicago Pickle are both 





Lettuce varieties worth having include the Grand Rapids or 
Black Seeded Simpson among the loose-leaf varieties. Be sure 
to try head lettuce, and when you (Continued on page 59 
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OWN YOUR OWN FARM 


FERTILE LANDS AT A LOW COST 
Payments So Small You Will Have 


a Surplus for Comfortable Living 


oh ~ Canadian Pacific Railway now offers you a Farm Home in Western Canada on a 
New Long-Term Plan of Easy Payment that is Extraordinary. Every farmer must be 
interested in oy Ape that makes it possible to own a farm home without taking all his 
profits to meet his land payments and still enable him to give his family the comforts and 
enjoyments of life. 


Payments Extended Over 35 Years—FirstT YEAR FREE Use or LAND 
Under this plan all the settler pays down is 7% of the purchase price—then he will have 
one year’s free use of the land without any interest chargeable whatsoever, after which the 
balance of principle will be amortized on an easy payment plan of 34 equal, annual payments 
which makes the second payment fall due two years after the purchase of the land, which is 
ory on the basis of 7 §, of the balance of the cost of the land. For example, on a purchase 
of 160 acres costing say, $3,000, the down ae. Peg? will be $210 and the annual payments, 
commencing at the end of the second year, will be $195.30. At the end of 35 years the settler 
will get clear title to the land—unless, of course, he wishes to pay sooner, which is his privilege, 
Canada’s 1923 Crops Beat All Records 

In 1923 the wheat crop of Canada exceeded the 1922 crop by almost 100,000,000 bushels. 
In Alberta the average yield was 26.5 bushels per acre and there were many individual 
cases where yields of 50,60,75 and 80 bushels were returned. Other crops showed a corre- 
sponding increase over previous years with equally high yields. These enormous yields on 
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M. E. Thornton, Supt. of Colonization 


Dept. 2083, Canadian Pacific Railway Depot 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


L7 Send This Coupon 


moderate pene land even at average prices for farm products have placed many farmers 


on the highroad to success. 


Stop Paying a Penalty for the 
Privilege of Farming 
High-Priced Land 

You ure paying the penalty in farming 
high-priced land in your district. Without 
unusually high prices for your produce you 
cannot continue farming poy on land 
bought at the price you’d have to pay. These 
are the reasons why you should make the 
change—consider taking up the low priced 
land offered you under these exceptional 
terms. 


No Taxes on Improvements 


Taxes are moderate and there are no taxes 
on your livestock, buildings, improvements, 
implements or personal effects. Good mar- 
kets, modern schools, roads, churches,amuse- 
ments make farm life in Western Canada 
desireable and attractive. 


Irrigated Farm Lands 


In Sunny Alberta—a district that is espe- 
cially adapted to mixed farming and 


Why an Irrigated Farm? 


Because irrigation in Southern Alberta— 


insures you acropevery year—increases your ; 


crops each year—makes you independent of 
weather conditions—produces great quanti- 
ties of coarse grains, pastures, alfalfa, roots, 
etc., thus developing the livestock industry 
which is safe and ultimately more profitable 
than wheat farming—tends towards closer 
development, well-cultivated farms, good 
neighbors. 

These Jands are also for sale upon the 
same amortization terms as our other farm 
lands. Full details on application. 


You Cannot Buy Until 
You Investigate 


You must investigate before buying. In 
order to inspect the land—special inspection 
trips from points Chicago and West will 
leave on the first and third Tuesdays each 
month. Single fare plus $2.00 for the round 
trip. Let us arrange details. 


where irrigation hasbeen provedto BE BSS ERR REE RB EES 


be most beneficial-the Company has 
constructed a vast irrigation systema 
where there is an unfailing supply of 
water which is administered under 
the direction of the Government. 


@ M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 


. 3 
CANADIAN PACIFIG RAILWAY DEPOT 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


I am interested in learning more about: 

{ Prairie Provinces of Canada. 

© Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta. 

© Business and Industrial Opportunities in Western 


© Lloydminster and Battleford Districts. 
My Name.... 
Address... ... ee eee 


Town..... Pe ee ee 


Canada. 
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A Genuine Hapgood 


Disc Harrow 


$28.00 





No side draft—bumpers in center take ali side 
thrust off gangs. Guaranteed genuine Hapgood 
product—this tool has always sold for much 
higher prices. Here is a bargain 

order direct from factory $28.00. 


Get 1924 Hapgood Catalog 
1000 Price Saving Farm Items 


The cheapest way for the farmer to buy. Every 
article listed in catalog is used by farmers—-we 


get one now 


write today for catalog. 


sell for less 


HAPGOOD COMPANY 
108 Henry St. 


Alton, Il. 


UDSON. 


GARDEN TOOLS 


comprmarion ee 
D CULTIVAVOR 


Pw A. outfit ~~ one tool. 











Plants any en seeds in 
rows or hil any distance 
apart-100% accurate. 


Covers seeds uniform- 
\ ly at proper depth. 


SIX TOOLS 
IN ONE 


Ends back breaking bending in planting. It hoes, 
cultivates, plows, rakes--any garden job you wish. 
Enables you to = the size your garden 
without increasifig your work. 


CULTIVATOR RAKE~— € 
handiest little ra. 
made! Does easier, fast 


er, better work. Adjusts 
7 to 18 inches wide. Re- 
move center tooth to 
straddie row. 


you don’t know you 






OME TOWN HUDSON DEALER write for his 
name and free illustrated catalog. 


— HUDSON MFG.CO.— 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Dept 4331 


t’ DITCHER 


Actually turned one flooded acre into 
this record crop payer. Makes thou- 
sands of dollars cash crop gains. 














SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


i in vied of be and worms; insure larger 
. = of —_— fruit. 35th success- 


‘STANUS EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING 
PREPARED MIXTURES 
20 models. Catal containing full treat- 
ise on spraying F Redu prices. 


-/ Wm. | Stahi Sprayer Co., 
7 @ox 96 © QUINCY, ILL. 


CANESEED $1.00 


BUSHEL; Millet geod $1, 00 alfalfa $8.00 up. Sweet clover $8.00 up 
Kaffir $1.50, Feterita 5; we handle complete re ce ieia seed ask 
us for sample; we i piel .-- from several warehouses to 
@ave you freight, buy seeds Thousands of bushels direct from pro- 
ducers and — the saving to you. We predic et much higher prices so 
get your order started, satisfaction or poms Back . Libe: at nce: _ 
en club orders. Satna, ho 


FREE: , Send name and get 2! 5 pedigree sd straw — 
splants free. Piedmont Nursery Co, , Piedmont, Mo. 














This is an unusually well cared for 
field of strawberries 


THE STRAWBERRY VARIETY 
PROBLEM 
While there is probably no state in our 
whole country in which strawberries can- 


/not be grown, each section has a variety 





| 


problem. It is hard to say what variety 
is best for any particular section; some 
varieties, notably the Senator Dunlap and 
Klondyke, have proved very generally 
successful, much more so than most other 
sorts. But the number of strawberry 
varieties that have proved so generally 
successful, as the Ben Davis among apples 
for example, are few and far between. 

Certain things have to be considered in 
making a selection of varieties. First of 
all whether the blossoms are staminate 
or pistillate must be considered; that is, 
whether the flowers are perfect or imper- 
fect. An imperfect blossom is one in which 
the stamens are wanting, or practically so, 
and which therefore cannot produce pol- 
len. A variety with such blossoms can- 
not produce fruit until a variety having 
pollen-bearing blossoms is planted nearby. 

Usually one row of a perfect variety to 
three rows of the imperfect will be satis- 
factory. 

Consider the productiveness of the ber- 
ries, their season of ripening, size, color, 
and quality. I believe I would ’ forget 
color and size in making the selection 
for the home patch, and get the best quali- 
ty 1 could grow. if I were going to sell, 
tho, I would get the nicest-looking, bright- 
est Ted variety of good size I could find 
which would do well. It is too hard to 
talk a customer into buying high-quality 
stuff if the appearance isn’t up to what 
he wants; it 1s so much easier to let the 
berry sell itself on appearance that, un- 
less you are growing berries for a personal 
trade, it is a little better to depend on 
size and color for selling features. Com- 
paratively few farmers attempt to cater 
to a market, so quality will generally be 
the object. 

One of the little things which has done 
more to put some fellows ahead in straw- 
berry growing as well as other lines of 
farm endeavor is a little experimental 
plot. It certainly is the most practical 
way of settling the question of varieties 
for the home place. | And you will find it 
inexpensive, for the experimental plot 
will more than pay its way. Stop to con- 
sider that strawberries are short-lived, 
that they take up mighty little room in a 


garden, that new varieties are coming 
along constantly, and that the variety 
that does well on sandy loam in this 


county may not be what is needed across 
the county line. Stop to consider these 
things and you will quickly realize just 
how valuable a couple of square rods in 
experimental rows may become. 

THE RIGHT SPRAY OUTFIT 

It is not a bit too early right now to 
begin thinking about some sort of spray 
outfit for your orchard if you have not 
already got one. In the mind of the 
progressive farmer there is no longer any 
doubt that it pays to spray. There is, 








however, quite often considerable doubt 
j 


concerning the sort of outfit to buy. 
Time, labor, the size of the orchard and 
the cost of the outfit are the principal 
factors in determining what to buy. If 
time and Jabor are very scarce and difficult 
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ESALFALFA 


Greatest of all forage 
| maneen Facts will amaze you, Rone ney 

saving prices direct from the 
BRAND growers. 


) 1 eo! 


WE SAVE | the cheapest hay crop and 
soil builder er of the age. 


“Farmer Brand” Seeds 





Clean seeds only, the 
best varieties, at lowest prices. 


Gurneys Certified 
Grimm Alfalfa 


Fok: permanent alfalfa 


and, plant Gurney’s 
Genuine Grimm Seed! Main- 
tains an even stand year 
after year. Practically immune to 
cold and drouth, Yields three to four 
heavy hay crops annually. First crop 
ready to cut before common varieties 
are half matured, All seed guaranteed 

Jo pure. Certificate of gen 

with every purchase. 


REDUCED PRICES: Order your 
tom seed now at these low es! 
O Ths. $4.50; 30 Ibs. $12.50; Ibs. 
$2400, 100 ibs. $38.20, Ask for ournew 
160 page catalog. It’s FREE! 
Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
135 Gurney Square 
Yankton, S.D. 





AINSWORTH 
SEED CORN 


TAKE x0 CHANCES THIS YEAR 


Be sure your corn is right. We have both 
1922 and 1923 handpicked, nubbed and tipped 
seed corn. We guarantee our seed corn on 
germination and trueness to name. Learn 
of our wonderful growth in the seed corn 
business. Each ear carefully dried in our 
great furnace-heated seed corn plants. Find 
out why Ainsworth’s disease-free seed corn 
often increases the yield from 5 to 20 bush- 
els per acre. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Send for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. It is free. 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Box E-3 Mason City. 




















GOLDEN S| SWEET CORN 













Ears Measure 
7 to 4 inches moneuscogeerne 
ong . mo) Ta. 
7 +h 
The sweetest ; PA Aaasses - 


tasted.’’ Beautiful 
even rows of golden yellow kernels. Leas starch-more sug#, 


therefore better for table use 
Price per pht. Se: 1-4 Ib. 10c: ib. $0c; 6 Ibs. $1.40: postpaid. 


FREE BOOK sx 22% sition on “Trees and Seeds 


Contains planting information. Write Today. 
SONDERE ~~ tounsanss © 3 & SEED 
Cart Sc SP Bouse. net. Nebr. 


34 Years To Pay For Improved Farms 
at $25. to $35. per acre along the Great Norther? 
Railway. Build for the future a home of your ow? 
Grow corn, alfalfa, sweet clover and grain. Hogs, 
cattle and dairying insure success. Full informatio? 
free. Write—E. C. LEEDY, General Agricultural 
Development Agent, Dept. 71, St. Paul, Minn. 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT LANDS, tne world 


without commission or charges of any kind. Farmers « ~4 
ing to Canada to buy or rent land * os well to wT 


Settlers Welfare Associat 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY ey fore cash, 


here located 
Estate Saleemes Co., 565 Brownell, Lincola, Reve 
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to arrange, a larger outfit will be neces- 
sary for the same number of trees. 
For an orchard of large size an outfit 
of proportionate capacity is necessary, 
while for any orchard the cost must not 
rumeto excessive figures compared to the 
value of the work done. 
For the farmer, a hand pump mounted 
in a barrel is the smallest outfit which can 
be recommended. The farmer’s time is 
limited, he usually has more trees, and he 
has other work such as spraying the hen- 
house, hoghouse and cattle sheds which 
make a larger pump a better investment 
Where there are twenty-five to seventy- 
five trees excellent results may be co 
tained from one of the smaller barrel 
pumps, which may be had either with or 
without the barrel. There are very good 
ones on the market which will give the 
best of service. If there are from seventy- 
five to two hundred trees, a double-action 
or two-way pump will be better, because 
the extra capacity will enable the larger 
amount of work to be done in a limited 
amount of time. If there are over two 
hundred trees a power outfit is recom- 
mended since labor becomes a big factor 
in the hand outfits. It is not a light task 
to operate a pump for a large orchard, and 
the small outfits must give way to large 
ones adapted to the larger sized orchards. 
The manufacturers rate the capacity of 
their machines according to the work they 
will do and are always glad to help in 
choosing the proper outfit. 
Get the Best Hose 

For a hose use only the sort made 
especially for spraying. Some attempts 
are made to use garden hose, but these 
always prove unsatisfactory. ‘The pres- 
sure produced by a spray pump is much 
larger than it is possible for a lightly 
constructed hose to withstand. For use 
with ordinary hand pumps the most satis- 
factory hose will be a three-eighths inch 
seven-ply hose at least twenty-five feet 
in length. For large power outfits with 
their greater capacity one-half inch hose 
is better than three-eighths inch. 

A rod is necessary to get the spray 
where it belongs. It is possible to squirt 
the material on with a short hose and 
nozzle but it proves wasteful of both time 
and material. The best for average use is 
a bamboo rod ten feet long with an 
aluminum or brass lining. If it is desired; 
a piece of one-fourth inch gas pipe the 
same length may be used with satisfac- 
tion, tho it is not as convenient as the 
other sort. A cutoff should be connected 
between the hose and the rod so that the 
spray may be controlled by the operator. 

\ large sized box-type cutoff has proved 
best in general use. 

There are many different nozzles suit- 
able for all sorts of work. The nozzle 
is placed on the rod directly or two nozzles 
may be used by means of a wye. A single 
nozzle is best for the single-action barrel 
pump. 

About the cost of an outfit there will be 
some question. Prices vary widely, but 
there are good outfits without the barrel 
complete-with hose, rod, cutoff and nozzles 
for $25 and less. It does not pay to get the 
cheapest, however, for there is poor econ- 
omy in buying an urserviceable article, 
and it must be remembered that there are 
poor as well as good articles among spray 
outfits as well as other goods. 

\ two-way outfit complete with barrel 

nd accessories will cost from $50 to 
$75, and power outfits come at $125 and 
), depending on thecapacity. Fora pump 
ge enough for any orchard job it will 

he seen the cost is not excessive for even 
he best outfits. The extra value of 
sprayed fruit over unsprayed will quick- 
ly pay back the whole cost of an outfit. 
During the past season the crop from one 
tree in an orchard of forty trees paid for 
the spraying of the whole orchard, and 
the value of the fruit on two other trees 
exceeded the cost of the outfit. A good 
outfit suited to the size of your orchard 


3 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A man should expect abundant 
power—enough to do his heaviest 
work easily. 

The Rumely OilPull gives you 10-YEAR 
DRAWBAR SERVICE—plenty of power 
for all drawbar work— MORE than the 
rating indicates. 


A man should expect plenty of 
“steady” power for belt jobs. 

The Rumely OilPull gives you 10-YEAR 
BELT-POWER SERVICE. All the 
engine’s power delivered to the belt. (Re- 
member, 40% of a tractor’s work is belt 
work.) 


Aman should expect his tractor to 
do heavy work in hottest weather. 


The Rumely OilPull gives you 10-YEAR 
HOT-WEATHER SERVICE. Due to 
oil-cooling, it is absolutely immune to 
overheating troubles. 


A man should expect to use his 
tractor all winter if necessary. 


The Rumely OilPull gives you 1/- YEAR 
COLD-WEATHER SERVICE. Oil 
Cooling protects it from freezing. Triple 


ADVANCE 


THRESHER C0O., Inc. 


threshers, husker- 
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What Should a Man 
Expect of a Tractor? 


According to how the manufacturer answers that question, 
he will build his tractor. Let us answer the question for 
you as it is expressed in the Rumely OilPull Tractor. 


Heat Control insures easy starting and 
efficient operation on coldest days. 


A man should expect his tractor to 
use cheapest fuels with a low up- 
keep expense. 

The Remely OilPull offers you 10-YEAR 
OPERATING ECONOMY. Has held 
principal Fuel Economy Records for over 
10 years. Also holds unusually low up- 
keep records. Average life of the OilPull 
Tractor is 10 years and over. 


Free Books Tell Why 
You Get What You 
Expect In the OilPull 


Just send the coupon or a postal. We will 
forward at once, FREE OF CHARGE; 
copies of our famous booklet “Triple Heat 
Control” and our big 
general catalog which 
shows all four sizes of 
theOilPull and describes 
many successful fea- 
tures. Get posted today. 
No obligation. Just 
send the coupon or 
postal. 


-RUMELY 


La Porte, Indiana 





(Incorporated) 


The Advance-Rumely Line includes kerosene tra¢tors, steam gins. grain and rice 
shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, silo fillers, motor trucks. 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 





Good Machinery 
Pays 
Efficient machinery can easily 
double the daily work done by 
one man. Yet only 4% to 8% of 
the expense of running a farm 
isfor equipment. What else can 
you buy that gives such big 
turns? 


re 
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will be a first-class investment. 
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ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESH R CO., Inc., 
Porte, Indiana 


Send at once free copy of “‘Triple Heat Control”’ booklet 
and your OilPull Tractor Catalog 
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Such lands are those which have been in- 
spected under State law requirements as to 
utle, water conditions, methodsof sale, . 
ability of soil, and other essentials re 
Reat Estate Commissioner of California 
and APPROVED by him for sale. 

The members of CALIFORNIA APPROVED 
LAND SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION are the 
owners and colonizers of STATE APPROVED 
LANDs only. They merit your confidence 
and guarantee complete safety in any 
transaction. 

Write for reliable, detailed information 
and advice to the 


CALIFORNIA 
APPROVED LAND SETTLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


310 Sansome Street, Suite 601-C 
San Francisco California 


SIS 

























“Farming in¥ 





California} 
| medisebeest Wamaleocher i 





ties, it answers questions you want an- 
swered. California farmers have con- 
trolled irrigation, and own their water 
tems, They don t have crop failures } 
want of moisture. California crop values [iar 
are 100 to 200 per cent better than the av- 
erage for the whole United States. Send 
for any or all of these booklets. Free! 

1. Farming in California 

2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 

California 
3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in 
California 

4. Dairying in California 

5. Poultry Raising in California 
All are written by authorities, published 
and mailed without charge by Califor- 
nians Inc., a non-profit organization in- 
terested in sound development of the 
: the coupon now. 

















CALIFORNIANS, Inc. 
San Francisco, 140 Montgomery St., Room 906 
Please send me booklets checked 
1 2 3 4 5 


Name 


Address — 

















The Practical Farmer's Opportunity 
Along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway 


To those experienced farmers in the rigid 
climate of the North who are dependent 
ipon a brief producing season, and who 
ure therefore restricted practically to one 
crop, the protracted growing season of the 
South, permitting great diversification of 
crops, Offers appealing inducements. Pro- 


ductive lands along the Nashville, Chatta- 


nooga and St. Louis Railway are available 
at reasonable prices. Practical farmers 
with money to invest in such lands are in- 
vited to communicate with us, and de- 
criptive literature will be mailed. Address: 


L. P. Bellah, General Agent, Dept. A., 
327 Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


GRAPES ON PORCHES 


I have seen few vines over porches that 
made a better showing than this grape- 
vine. It was a variety with slender canes 


and abundant foliage, some such grape 
as the Delaware. hens ane others, but 
the Delaware is of the highest quality in 
table grapes; and as it has the qualities 
we want in our climber-it will be an ideal 
variety for the purpose. All over the 
North I saw grapes used as vines over 
windows and porches and they were 
pretty. Wild grapes were many 
times. I also saw grapes on fences bor- 
dering yards and gardens instead of un- 
profitable hedge plants. I visited a home 
one time where a pevine. grew over a 
south window and furnished shade and 
splendid fruit and the trellis for it was 
out af enough to give good circulation of 
air.——L.. * 








SPRING MANAGEMENT FOR COMB 
HONEY PRODUCTION 

While in comb honey production some 
factors are beyond the control of the bee- 
keeper there are others that are wholly 
within his management. The chief 
function of management is to secure the 
maximum colony population at a time 
when it will be of the greatest service to 
the colony. A part of this management 
begins in the fall and continues thru the 
winter. But the most critical situation 
in stations such as Iowa arises in the 
spring. 

Without doubt the greatest need of the 
colony at this time is protection. When 
bees are wintered in cellars their removal 
to the out-of-doors causes much sufferin 
from exposure. When the bees are calle 
upon to correct so much temperature 
they consume large amounts of stores. 
This may cause a shortage when brood 
rearing is s This is cially true 
in Iowa where late spring freezes often 
cut short the supply of nectar. 

It is a well-determined fact that when 
the colony has less than fifteen pounds of 
stores in the hive its activities will be 
reduced accordingly. This is detrimental 
to the aim of getting the maximum colony 
population and any deficiency in stores 
should be made up without delay. When 
colonies of bees have been wintered in 
packing cases they have usually been 
provided with the necessary additional 
stores; and furthermore, the spring con- 
sumption is not as large on account of the 
protection which is present thru this 
trying period. With plenty of stores and 
ample protection, a colony needs room 
to expand the brood nest in order that 
the desired number of bees may be ma- 
tured. For honey production today it is 
necessary to give the queen sufficient 
range in a two-story ten-frame Langstroth 
hive. This additional room must be given 
cautiously if bees have no spring protec- 
tion. 

















$150 an acre. Throughout 


EQUIPPED FARMS $10 oe ear 


Strout Farm Agency,427CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Minois 


It has been aptly said that the bees 
| should be raised for honey flow and not 
|on the honey flow. It should be recalled 


| that twenty-one days are needed for the 
| development of the bees and that some 
| time is required for inside duties before 


| the bee becomes a fielder; so that if the 
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colony is to be built from a population of 
15,000 up to 70,000, it means a tremendous 
task for the colony even when all of the 
requisites are provided. It should he 
remembered that all eggs laid after the 
honey flow is started will develop nto 
workers which will be too young to gather 
the surplus honey crop. 

In the North where the building up is 
an intensive problem and the provisions 
have been made as indicated above, there 
still remains one serious problem in comb 
honey production. It is swarming. To 
build up the colony population is one 
problem, but the other important factor 
is to retain this colony population intact 
with the storing instinct unhampered. A 
maximum crop cannot be expected when 
the bees are left to their own resources. 
The efficient production of honey demands 
the careful attention of the beekeeper t 
all the details which go to make up the 
eg of a crop.—F. B. Paddock, 

tate Apiarist of Iowa. 


GROW SWISS CHARD 


Swiss chard or leaf beet is a crop worthy 
to be grown in every home garden. Planted 
in April, a row fifteen or twenty feet long 
of this vegetable will produce a good sup- 
ply of greens for the average family from 
early summer until freezing weather. 

Sow the seeds the same as the beet, to 
which family chard belongs, and thin 
the plants to eight or ten inches apart in 
the row as soon as they start to crowd, 
using the thinnings for a d pot of 
greens. As soon as the outer leaves of the 
remaining plants get ten to twelve inches 
long, they are cut off close to the point of 
attachment at the base, and the central 
part of the plant allowed to continue 
growth until again large leaves are pro- 
duced, when again these are cut and used. 
Continued cutting of the outer leaves does 
not harm the plants and they will flourish 
until October. 

Some housekeepers strip the green 
leafy portions from the thick white mid- 
rib of the leaf, use these as “greens” and 
serve the midribs in the same manner as 
asparagus. 

Swiss chard is easily canned for winter 
use, and is successfully dried if the thick 
midribs are split thin so they dry evenly 
with the leafy portion. 

As greens this vegetable is most excel- 
lent served with melted butter, bacon 
grease, or cream dressing in the same way 
as spinach.—C. R. M., Ind. 


PLANTING THE TREE 


When I was in the nursery busmess 
the most difficult thing we had to con- 
tend with was the habit of setting the 
trees loosely and with no real idea of their 
needs. We always urged the planters to 
make a hole that would give the roots 
plenty of room and then straighten them 
out in it, cutting away any bruised spots 
with a sharp knife. Then the soil should 
be worked in well about every root and 
packed firmly, and the planting should 
never be done when the soil is so wet it 
will make a mud ball about the roots, 
for it will then dry. into a bricklike lump. 
Some will water their trees, and if the 
tree is set first and the hole is filled half 
full of soil, or more, well firmed, then a 
bucket or two of water on top is all right, 
but fill up after it settles with loose soil 
without any additional packing.—L. C. 


A Manual for Spraying, by K. L. 

ockerham, is everything that the title 
would indicate. It strikes us as being just 
about the meatiest little volume on the 
subject we have seen. There are eighty- 
seven pages of text and index, and every 
page is a page of information. If you are 
after a complete, concise, authoritative 
manual on sprays and spraying for orchard, 
field, and garden, get this manual. You'll 
say it is well worth the price of $1.25 
postpaid. MacMillan, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Farm the Year ’Round in 








Sutter Basin, 
California— 


MOVE to California. Enjoy life to its fullest. Raise bigger and better crops and 


make more money than you ever made before. Come to Sutter Basin and 


farm all the year ’round! 


Here, a tract comprising 45,000 acres of exceptionally fertile ‘‘river-bottom”’ land, 
is being divided into farms and will be sold to desirable farmers—not specula- 
tors. This tract of land lies ideally in a great fork at the point where the Sacra- 
mento and Feather rivers run together. The soil is the rich silt-wash accumulation 


of centuries from these two rivers. 


Opportunity for Everyone 


Here opportunity beckons to the general 
farmer, the fruit grower, dairy farmer, breeder 
of purebred stock, truck gardner, and poultry 
man. It is one of the last big opportunities 
for the landseeker in the golden West. 


Climate—Markets— 
Transportation 


The Southern Pacific railroad runs through the 
center of Sutter Basin its full length, and cheap 
water transportation is also available along the 
Sacramento river, with six regular landings 
and a number of temporary landings. Excellent 
concrete highways connect the Basin with 
all points in all directions. 


Crops—Irrigation—Drainage 


All kinds of fruits thrive as do also such crops 





The climate is idec/—the warm, 


balmy winters you have always SUTTER BASIN 


~ as: potatoes, onions, sugar beets, 
cantaloupes, lettuce, rice, cabbage, 
alfalfa, beans, asparagus, and all 


iy =a ie 
a mate” * 











longed for! In summer the days is ideally ical talon Wee tlie 
are warm. The nights are delight- adapted for: oo ee eee ee 
full , ; : high as 75 bushels to the acre and 
ully cool. Fruit Growing 
Sugar Beets barley up to 90 bushels. A com- 
Situated just 22 miles from Sacra- n Be 2 nnd plete irrigation system, owned by 
mento, the capital city of Cali- = ae the Sutter Mutual Water Com- 
fornia, and only a hundred miles Grapes pany, has been constructed and is 
from San Francisco—conveniently . Pane aes now in successful operation. Title 
located with regard to excellent mar- pe oe to the land carries with it owner- 
kets, good schools, churches, etc — Dairying and Hogs ship of the water. One share of 
Sutter Basin offers an ideal home- Bete capital stock of the Sutter Mutual 
site for the man who wishes to eee Water Company goes. with each 
acre of land. There is also a com- 








enjoy the advantages of diversi- 
fied farming and the benefits of living in 
California. An ideal townsite has been set 
aside in the center of the project, assuring pro- 
gressive community development within this 
tract. 


Here, you and your family will find every 
opportunity for pleasure, education, ,and 
business. 


SUTTER BASIN COMPANY 
’ DIV. A-3, LAND DEPARTMENT 
California Fruit Bldg., 4th and J. Streets 
Sacramento, California 
This project has been submitted to the Real Estate Com- 


missioner of the State of California and the title, water, 
and methods of sale have been approved by him. 





plete drainage system, the greatest essential to 
successful agriculture. Experts have pronounced 
this property most complete in this respect. 


Get All the Facts 


Fill out and mail the coupon today. Get all the 
facts about this opportunity to get a farm of 
your own in sunny, glorious California. Liberal 
terms to industrious, capable farmers. 


like to follow in California). 





Name 





R. F.D 





Sutter Basin Co., Div. A-3, Sacramento, California 
Without obligation, please send me full information regarding Sutter 
Basin Lands. I am interested in (state kind of farming you would 





Town State 
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Plants grown in paper bands transplant 
with the least danger of loss 


SOIL FOR HOTBEDS 

In selecting soil for the hotbed use care 
that it is obtained from a field not in- 
fected with any disease of the plants to be 
grown in the bed. For example, the 
fusarium wilt of tomatoes lives over win- 
ter in the soil and in the spring infects the 
tomato plants thru the roots. It is there- 
fore essential to use soil from a field never 
in tomatoes nor even where it would re- 
ceive the wash from such a field. 

Not the least important result of care 
in selection of soil is the discouragement 
of the spread of plant diseases. It is doubt- 
less true the presence of the tomato dis- 
ease already mentioned is the result of 
carelessness in the matter of soil in which 
plants ire started ; 

And the same precautions apply to 
plants other than tomatoes. Cabbage has 
clubroot: likewise the other members of 
the cabbage family are affected by the 
same disease. Peppers have their troubles, 
and so on 

The finest soil for a hotbed is one rich 
in humus. A sandy loam to which a tenth 
part of well-rotted barnyard manure is 
added makes a very good soil. 


YOUR OWN CELERY 

In the days when celery was a luxury 
commonly available only to the well-to-do, 
it was usually in special demand only dur- 
ing the holidays and at Thanksgiving. 
That day has passed, however, and it is 
to be had in most any market almost the 
year around. Not only that, but a lot of 
farmers are finding that celery can be 
grown in their own gardens for home use 
thru the winter, and even some surplus 
once in a while for local markets. 

Celery is commercially grown only in 
comparatively limited areas. Take the 
muck fields of Michigan for example. But 
no one need be deterred from planting 
celery by the lack of muck soil. The 
needed humus can be supplied by means 
of barnyard manure. Celery requires a 
cool climate with plenty of moisture for 
best results, yet there are gardeners right 
in my own locality in central lowa who 
are growing quite a bit of celery, providing 
the water by means of irrigation. The 
farm garden can also have celery if the 
farm gardener wishes to have it strongly 
enough. 

It is highly important to start seed 
early March Ist to 15th is none too} 
early. Sow in a shallow box or flat, and | 
keep moist, but not wet Do not permit 
drying out during the germination period. 
\ pane ol glass, or a cloth spre ad over the 
box will help in maintaining proper con- 
ditions until the plants come up Protect | 





the tiny seedlings from the direct rays ol | 
the sun for a few days 

In a short time you will notice the rough | 
leaves will form. This means it’s time to | 
transplant the seedlings into other flats or 
another hotbed, if you are fortunate 
enough to have one. Space the seedlings 
far enough apart that they will form good 
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Centaur Satisfaction 


“Am thigh! 
with the ma 
There is not another 


tractor of its size to 
compare with it. Ican 
| cultivate an acre for 
| 31 cents, including in- 
terest and deprecia- 
tion, which is im i- 
ble with horse labor.” 
HARRY J, MARX 
Ohio 
|*Have done cultivat 
i with the C entaur 
it had ample pow- | 
—s ‘to pull the load and | 
tospare. It is heavily | 
| built and a far better, | 
| stronger outfit than | 
we had expected to} 
see. Plow and cultiva- 
tor are fine.” 


C. M. LONG, Mich. 
| Addresses on pomeetonnes se 
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Plows 7 Inches Deep in Clay Sod 


The Centaur pays for itself in the 
time, labor and horse feed saved. 








And note these features not found 
on any other small-farm tractor: 
*“‘New-Way” Air Cooled Motor— 
Automatic Governor—Basch Ignition 
— Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Has Reverse — Backs 
On Its Own Power 








Here is an all ‘round farm power machine that 
costs but 8 to 10 cents am hour to run. Five 
years successful performance is your assurance 
of satisfaction. Sold under Money-Back Guar- 

mtee. Liberal terms can be arranged. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 


THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 
23 Central Ave., Greenwich Ohio 
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husky plants by the time you can set them 
in the garden. ‘Transplant to the field 
just after your corn planting is finished. 
[he soil ought to be full of moisture, and 
ou should be able to move plenty of 
earth with the roots. It is a good plan to 
somewhat shade the newly transplanted 
seedlings until they are well established. 
There are a lot of ways of growing 
celery, several good ones. One which will 
succeed in an excellent manner for the 
ornbelt farmer is to plant six inches apart 
in rows two feet apart in good rich soil. 
\fter the plants are growing vigorously 
mulch the soil between the rows with a 
good coating of fresh manure. Put the 
mulch on heavily enough to keep most of 
the weeds down. 
Give your celery bed a good thoro 
soaking with water whenever it shows 
indications of drying out beneath the 
mulch. Celery must have moisture, 
remember. 
Say you transplant your celery to the 
garden by the middle of May. By the 
firstof August your celery should be ready 
for blanching. Commercial growers com- 
monly porns wide boards placed on 
edge, one on either side of the row, held 
together at the top by means of wire or 
cleats. The boards will exclude the light 
from about the stalks, and in a couple of 
weeks after the boards are in place you 
should be eating celery from your own 
garden. 
Another method some prefer is to take 
a roll of thirty-inch roofing paper, saw it in 
two in the middle, and unroll each half 
leaning it up as you would a board and 
pinning it to the paper on the opposite 
side of the row by means of a wire pin or 
a long finish nail. 
If you have a quantity of ordinary four- 
inch drain tile on hand you can easily 
blanch a few stalks of celery by slipping 
one of these tiles down over each bunch. 
When it comes to storing celery we 
believe you will find it best to dig the 
plants with most of the roots, leaving the 
roots as intact with the soil about them as 
possible. Do this some afternoon when 
the leaves are perfectly dry. Then care- 
fully pack the plants in an upright posi- 
tion in a box on the coel cellar floor, pack- 
g in sand to the depth at which the 
plants stood in the garden. Just give the 
nd a good soaking after the celery is in 
we, and repeat the soaking whenever it 
lries out, but do not wet the foliage or the 
stalks. 


RASPBERRIES IN THE HOME 
GARDEN 
Red raspoerries for home use generally 
» best results when grown in hills, 
d tied to“stakes. Grown in this way, 
iss and weeds are kept under control. 
t three plants in a hill about five feet 
urt. The object of setting three plants 
tead of one is to secure a good growth 
canes and a crop of fruit the second 
ir. Stakes about two inches in diam- 
er, and about six feet long, are set in the 
enter of each hill, early in the spring, and 
» canes are tied to these with heavy 
rd near the top. The ends of the canes 
iy be shortened a bit or cut off just 
ove the tops of the stakes. Six strong 
nes are enough to each hill. The plants 
ed frequent cultivation during the 
pring and early part of summer until the 
lit is harvested. You get a much larger 
eld of fruit, bigger berries, and avoid 
rty fruit by staking. 
\fter the bushes are thru bearing, the 
d canes should be cut off. Removing 
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‘TheWorld’sPowe 


Is Due to Farm Power 


From the very beginning the world has 
existed only because of farm power. The 
first forked stick which scratched the 
soil was worked by man-power. Through 
the years of progress men, oxen and 
horses, all represented farm power. 


Today the Hart-Parr tractor repre- 
sents the greatest development in farm 
power. The tractor that creates more 
hss gerd acreage—that handles all 

inds of field and belt work—and, that 
does it quickly, surely, economically 
and continually. 


The Hart-Parr, the kerosene burner 
that is guaranteed for life, is the tractor 
for your farm. It will prove a profit- 
able and permanent investment. Find 
out about its superior features. Learn 
its ironclad guarantee. Your choice of 
the Hart-Parr will be a source of 
satisfaction no other can give you. 
Write for catalog today. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
872 Lawler Street CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


POWERFUL STURDY KEROSENE TRACTORS 


HART-PARRE 


FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR INDUSTRY 














Equipped with 
farmers. 


Bulletin “ 


173 Main St. 






The Papec’s few parts and correct design reduce draft and lengthen life. 


The Papec never clogs on any silo! 

tinuous. That one fact has made thousands of Papec sales and Papec 

boosters. The Papec is built by people who have long specialized in en- 

silage cutter construction. And the output is increasing every year. 

Write today for our new Catalog and U.S. Gov’t _ —— 
aking and Feeding of Silage.” Both #iai 

free to silo owners. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


The Cutter for Profit 
To get the most profitoutof yoursilo, 


fill it with the simplest, strongest 
and most economical Cutter made. 
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the old canes gives the new growth a better 
hanee to develop. If your bushes are 

ready set in rows, it will be difficult to 
stake them, but the same result may be 
obtained by setting a few posts and 
tretching a wire along the row at a height 
of about four feet. Some growers use two 
wires and train the canes between them.— 





E. W, 
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HOTBEDS AND SEED BOXES 


To insure a good supply of plants of 
the right varicties, it will be necessary 
for most of us to have a hotbed or window 
box where a few choice plants may be 
grown. Whether the hotbed shall be 
used year after year in the same place or 
placed as a temporary arrangement will 
determine its construction. 

A permanent hotbed that will last thru 
a generation may be made of concrete at 
no very great outlay. In fact, the cost in 
some localities will be no more than for 
one made of wood. On a well-drained spot, 
and where there is some natural protec- 
tion, make an excavation a foot deep and 
the size the hotbed is to be, which for the 
average home should be about four feet 
wide and eight feet long. The concrete 
wall should be four or five inches thick, 
and should extend above the ground two 
feet at the rear or north side, and one 
foot at the front. When"the wall has been 
completed and the forms removed, the 
earth that was taken from the excavation 
should be banked about the wall on the 
outside, and a ditch dug for drainage. 

A week before seeds are to be planted 
in the hotbed, fill to within a foot of the 
top with fresh stable manure. Fork the 
manure over well in order to mix it 
thoroly, and tramp down level, packing 
into the corners. The manure will be- 
come intensely hot in a short time. The 
second day it should be again forked over 
to a depth of six inches, and have four 
inches of loose rich soil put on top of it. 

After a few days the temperature will 
go down, when the seed may be planted 
shallow in the loose topsoil. It is more 
desirable to plant in drills two or three 
inches apart than to scatter broadcast. 
Cover’ very lightly. The entire hotbed 
should be covered with a glass sash or a 
canvas when the weather is not too severe. 





————— 














This flat contains cabbage plants ready to 
take to the garden for setting out 


Never put heavy covering directly on the 
layer of soil, as this often raises the heat 
too high and destroys the seed. 

Another type of hotbed is made by 
throwing out a large load of manure in a 
convenient place and setting a rude board 
frame directly on the flattened heap of 
manure. A layer of soil is spread inside 
the frame, and the manure heaped up on 
the outside. This often makes a very 
satisfactory way to grow plants, and when 
it has served its purpose, the manure may 
be easily scattered over the ground, while 
the frame can be put away for another 
time. 

For growing a few tomato, cabbage, 
pepper and celery plants for early garden, 
the window box is economical and satis- 
factory. Get one or more shallow boxes, 
fill with rich soil, and put in a warm room 
near a south window. They may be easily 
cared for and watered after the seeds 
have been planted. The mere germina- 
tion of seeds and the first few weeks’ 
growth of the small plants are but one 
stage in plant growing. What is of equal 
importance is the transplanting into cold 
frames of the small plants, in order that 
they may become stocky, and not grow 
spindling while waiting to be set in the 
open air. Whether set in other beds or in 
one end of the same hotbed, the plants 
should be removed from the drills in 
which they have first grown as soon as 
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they begin to crowd or have four leaves. 
They should be transplanted to stand an 
inch or two apart. It benefits cabbage, 
celery, tomato; pepper, and in fact, almost 
all plants to be thus transplanted once or 
twice. It makes a stronger root system 
and stockier growth. Tomato plants may 
be kept protected thus till they form buds 
before being transplanted to the open 
ground. 

In watering hotbed, cold frame or 
window box use a sprinkler. Keep the 
surface moist till the young plants appear 
and do not allow to remain J ms long after- 














It is hard to realize just how convenient 
flats like these are in handling early plants 
until you have tried them 


ward. The soil may be kept from baking 
before plants appear by covering with 
a piece of burlap or other eX covering 
to prevent evaporation.—H. F. G. 


ESSENTIALS IN ORCHARDING 
Continued from page 42 

“Not at all. Tourists and others in their 
cars stop and take all we have, so there 
is no surplus to work off into jam.” 

When the culls of a sixty-acre peach 
orchard sell at a dollar a dozen and five 
dollars a bushel you may know that the 
culls are very high-grade fruit, and those 
shipped under the brand of the orchard 
are better still. But they may not net any 
more, for there are transportation charges, 
selling commissions, losses between or- 
chard and market. The market comes to 
the orchard and takes the culls at ve 
good prices because by business methods 
all along the line the fruit is par excellent. 
County Agent Benson put one of Dyer’s 
fine peaches—lots of them weigh a pound 
and a half each, and: some more—up at 

uction at the state fair last fall. It sold 
i one dollar and the buyer was proud 
to own it. 

It was N. Y. Yates who is credited with 
having started commercial orcharding in 
Knox county. He was a storekeeper in a 
little town in the cantaloupe district. He 
bought forty acres and put it into melons. 
At the same time he planted some peach 
trees which are now fifteen years old and 
still going fine. He had a big crop one 
year when all others failed. 

Mr. Yates was selling his cantaloupes 
in the eastern markets and when his 
peaches came into bearing he put a few 
third-bushel baskets of peaches in the 
cantaloupe car as an experiment. They 
readily sold at $2 a basket or six dollars 
a bushel, which made Yates sit up and 
take notice of peach growing. He now has 
146 acres of apple, peach and cherry 
orchards, cared for in “he most approved 
manner. He also raises carloads of fine 
cantaloupes and sweet potatoes. He has 
a large packing shed and storage house to 
handle the various products. 

And He Grows Companion Cro 

Unlike Mr. Dyer, Mr. Yates believes in 
growing sweets and cantaloupes between 
the growing orchard trees. He is on a 
sandy soilin the cantaloupe-potato district. 

H. Plaas & Sons also grow sweets and 
cantaloupes between the young orchard 
trees. They maintain that these crops 
almost pay for the care of the orchard un- 
til it comes into bearing. They have grown 
cantaloupes for thirty-five years, and have 
been raising sweet potatoes for six years. 
They use fifteen carloads of stockyards 
manure each year to keep up fertility in 
their sandy soil. For seventeen years they 
have been in the orchard business so 
they know the game from A to Z. 
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There are a hundred orchard men in 
that locality 1 could speak of as business 
orchardists. They have established a 
reputation for fine fruit, for they go at it 
right. They have their own marketing 
association, and have regular meetings of 
their county horticultural society to study 
every need and develop every phase of 
orcharding. Mr. Yates’ success aroused 
them eight years ago to the possibilities 
of profitable fruit growing. Knox county 
now has 1,554 acres of apple orchard, 819 
acres in peaches and a_ considerable 
acreage in cherries, besides the hundreds 
of acres in cantaloupes and sweet potatoes. 


FACTORS AFFECTING POTATO 
YIELDS 


“The potato seed pieces I o_o last 
year had two eyes; and while the yield 
was very good, I am going to allow more 


eyes to the seed this year,” said F. M. 
Wartick, of Pembine, Wisconsin. He has 
been quite successful in raising certified 
spuds, but he is constantly trying to im- 
prove both his yield and quantity. 

The Iowa experiment station says that 
aside from the number of eyes, the amount 
of reserve food stored in the seed has a 
big effect on the yield. 

It generally takes a shoot about two 
weeks before it is large and strong enough 
to start gathering its food from the soil. 
During this time it must live on the seed 
piece. If the seed planted is large enough, 
the shoot will be in good shape to go right 
ahead. On the other hand, if the shoot 
is small because of the small seed, it will 
be handicapped, and experts say the plant 
seldom recovers from this setback. 

Tests at Iowa show the effect the size 
of the bulb has on the yield of potatoes. 
Here are the results at a glance: 


Average yield 
per acre 
Size of seed piece Bushels 
RR ee 76.5 

Two-eye piece...... nnneatl OF 

ith Mined dedaneeo<Bceas' ae 103.5 
eines a Deduccsknevcteth 113 
Large whole tubers..........;.... 140 
Small whole tubers... .. ere. 59 
Half with seed end cut off........ S4 


Another factor in yield is the way you 
cut the seed. The best system is to cut 
the seed potatoes lengthwise in case of 
round or oblong varieties. Such types have 
few eyes, same being grouped near the 
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eyes, and are evenly distributed over the 
entire tuber. If planted with machinery 
these, too, should be cut lengthwise. 
When you have a large acreage for po- 
tatoes, cutting seed by hand is a tiresome 
job, and often the slip of a sharp knife is 
serious to the cutter. The accompanying 
drawing shows how a potato seed box and 
cutter can be constructed cheaply outtof 
old lumber, and it saves time and trouble. 
A knife at the end, over a bag, enables you 
to cut the seed without danger, as it is 
firmly held in place by two steel or leather 
straps, and the cut seed is drop into 
the open sack attached to the frame.— 


T. J. D., Wl 
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The Worlds Biggest Store 


<< comes to those who are the 






































Best. 


And nowhere is this truer than in busi- 
ness where competition is keen, where every 
year—every day — purchases are guided by 
three reasons only—price, quality and service. 


You cannot achieve leadership by excelling 
in only one, or even two of these points. 


Surely, Sears, Roebuck and Co. would never 
have become the World’s Biggest Store unless 
we led in saving, in quality and in service. 


One-fourth of all the families in the United 
States buy from our catalogs. 


They know they will get guaranteed quality 
goods at the lowest prices and they know 
that Sears, Roebuck and Co. will serve them 
better than any other store in the World. 


Thee Eee 
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Sears. Roebuck and Co. 


























Fr ee Send This Free Catalog Coupon! | 
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gy at alo Mail this coupon , : ’ 
w ® SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. : 
- Chicago—Philadelphia—Dallas—Seattle & 
We would like you to see _ the ; ' 
thousands of ins that our New @ Send me your latest Catalog No. 65S09 1 
Big General Catalog offers. We would . : 
like to number a ; Name i 
customers. SF iy need clothing Fo Ve eae Ee te “oe 
fe r vanities teal Y, furn ishings for : ; 

e home, tools for the shop, imple- s Postoffice ee en ee ce, ee -s | 
ments for the farm, supplies for the : : 
automobile, or, in fact, most anything I a Fi cecescaneninieenstensmnacengnasinaecntecitoeattnitn -* 
that you could possibly require, this : : 
new “Thrift Book « of a Nation” gives ® Rural Route... Bos No..W....... - 
you an unequaled assortment to ; 
select from. aS Street and No. : 
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HENDERSON'S famous 
TESTED 


SEEDS 


new catalogue 
now ready 


1924 edition “Everything for the 
Garden,” 176 pages with cover 1,000 
illustrations, many in color, ape | 
actual results from Henderson's teste 

seeds. Describes hundreds of different 
varieties of vegetables and flowers you 
can grow from Henderson's seeds. 
Includes many helpful cultural hints. 
Every gardner needs this valuable 


book. 
Remarkable offer 
SEEDS FREE 
Send us 10c today to cover cost of 
mailing our new catalogue ““Every- 
thing for the Garden” and get free 
our special collection of six packets 
of enderson’s tested seeds— 
Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston 
Lettuce, White Tippe Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible 
Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant 
Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas. This col- 
lection is enclosed in a coupon 
envelope which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25c cash payment on an 
order of a dollar or more. 


Peter 
Henderson & Co. 


_— Cortlandt Street 
New York City 


















Free! 


Steveusville 
Strawherry Plants 
Grow 


Grow berries that bring 
prices. oF Belect varieties 
are large in size, firm, 
erfully Inscious, big vieldere, 
Health hy. vigorous, deep-rooted. 
Idea! for all soils. tpt tg 
rience in developing —. 


World's biggest berry 
ing sensation, PREMIER, earliest o' AT “Splenaia 
BLACKBERRIES, 


line of RED AND BLACK @AS 
CURRANTS, DEWSERRIES, - ORMAMEN- 
Tat Surves, ye ten yy 


STEVENSVILLE NURSERIES 


Stevensville, 


Act quickly, crop short, market advanc- 

Buy your grass seed now. Our 
prices are sensationally low. Have won- 
derful values in Guaran High Grade 
Test Iowa Grown Clover. Also Sweet 
Clover, 


’ Timothy, Son, Mr airceg Alsike, Hu- 
save you 
Sew oe FREE 


Teed ana Sig emi at taal 


bos A. Berry Geed Co., Box 819, Clarinda, towa 


$4.00 bu. 
Sweet Clover $8.00; Red 
Clover $13.00: Cane Seed 
$1.00; Millett $1.00; Kafr 
$1.50: Milo $1.25: Grim 
Alfalfa $25.00. 5% discount 


on 5 bushel orders. Satisfaction or MONEY BACK 
We live where it grows, ship from several warehouses 
and save you freight; order from ad or ask for samples, 
but get order in before another advance and while 
Stocks are complete, 

Meier Seed & Grain Co.; Dept. SF., Salina Kans 


10 Two- year Grape Vines $1.9 95 




















by | mail C.0. D paid 
orden, 2 Concord, 28 ‘hton, 
a Diamond, $i. | ene 
Write for Free iastrated Calalog 
} POMONA UNITED BeSseMEs 
23 Tree Avenue DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


. AL DRIDGS SONS, Established 1889. 
PisHERs. NEW YORK. 
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SEED POTATOES 

Potatoes kept for seed should not be 
allowed to grow long white sprouts. Such 
sprouts can be broken off and new sprouts 
will come; but the par that must feed 
the new plant until it gets a root system 
of its own will be guaiy weakened by 
long sprouts. 

To prevent this undesirable sproutin 
keep the potatoes at a temperature o of 
thirty-five or forty degrees and treat the 
seed early for scab, then as pew time 
arrives spread them in the light where they 
will grow short strong sproute as shown 
on the potato to the right in the picture. 
These sprouts are not disturbed by plant- 
ing, nor killed by the formaldehyde treat- 
ment, having previously treated. 
They grow fast when planted, for the seed 
has not been weakened. 


TRY CHINESE CABBAGE 
Several of our readers have asked about 

the Chinese cabbage, or celery cabbage. 
This is a Chinese introduction which can 
be used just like cabbage, cooked, or in 
cold slaw. It is also used as a salad like 
you would use lettuce. It is even more 
to the taste of some than cab bage is, and 
at any rate one’s garden experience is in- 
complete without a trial of a Chinese cab- 
bage variety. 

the plant is quite hardy, light frosts 
will not injure it. For early crop, seed 
can be sown in the hotbed and the plants 
transplanted in the o A tate when danger of 
real frost is past. fall crop can = 
raised from seed sown in July or Au 
Don’t try to grow the Chinese cabbage 
thru the hot weather as it tends at that 
time to go to seed. 

When transplanting to the garden, set 
plants six or eight iedies & in the row, 
and allow two and a hal f feet between 
rows if horse cultivation is practiced, a 
foot and a half if the hand hoe and wheel 
hoe are used. Any good soil will prove 
satisfactory. 














FORCING BEANS 


Everyone who desires to grow a suc- 
cessful crop of beans this season will do 
well to force their growth and in so doing 
gain from two to five weeks. 
Take three- or four-inch flower pots and 
fill to within an inch of the top with good 
rich earth. Place from three to five beans 
in the soil, with the eyes down, and buried 
at least half an inch, and then place the 
pots under glass. 
A very good plan is to make a frame of 
boards just large enough to be covered 
with the sash at your command. Level 
off a place in the garden where the sun || 
strikes fairly, and place a little manure 
or ordinary earth about the outside, and 
then set the pots in as close as ible. 
The tops of the pots should be at least six 
inches below the glass. 
Moisten the earth in the pots by regular 
sprinkling, and keep the glass on pretty 
close the first few days, but as the beans | § 
appear and the midday sun is pretty | I 
warm, it will be necessary to open the 
sash somewhat until the heat of the eu 
is past. 

The beans will start to w at once, 
and it is marvelous how et the foliage 
forms. In a few days, and long before 
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beans planted in the open ground have 
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hilds Seods 
Our 1924 Spring Catalog will 
be sent free upon request. 

It is bright and the most easily 
read Seed Catalog 
published, describ- 
ing new novelties 
and many attrac- 
tive offers of flow- 
ers and vegetables 
illustrated in 
color: Catalog 
free. Send 
for your 
copy to- 
day. 





Our new Garden 
Color harmony 
Chart (which cannot 
be supplied by any 
other seedsmen) solves 
the problem of colorgroup- 
ing. The price of this chart 
with other helpful material $2. 
Fully described in our calalog. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
















DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 30, Sawyer, Mich. 


—- New Hay Piant 
more tonnage per acre 
eae anv other Grows 


STRAWOERRES—-LSPAAIGUE T> in 
ot can, sell. FREE BOOK tells how. Write. 





Consolidated with Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co. 






03 0s Ky Seeds 


Hardy Alfaifa, Dakota, Montana and daho, 

Genii and Cosack. Sweet Clover. . 
Cross, (Wis. Ped. 

extra early, big a pire white. an Oy 


mdable tat Golden G a 
ing, Murdock. Cold R: Resistant. 
37th Annual Catal 
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Grown the Kellogg _ 


Worth i in 
orth its t 
Contensthine tite mold. 
R. M. KELLOGG Co. 


Strawberries 
Keith's New Land plants pay big p big profits, nei . 


at plants grown Tesh, A. 
on = 
s. de - rooted oud 
Productive. 


$500 to $700 fi. 
with plenty of fresh put oer 
berries for the home table. 
Others are doing it—so can 
you. Keith's‘ “Ways to Suc- 
cessful Berry Culture’ free 
customers. Write today 
orourcalalog. It’s Free. 
KEITH BROS. NURSERY 
Box 901 Sawyer, Mich. 







































Reduction in Prices— No 


Bi 
Strawberry uction in quality. Our new 





Raspberry catalog describes Cham pion— 
As The Best Everbearer and other 

Bl Ty standard varieties. Tells how to 
G eberry STOW Small fruits, and gives in- 
formation to be had from no other 

Currant source. Write today— book is free. 





your = 
4th year. 
W. Thomas, Strawberry Plantman, Anna, Il. 
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made much of a start, the pot-grown beans | 
will be large enough to transplant into the | 
open. 

If they are kept in the pots and properly | 
watered and cared for until the ground is | 
warm and there is no danger of frost, the | 
yines will bear beans from two to five | 
weeks sooner and continue to produce 
heavier crops than the beans planted out 
in the open soil. 

[he iow-bush varieties or any of the 
climbing or pole varieties do well started | 
in pots. There is no difficulty experienced 
in transplanting. A cavity large enough 
to hold the earth in the pot can be made, 
and the pot slightly tapped so the earth 
filled with roots will exbtel slide out.—J. T. 


GET MORE FROM YOUR GARDEN 
Continued from page 48 

try it, plant the seed early on rich ground, 
and give the lettuce plenty of moisture. 
Cultivate frequently to conserve all pos- 
sible moisture. Iceberg is a fine variety, 
and one of the surest. May King is also 

ood. 

. Peas ought to be in every garden the 
whole season thru. Alaska for earliest, 

Fillbasket to follow Alaska, and possibly 
Gradus or Nott’s Excelsior will more than 
supply you with early varieties. Main 
crop varieties to furnish you peas to can 
for winter include Dwarf Champion, 
which is far and away the best variety 
for the small garden. 

The biggest and best sweet pepper is 
considered to be the Chinese Giant. Ruby 
King is another well-known mango pepper 
but usually not as good as the Chinese 
Giant. Then among the hot peppers there 
is Red Cayenne, and a little of this pepper 
will go a long way. 

Among the pumpkins one of my favorites 
is the Cushaw. Some classify it among the 
squash, for it has the shape of a squash in 
some measure, but it makes a pie like 
pumpkin. Sugar, and Buff Pie or Quaker 
Pie are first-class pumpkins, and by the 
way it is a mistake not to have pumpkins 
to put away for winter, so plant enough. 

There is a new squash, commonly 
termed Table Queen, which ought to be 
in every garden. It is a small individual 
size, fine baker and a good keeper. Plant 
these and one larger late variety and you 
can even get along without sweet potatoes 
if you find them hard to grow. 

The early squash comes along at a time 
when your appetite is just set for them. 
The White Bush Scallop and the Summer 
Bush Crookneck varieties are standards. 

Radishes are usually about the first 
things out in a garden, or at least radishes 
generally make the first returns. Besides 
the early ones such as Early Bird, Scarlet 
Turnip, and all those, have a few summer 
radishes such as Icicle or Chartier, and 
try just a few of those winter radishes, 
such as Chinese Rose Winter, one of the 
best, or Celestial, or Scarlet China. 

With tomatoes for the home garden 
you will make no mistake with Earliana, 
Chalk’s Jewel, New Stone, and Ponderosa. 

Turnips in abundance will be had from 
one or two ounces of early seed, or if you 
eat as few as some of us, a packet or so 
of early seed. White Milan, Early Snow- 





ball are goodearly varieties. Late varieties, 
of which you should plant in order to| 
store plenty for winter, include White 
Egg, or the old standby, Purple-top Strap | 
Leaf. If you are in the northern part of | 
the cornbelt or farther north you ought 
to raise rutabagas very successfully and 
they beat turnips in the opinion of many. 

In addition to these standard vegetables 
you are going to lose half the fun and good 
of your garden if you fail to raise some 
of the special crops such as salsify, endive, 
kohl-rabi, okra, parsley, kale and the 
many other odds and ends that after all 
make a variety of food that not only please 
the appetite but return dividends in health. 
And if there is just a little more than you 
can use yourself at any time there will be 
& return in cash for the surplus. 
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232 acres 1% 
Iowa land. 
Very well improve 





Increase Your Earnings 


_ PARADE Manes MEG U & PAT OFF 


NOTE: Our plows end harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows 


Bargains In 


Here are three of the best Iowa farms all 
located near New Hamptoa, county seat of 
Chickasaw County. 
mites from town. Finest 
mage best farm in county. 
but will sell at bargain. 


204 acres 4% milesfrom town. Best Iowa 
soll. Good improvements. Worth $225 an 
acre. Will sell for much less if turned quick. 
160 acres 4% miles fromtown. Very ex- 
cellent farm. Very fine or this place. Will 
offered $250 an acre for ar place. — 
sell very low tod 


For more particulars write 


E. J. FEULING, OWNER, 
NEW HAMPTON 


IME was whena farmer could make 
money by doing fair work with any 
kind of power and machinery. 


Today—your earnings and profits are 


largely governed by the quality 


and timeliness of your work. Therefore, 
highly efficient power and machin- 
ery are essential to success. 

Through larger yields at lower cost, in 
crop acreage or profitable custom work you 
can increase your earnings by the use of Case 
machinery. ‘Thisisthe invariable experience of 
Case tractor owners, because: 

With plenty of power in one compact unit, well 
adapted to both traction and belt work, they save 


speed up all the work and improve its 


quality and timeliness. 


unfailing dependability and durability of 


Case tractors enable them to do more and better 
work season after season for many years. 

These are sure ways to increase farm 
earnings. 
Tractor Farming,”’ 
can be and is being made more profitable. 
Write for it TO-DAY. 


J. I. Case Threshing, Machine Company 


** Modern 
tells how farming 


A new book, 


Established 1842 


made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 
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“Tienry Field Seed Co. 
Box 47 Shenandoah, lowa 








SEED obra til you have read 
our wonderful 1924 Catalog. Senda 
pos for it today. It’s full of up-to- 

te Information about all kinds of 
vegetableand flower seeds, andremem- 
ber that all Maule’s seeds are tested 
fer germination gro 


This book fs chockfull of valuable 
structions, and is just what you 
yy that will be your best. 

or it today and 

experience as 


wn. nEDeRY MAULE, Inc. 
806 Maule Bidg., Dept. H, Phila., Pa, 


m’t aney. send 
t Se benefit of our 47 years’ 





CONDON’S GIANT 


EVERBEARING TOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET.” Ca 

4 fruit; excellent Te int introduce to <= 
our Northern Grown Live and Plants, 
we will mail you 125 seeds of 






and our Big 1924 Garden 
aod Farm Guide, 


Box 1. 


ese. Earliest Tae 


Is Jung's Wayahed. 

ripe as early as July rod , Fe 
earlier to be had anywhere. As a 
special offer will send you a pkt. of this 








Tomato and pkt, of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
cumber, L ertuce, Onion. Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. for 10c. Due 
bill for 10c with each order. Money back ifnot satis- 
fled. Catalogof Seed Bargains FREE, Send Teday. 


J. W. Jung Seed Co., Sia $, Randolph, Wis. 
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EGGPLANT AS MEAT 
SUBSTITUTE 


The eggplant, tho a warm season crop 
and quite sensitive to frost, may be grown 
with only a little more care and attention 
than the tomato. The crop is very pro- 
ductive, while the fruits are and 
easily prepared, one being a fair sub- 
stitute for meat for three or four adults 
at one meal. 

Seeds should be sown as are tomato 
seeds, in the house or in the hotbed not 
later than April Ist. Since the seeds ger- 
minate quite slowly, they should be held at 
a temperature of seventy or eight degrees 
and kept fairly moist. Rich loam soil 
gives best results. As soon as seed- 
lings begin to crowd, they should be taken 
out and transplanted to other flats, 
shallow pans or boxes, in loam soil thoroly 
mixed with an equal part of well-rotted 
manure. Again, when plants show evi- 
dence of crowding, each may be trans- 
planted to a separate flow t or old 
strawberry box from which it may be 
taken to the garden with little orno check 
in growth. Plants must be hardened to 
out-of-door conditions thru increasing 
their time of exposure each day as spring 
advances. 

Plants may be set in the garden as soon 
as all danger of frost is past, June 1-10. 
They should be spaced twenty-four or 
thirty inches, in rows three feet apart. 
Soil should be loose and deep and cultiva- 
tion should be thoro. 

Fruits should be harvested for use be- 
fore they are fully mature; that is, before 
'the pulp becomes tough and fibrous and 
the seed coats harden. Ordinarily, a fruit 
is properly matured for use w en it is 
five or six inches in diameter. Harvested 
at this stage of growth, it may be held in 
| storage for several weeks. 

For use, fruits are peeled, sliced and 
fried in butter or lard. If desired, 
bread crumbs may be added. Tho not 
|quite as palatable as when fried, the 
/fruits may be cut in small cubes, cooked 

until tender and served with a white | 
K., Colo. 
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Plant these 4 Best Grapes 
Bs ar, 





known grape. Sure to succeed 
for grape juice. 15¢; 12, $1.50; 100, 0 
(White Concord). 













; Mustrated description te!!- 
ing you bow to build this 
beautiful and useful 

GRAPE ARBOR 
and illustrated seed and 
nursery catalog free with 
every order. 































THE FARM’S BUSINESS FRONT 
Continued from page 7 

but unwilling to return anything to the 
land, spending in many cases the profits 
for foolish luxuries and passing pleasures. 

One of the very important projects of 
the great farm loa organization is 
stimulating interest in improving farm 
| home life. The home is the unit around 
| which the entire farm life revolves. A 
more attractive farm home means a more 
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7 And Choice Smail Fruits 
from your own garden. Plant in 
our yard, on arbor, trellis, or 
ence, and have delicious Grapes for 
, table, juice, or jelly. Can't you pic- 
ture their rich, fruity a and. 
taste their aromatic sweetness? They are 
easy to grow and require little care. Also 
pm Bena, Gooseberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, As plants and 
Flowering Shrubs. «Write for free catalogue. 


T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 
Box 20 a ER res ened New York 
































attractive farm life. Cities and towns for 
several years have realized the importance 
of beautiful homes and well-kept parks, 
and under the direction of various city 
organizations have put on each year active 
campaigns for this purpose. | 

Winter is the planning time of the year. 
Every member of each and every farm 
family (both the old and the young mem- 
bers) should be planning some definite 
Srvaiee | nine: now, as a part of an improvement 
campaign for the farmstead the coming 
year. Perhaps mother would like a new 
oj oat house, or a poultry-tight fence to 
keep the chickens away from the flower 
beds and off the front porch. Well, she 








should have it. I once heard a son say 
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than five miles of hog-tight fence, but 
his mother couldn’t seem to get forty rods 
of fence for the house yard, and conse- 
quently she could have neit her flowers nor 
shrubs to cheer her home. That is not 
right. 

Perhaps the children want a real sand- 
pile; they should have one. Sandpiles are 
is great a source of happiness to the farm 
child as to the city child. Perhaps’ big 

sister would suggest cleaning up the old 
woodpile. I did that once and helped move 
the whole ugly thing. After it was moved 
so that it could not be seen from the front 
approach to our home, we built a screen 
between it and the house so that now it is 
only seen as we approach from the farm 
yards. This screen can be made of a num- 
ber of materials very successfully. A good 
lattice fence, a trellis covered with vines, 
a ledge of tall-growing shrubs or, as in 
our ease, the shutters from an old house. 
7 were painted a dark green. 

A definite plan is the most important 
step in improving and beautifying’ the 
farm home. Nobody would think of 
starting on a vacation trip without a 
definite plan. Then, why live a whole life 
without a definite home pian? If your 
state extension service does not furnish 
this landseape service, then consult your 
nurseryman. All the best nursery and seed 
companies employ professional landscape 
architects and are more than glad to per- 
form this service for you. There is really 
no excuse for any farmer not having a 
carefully landscaped farm home. Once 
the blue print is made, the rest becomes a 
game the entire family is interested in 
playing. 

The splendid thing about beautifying 
the grounds around the house is that the 
expense in dollars and cents is really very 
much less than most people expect. Three 
more important factors than money are 
time, labor and a good plan to work by. 
{nd every dollar spent for shrubs and 
trees increases in value each year, until 
in ten years the one hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars spent have improved your 
property one thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars. Is it worth consideration? It is. 
\side from the financial side of it there is 
the pleasure and satisfaction the family 
have and the pride they take in their home. 
It is indeed hard to estimate in dollars and 
cents the value of an attractive home. 

A very successful way to encourage the 
home-beautifyi ing project in counties is 
to carry on a program of the work right 
in the farm bureau and other rural clubs. 
One township in an lowa county has de- 
rived a great deal of benefit from a pro- 
gram such as follows: 

Exterior beauty—(1) arrangement of 
farm buildings; (2) neatness of buildings 
is to upkeep and location; (3) trees (pro- 
tection, fruit, shade, ornamental); (4) 
building, relating to dwelling house 
poultry houses, ice house, garage, wash 
house); (5) lawn ‘furnishings (fences, walks 
pergolas, trellises, sundial, birds — bird 
houses encouraged, feeding and study of 
habits); (6) shrubs and flowers. 

Interior beauty—(1) good taste in floor 
and walls; (2) careful selection of furni- 
ture; (3) good taste in pictures; (4) music; 
(5) reading material (books, magazines, 
daily papers); (6) the radio. 

Here are twelve topics, one for each 
month of the year, all interesting to both 
the men and women; such a program would 
not need to interfere with a livestock, soil, 

grain or home economics program, but 
should add interest. 

Winter is the planning time of the year. 
Let us plan for more beautiful homes. 
Then let us have the courage to carry out 
the plans we form and there will be less 
need of worrying about the boys and girls 
leaving home for the city. Give them 
beauty, attractiveness, and entertainment 
at home and the city will lose much of its 
charm. We need good farm homes and 
we-need active, energetic, progressive 
men, women, boys and girls in them. 




















































Tractor 


Wins on Merit 


Have you ever watched a “Twin City” work? Did you ever talk with 
a “Twin City” owner? The longer he has had one, the more surely 
he will convince you (to quote a few owners) that the “Twin C ity 4 
—“eats up the work”—‘“is the pullingest thing you ever saw’ 
“does all you claim for it and has plenty of power besides” —“I have e 
done everything on farm with it and it sure is a real tractor on 
the belt.” The Twin rity has put a record of real performance be- 
hind its slogan—‘Built to DO THE WORK—not to meet a price.” 


Send Today for These Books 


Learn for yourself what this big, long-established company 
has done her farmers by sticking to a quality standard for 
its complete line of tractors, all-steel threshers, and trucks. 
Three tractors, 12-20, 20-35, 40-65; five All-Steel Thresh- 
ers, 21-36, 23-42, 28-48, 32-52, 36-60; two trucks, 2-ton 

and 314-ton. Fill in and mail the coupon today. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY lj 


Dept. S. F.-2 Minneapolis, Minnesota 


























Branch Houses 
Denver, Colo.—Des Moines, lowa— 
Fargo, N. D.—Great Falls, Mont.— 
Kansas City, Mo.—Lincoln, Nebr.— 
Peoria, Ill.—Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Spokane, Wash.—Wichita, Kans. 





COUPON 


TWIN ary co. 
Dept. S. F.-2 
acta ienS Mina. 
Send me your two free books 
m Twin C ~&, Tractors and 
All-Steel Threshers 
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Home of B Seed Co. = i: "BERRY SEED co. Box 219. CLARINDA,. IOWA 


8 eal BU. 
Per Sweet Clover $3.50 (unhulled) Red clover $13.00; Grimm alfalfa 
$25.00; SUDAN $4.00; Red top $2.00; Orchard grass $2.50; Ky. Blue 


ane MOTHY wou: grass $3.50;Millet $1.00; Caneseed $1.00;Kaffir and Milo $1.50; 6%, 
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promt a and gold ubieet to your fet ond st MEIER GRAIN AND PRODUCE CO. 
ert Pee kates na all Field, at amaz- | Dept. Salina. Kans. 
A “Dept. 519 Shicago, tl, | 20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES . . $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES. .. $1.00 


BRAPE VINES Conds 5 pe 1000and up| @ ASSORTED APPLE TREES . . $1.00 


Strawberry plants $3.50 per 1000- 
Raspberry, Fruit trees and Shrubbery. Catalog Free. $8 contonte—— mans other bupnin Catalog FREE. Wei 
FEATHER’S NURSERIES, Baroda, Michigan | today. Fairb.wy ig N— — Fairbury, Nebr. 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


WHY AN EDUCATION? 


N the delegation of more than 1,600 
boys and girls who attended the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition was a girl 


of eighteen years, Camille Hicks. Camille 
is a farm girl and longed for an education. 
She had to help with the farm work as well 
as the housework and had little or no op- 
portunity to attend school. Yet this girl 
was determined to have an education, so 
she joined a girls’ sewing and canning club 
and by application to her work and by 
studying at home, she will graduate from 
high school this spring. 

Some boys say, “What’s the use of 
going to school anyway?” or perhaps some 
girl doesn’t think it is worthwhile. But 
do you knéw, boys and girls, that today 
the thinking livestock breeder or farmer 
who is looking for a good hired man or a 
manager is looking for a boy who has 
graduated from high school and has had 
at least two years in agricultural college? 

And did you know that in many lines 
of industry jobs are open only to those 
young men who have had a college educa- 
tion? We know one man who declared 
that employers are seeking only young 
men and young women who have had 
a college education. It has a broadening 
effect. It puts you on a higher round of 
the ladder, and if you have an education 
you can travel faster than one who has 
not had such advantages. If you have a 
good education, you have a better back- 
ground for farming or for business of any 
kind. Therefore, education becomes more 
highly essential and necessary to a young 
nian or a young woman with ambition to 
get near the front. 

If your parents cannot afford to send 
you thru high school or college, you can 
manage some way to raise a few pigs or 
stock of some kind or build up a nest egg 
in some way to put you thru high school 
and college. The earning power of a boy 
who has been thru high school is much 
greater than that of one who quit in the 
grades. Those who go thru college can 
earn twice as much as the boy who quits 
with high school and this applies to farm- 
ing as well as any other line of business. 

If you have the ambition to secure an 
education and want it bad enough, you 
will find a way. The year 1924 is before 
us. Plan to do something this year that 
will insure you an education. 


BOYS BOOST LEGUMES 


When W. A. Newlin went to teach 
agriculture in the high school of Casey, 
Illinois, a little town of about 2,500 in 
Clark county,, a brief survey convinced 
him that the only way to bring permanent 
prosperity to the farms of that community 
was to focus the energies of the vocational 
students on local problems. 

So after the boys had made a careful 
survey of the situation, conditions indi- 
eated that Clark county, and especially 
the country around Casey, should be 
growing more sweet clover. But when 
they sowed sweet clover seed, nothmg ma- 
terialized to the cutting stage. And then 
they found by their soil tests that lime 
must be applied before they could grow 
sweet clover. This being impossible just 
at that time, they cast about for a short- 

rcuit substitute legume. A soybean club 
was organized, one of the very few that 
have ever existed. 

To get off toa good start, each bov in the 

D WAS given a bushel of sovbeans, the 

test being to grow as many bushels of 
soybeans as possible from this amount of 
To keep the crop extending from 
rm to another, and to start another 
nilar club the next year, each boy re- 
ined a bushel of soybeans. The winner 


ed 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


in the soybean club, Lennie Lamb, grew 
fifty bushels, the next high boy was Dean 
McCrory with forty-seven bushels, and 
the third secured a yield of forty-four 
bushels. All produced the Virginia variety. 
The three highést yields during 1923 out of 
a club of thirty-five members are sixty-one 
and one-half bushels, sixty bushels and 
fifty-four bushels. 

Of much more significance than these 
winnings, however, is the extent to which 
these boys and their club influenced the 
growth of legumes on the home farms. 
Here are the actual counts and not “guess- 
timates”. In 1921, the enrollment in the 
vocational elass of the Casey high school 
represented at home three acres of soy- 
beans, five acres of soybeans in corn, 
seventy-five acres of chinch bug resistant 
corn and ten acres of sweet clover. 

Now for the increase. In 1923, largely 


thru the interest developed in school, the 
acreage of soybeans alone increased to 
608 acres, soybeans were grown in 215 








The Casey soybean club 
Left to right: Lennie Lamb, Dan McCrory 
and Francis Lawson 


acres of corn, there were 53 acres planted 
to chinch bug resistant corn and 210 
acres of sweet clover; 22,000 acres of soy- 
beans were seeded in the entire community 
in 1923. 

In 1923, interest was focused on sweet 
clover, A sweet clover club was organized; 
the limestone companies gave free lime- 
stone to the members, and the boys paid 
the freight. Each boy agreed to grow an 
acre or more of sweet clover. The correct 
amount of limestone to apply was deter- 
mined by carefully testing the soil in the 
high school laboratory. 

In order to hasten the germination of 
the sweet clover seed planted, the boys of 
the vocational classes built a scarifier and 
huller and last spring scarified 12,000 
pounds of sweet clover seed or enough to 
plant 1,200 acres, allowing ten pounds to 
the acre. 

Last fall, the vocational class sponsored 
a “Sweet Clover Day” and more than 500 
farmers were on hand for this program. 
Five acres outside the athletic grounds are 
devoted to legume demonstrations show- 
ing the effects of various fertilizers and 
lime-earriers on the growth of sweet 
clover.—I. J. M., Ind 


FRIENDLY BUGS 

How many of you remember the story, 
“The Battle of the Bugs,” which ap- 
peared in this department in November? 
It told how bushels of ladybeetles had 
been shipped from Colorado to Texas to 
help fight the aphids in the onion fields. 

A similar story came to my attention 
the other day in which I know you will be 
interested. Stored away in a refrigerating 
compartment of the great ship, “Majestic,” 

shipment of tiny bugs crossed the At- 
lantie recently on a 10,000-mile journey 
from South Africa to California. When 
they arrived in New York, they were im- 


mediately placed in 4 separate compart- 
ment of a refrigerating car in which they 
completed their journey. 

These small insects, which have been 
so carefully handled, are to be used to 
fight gypsy moths and other pests to 
which they are parasites. A similar ship- 
ment from southern France accomplished 
good results in New England last year 
and it is hoped equally good success wil! 
follow the use of this bunch of little stran- 
gers. A similar parasite is being sent from 
this country to Valencia, Spain. 


HIGH QUALITY IMPORTANT 

In writing the story of my baby beef, 
I will say that even tho I had beea quite 
successful in the contests of 1922, I de- 
cided not to enter club work again unless 
I could find a calf of high quality. In 
other words, I think the selection of a 
good calf is the most~ important step 
towards a successful year in club work’ 
Therefore, it was only after a careful 
examination of several herds of high-grade 
purebred beef cattle that I found a calf 
satisfactory for club work. 

I paid $100 for the calf. He was seven 
months old and weighed 550 pounds. 
This calf was about four months older 
than either-of the calves I had fed in the 
——— years. I think I would have 

n more successful in previous contests 
had my calves been older. I think, there- 
fore, that this calf will show better than 
if he were younger. 

I put this calf on a medium grain ration 
with plenty of hay and silage and also a 
nurse cow. He gained steadily and at the 
beginning of the contest, March Ist, 
weighed 683 pounds when eight and one- 
half months old. At this time I discon- 
tinued the nurse cow and gave whole milk 
from a pail instead. For the first two 
months I fed a ration of 40 pounds corn, 
30 pounds oats, 20 pounds bran and 10 
pounds oilmeal. The last four months I 
increased the corn and decreased the oats. 














This is Thomas Kelley and his baby beef 


These feeds were all ground. I also fed 
silage in the early part of the contest and 
clover and alfalfa intermittently. 

I kept the calf in a pen about. 15x15 feet 
which was quite well ventilated and which 
I endeavored to keep clean and well 
bedded thruout the contest. I gave the 
calf a bath each week and about fifteen 
minutes’ exercise dkily. I kept drinking 
water in his pen all the time. 

In most part, I have found that all the 
calves I have had so far required about 
the same rations and care in order to make 
good gains. But I also found that there 
are variations which cannot be controlled 
by any set method of feeding. One must 
watch closely the condition of the calf in 
all respects and then feed accordingly. It 
is only by close attention and careful feed- 
ing that it is possible to make large and 
steady gains.—Thomas Kelly, Lincoln 
county, Minn. 
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LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 4 
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Just Like Your Own Name 


When you want a plow, a saw or 
an ax, you know the name of the 
kind to get. 

The same is true of rubber foot- 
wear. 


You remember that “Ball-Band” 
(Red Ball) Boots are the kind that 
have always been in your family 
Since you were a boy. 


Perhaps you don’t knowthemany 


different styles for different kinds of 
wear and work. We show only a 
few on this page. 


Look atthem the nexttime you are 
in the store. See how much more 
comfortable you can make your feet 
by having several different kinds. 


They all have the Red Ball Trade 
Mark and the Red Ball means 
More Days Wear. 


We make nothing but footwear—and we know how 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


335 Water Street 


Mishawaka, Ind. , 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality’ 




















*\ Utility Work Shoe 
, (canvas top. leather 
vamp, rubber sole) 





Men’s Okay 
Self Acting 
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AR M STRO NG 
OT Ayr LI 


The Pump of a Hundred Uses 


** The best pump you can buy”’ 


EALERS say this for they know that the 

Armstrong Spray Pump is the best for its 
many uses and long life. While the important 
use is spraying fruit trees and truck crops, yet 
it is as efficient for applying cattle dip, fly and 
vermin spray, whitewashing, cleaning motorcars, 
etc., and as a Veterinary Injector. Sprays the tall- 
est trees from the ground. Brass construction 
throughout. Not affected by chemicals. Five year 
guarantee. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us s $5. 50 
and his name ($6.00 in the ~ 
far west). Knapsackextra. 
Send for catalog. A. 
The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
229 Seventh Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 


SIMPLICITY 
SPRAYER 


BEAN 

















A Money Maker for the Grower 


A complete high-grade, high-pressure, one- 
man power sprayer for the grower with lim- 
ited acreage who wants clean trees, fancy 
fruit, and top prices. Capacity of 


4 Gals. a Minute at 250 Lbs. Pressure 


Biggest money’s worth known to the spraying 
world. Bean quality thru and thru. Equipped 
with 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine, Complete Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator, Special 
Steel Platform, Threadless Ball Valves, Porce- 
lain-lined Cylinder and other valuable features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. Hundreds 
now in operation, Can be had without truck, 
if desired. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 





° J 50-S10 
Lansing, Mich : 


21 Hosmer St., 
172 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 


Simplicity Power Sprayer. 
RGR cccemsinteee 























Tepe Big 


Address ........ 
Crops of 


SPRAY POTATOE S 


A Red Jacket or Yellow 
Jacket Traction Syeapes - 
the OSPRAYMO Line force 

fine spray mixtures to one 





part of foliage Spray 

pots atoes, bean getables— 
or 6 rows Don't buy™ 

any sprayer until you get the 


OBPRAY MO 
sprayers of all st 
uses Write direct 


Catalog 
yles for all t] 
oday t 


Field Force Pump Co., —~ S, Elmira, N. Y. : 
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THE STORY OF ROAN LAD 
I am eleven years old and have been 
in club work for two years. The first 
I had a senior calf, but he did not take a 


prize. At the 1922 Junior Livestock Ex- 
position held in Madison, Wisconsin, my 
father bought for me the calf that received 
first place in the junior class. Then I made 
an agreement with him that he would 
furnish the calf with feed and that I would 
eare for and feed the calf and that we 
would divide the money when I sold him. 

I named my calf “Roan Lad.” When 
I started feeding him, he weighed 523 

unds. I fed him ground oats and barley, 
ran, corn, oilmeal and molasses feed. 
As soon as the grass was tall enough tomow 
I fed it to him. When the corn was earing, 
I fed stalks and all to him. Last of all I 
planted some beets and fed them. I think 
all these green feeds were od for him 
because he liked them and they kept him 
eating. 

I kept Roan Lad in the barn with a small 
lot to run in. He had all the water he 
wanted to drink at all times. My calf did 
well, with the exception of one month, 
when he got out of his pen and into the 
alley where there was some feed. He ate 
so much it made him sick. 

I took Roan Lad to our home com- 
munity fair. There were twenty-two 
calves shown there and he received grand 
championship. When I took him to 
Madison in October, 1923, he weighed 
1,135 pounds. He had 101 calves of 
different breeds to compete with. There 
he received grand championship, which 
made me very happy. One reason I think 
he stood so high was because he had such 
a nice-feeling hide and his meat was on 
firm and smooth, due to not feeding very 
much corn. He sold for thirty cents a 
pound. 

I received $106 in prize money, also 
a trip to the International Livestock 
Exposition held in Chicago, two silver 
cups, and Successful Farming magazine 
for five years.—Rachel Kuenster, Grant 
county, Wis. 


WILL TAKE MUSIC LESSONS 


I have been reading Successful Farming 
for some time and have wanted to join 
your junior and club department but have 
not known just how to go about it. I am 
thirteen years old and in the seventh 
grade. 

I would like to raise pigs so I can take 
music lessons. Would you be so kind as 
to help me secure one? I ean buy a hamp- 
shire from a neighbor. My parents and 
neighbors are perfectly willing to sign the 
note. Do you loan to morg than one in 
the family? My sister, who is eleven years 
old, would like to raise a Holstein calf.— 
Irene Rislov, South Dakota. 

[Note—We are sending our loan appli- 
cation to help Irene and her sister. Suc- 
cessful Farming helps boys and girls se- 
cure young stock on one year’s time at 
six percent. interest. Local banks and 
merchants are usually willing to help out, 
too, and the county agent is ready to help 
find suitable stock and will furnish in- 
formation about feeding and care. It is 
advisable to join the club work, also, and 
your county agent will advise you about 

the clubs and how to join.] 
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For EARLY SPRING WorRK 

This Tractor is absolutely dependable Sure- 

footed CRAWLER TRACTION prevents 

quiauens slippage, muring in, and packing 
Soi 


STEEL MULE owners are always in the field 
first and working while their neighbors aro 
idle waiting for the fields to dry 


Pulls THREE-FOUR plows, Tandem TEN FOOT 
Disc with drags, 28° Thresher, 18° Ensilage Cutter, ete, 


Write for new catalogue woday 


Gates Machine Z factor ['o. 


1406 Benton St., Joliet, IL 


























O Spray 
Beware the low pres- 
sure sprinkler--good 
spraying demands 
high pressure. The 
extra capacity HUD- 
SON pump and the 
sturdy tank riveted 
like a steam boiler, 
insure the 







The High Pressure Sprayer 
Equipped with a combination nozzle for light 
or heavy mixtures. Lgak-proof shut-off. Can 
be furnished with an extension for spraying fruit 
trees. Eree Book--“‘When, What and How to 
y.” Write today for your copy or ask your 

me Town Hudson er. 

The Hud- 
son Misty 
does fine 
work on small jobs. Thousands 
in Seahene Free double seamed, 


— HUDSON MFG.CO. — 


Dept. 4332 Minneapolis, Ming» 


BOWSHER =. 
FEED MILL Sind 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out busks) and grind all kinds ,/ 
of small grain, Have conical- e ™~ 
all sthere. Handiest tooperate and 
Lightest Running (Cs. <2") 
2%-horsepower 


Ten sizes, 2 to 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2579Uni.Av,S.E.,Minacapolis, Mian, 
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FOUR-H HOOSIER GIRL 
I joined the sewing 
and canning clubs 
soon after my fif- 
teenth birthday. One 
day last year, at our 
school, we heard a 
lecture about club 
work, and were given 
blanks and asked to 
enroll in some kind 
of work, and I joined 
the canning club. I 
have not regretted 
joining and I think I 
never shall. I joined 
Charlotte Moore because I thought it 
would be a profitable 
and educationa: way to spend my four 
months of summer vacation and not because 
I aspired or even hoped to win a prize. 

When I canned my fruits and vege- 
tables, I did not do it with the purpose of 
exhibiting them, but just to be able to 
can satisfactorily for home use. I ex- 
hibited twelve cans of fruit and vegetables 
at the Delaware county fair. There I won 
second prize with my exhibit. The grade 
for the first prize was ninety-six. My 
grade was ninety-five. Eight of my cans 
which I exhibited at the county fair were 
sent to the state fair. My prize was a trip 
to the Chicago International Livestock 
show where I won the national gold medal 
in judging canning. 

i canned fifty-three cans of fruit and 
vegetables and made ten garments. When 
I sent in my sewing record book, I won 
$5 and a trip to the state club round-up 
at Purdue university. 

As this was my first year in club work, 
I knew little about the advantages the 
work offered for a better education and 
more profitable ways of spending my 
spare hours during vacation. We held a 
club meeting at the school building once 
every second Wednesday. I was presi- 
dent of the sewing club. A good club must 
have the cooperation of the members and 
»atrons. There should be frequent, regu- 
be club meetings, which must be carried 
on in a besten e way; plans should be 
made, discussed and put into practical and 
immediate use.—Charlotte Moore, Dela- 
ware county, Ind. 





POULTRY STARTS COLLEGE FUND 


This is the time of year when boys 
and girls are starting in poultry work. 
Many of our readers belong to clubs, 
others do not. This story from Mildred 
Stark of Wayne county, Iowa, tells how 
she secured her eggs and how she car- 
ried on her work thru the year: 

“We went ten miles over rough roads 
on a cold day to get my eggs. I set 120 
eggs in an incubator and in due time 
hatched 74 chicks. I brooded them and 
fed them according to the rations pre- 
scribed by the experiment station. 

“When the chicks were two weeks old 
we had a blizzard, and at this time I lost 
a few because it was impossible to keep 
the house warm. I put rag carpet on 
the wire surrounding the chicks to pro- 
tect them, but it got cold enough to 
freeze the water in the waterers. When 
the snow went off, we got the chicks 
onto the ground so they could eat green 
grass, and they began to grow rapidly. 

“When the chickens were large yn & 
I sold five cockerels as broilers. I sold 
two cockerels that weighed five pounds 
each to mother when we had threshers, 
and she paid me 20 cents a pound for 
them. I exhibited my chickens at the 
county fair and won $9. I sent them to 
the state fair and won $2.50. 

“T sold four cockerels as breeders and 
have twelve cockerels left, estimated at 
$1 apiece, and 24 pullets estimated at 
$1.50. Last year I used my money to 
go to high school and this year I put it 
in the bank on time deposit in my col- 
lege fund.” 
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Dont court danger 
- use your flashlight / 


FOR that trip to the barn after dark—use 
your flashlight. Fires cost farmers more 
than $61,000 a day! Most of these tremen- 
dous losses come loo burned barns! 

An Eveready Flashlight is safe light. De- 
pendable, bright light in any weather without 
the slightest danger. ‘Tie a tape around one 
and hang it by the back door. Keep another 
in the barn. You will find a thousand uses 
for Eveready Flashlights about the house, 
farm buildings, in your automobile and 
around the farm. 

If you have an old flashlight—put it into 
use. If you haven't one, buy an Eveready 
now for every dark place in your house. Be 
sure the name EVEREADY is stamped on the 
end. EvEREADY means the highest standard 
of flashlight quality. 

To get the best light and most light from 
any flashlight, keep it loaded with Caves 
Unit Cells; long-lived cartridges of brilliant 
light. Buy them from electrical-or hardware 
dealers, drug, sporting goods and general 
stores, garages and auto accessory shops. 
Eveready Flashlights, complete with battery, 
from 65c to $4.50—anywhere in the U. s. A. 


NaTIONAL CARBON CoMPANY, INc., New York, San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ont, 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 


65 


No. 2674 Eveready 
Focusing Spotlight 
with the 300-joot range, 


EvergeaApy UNIT 
CeL_ts make ail 
flashlights better. 


Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
come in two sizes to 
fit every tubular case 
flashlight 

Know the Eveready 
size that fits your 
case. Then you can 
buy new Eveready 
Unit Cells without 
bothering to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash- 
lights and longer 

tery life. 
























































































E New Idea has led the spreader 
field for twenty-five years. No 
other implement of any kind has 
ever established itself more firmly 
in first place—or been more 
widely imitated. 
And NO W—a new New Idea Spread- 
er — our Silver Aumiversary Model — 





of New Idea in the spreader field. 


Steel-buile throughout — except sides and 
bottom. Lighter, stronger, longer-wearing. 
Sturdily buile for smooth, steady operation 
and minimum of work for team and driver 
See this vastly better spreader at your dealers 
—or write direce for complete description. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO 
Coldwater, Ohio 
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THE LIFE OF A SEED 


You are, no doubt, already wondering 
how there can be much to say abou} 
the life of a seed. Pick up a handful of 
wheat or beans or corn and examine it 
carefully—certainly there can be no life 
in things so dry and hard! Your experience 
has taught you, however, that, under 
favorable conditions, from such hard, dry 
seeds come our crops of wheat and beans 
and corn. 

Everyone is more or less familiar with 
the growth and development of plants 
after 1 break thru their seed coats and 
establish themselves in the soil. We are 
not so much interested in that stage of 
plant development at this time of year as 
we are in the seeds emery ees In order 
to get good crops we must have good seed 
to start with. And by good seed we mean 
seed that has been grown and cared for in 
such a way that it will inate and pro- 
duce strong, vigorous plants. 

Hard Coated Seeds 
A seed usually has two distinct coats. 














Scania Near the House 


Makeyour farm-house as attractive asthe 
beautiful suburban homes you have ad- 
mired. Hill’s Evergreens make it easy for 
youto improve appearance of yourhome. 


HILUs EVERGREENS 


ate grown by specialists. Over 69 years 
devoted to Evergreen culture. All vari- 
eties fully described and illustrated in 
Hill’s New Book of Ever- 
greens, 84 pages, 23 in natu- 
ral colors, 100 illustrations. 
Write us at once for free 
copy. 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

Evergreen Specialists 

Box 253 Dundee, IIL 












smooth. The clovers have hard seed coats. 
In fact, they are frequently so hard that 
water will not penetrate them and the 
seed therefore will not germinate for 
several years. To overcome this difficulty, 
hard are sometimes scarified or 
scratched by being forcibly blown against 
sandpaper. Sometimes they are soaked 
in acids to soften their hard coverings. It 
seems Nature equips a certain percentage 
of seeds in this way so they ean remain in 
the soil for along time without injury. 
Should a period of unfavorable conditions 
destroy those plants germinating from 
thin-coated ~2 9 the species will not be 
exterminated because there are hard- 
coated seeds still dormant in the ground. 

The second or inside seed coat is com- 
monly thin and delicate. Within the two 
coats lies the kernel, consisting of a tiny, 
miniature plant called the embryo and a 
supply of food called the endosperm. This 
food is intended for the support of the 
plant from the time it starts to grow until 
it can establish its root system in the soil. 

Bean plants bring up from the soil in 
which they are planted this endosperm, 
which also acts as the first leaves. Thus 














STOP "WASTING TIME AND SEED 





Simply set regulator to sow exact — unt in 
# pounds of seed desired to the acre. Will save 
8 enough in oné fair sized sowing to pay for 
itself. Most popular type seeder used. 


Wrtte for Circular 


W.H.Bohr, Mfger., Westphalia, Michigan 

















To introduce our 
stock to you we are making 





Galioway Bros. Co. 
Dept. 8, Waterloo, lowe 








» FRUIT TREES SHRUBS 


and Roses 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
SHIPPED C_ 0. D. PREPAID 
Write for free INustrated Catalog 
Pomona United Nurseries 
24 Tree Avenue, DANSVULE,N, ¥, 





we see there is life within the seed and 
that it is in the tiny embryo. There is 
sometimes other life present too, such as 
a dormant mycelium within the seed it- 
self that will later carry disease to the new 
plant. Or there may be tiny spores, which 
are the seeds of smut, clinging to the out- 
side of the seed. 

Only by carefully selecting seed from 
healthy plants can we avoid the diseases 
that winter over inside the seed. Smut 
spores are destroyed by treatment with 
formaldehyde, a job almost all of you have 
helped with before sowing oats or wheat. 

Besides selecting disease-free seed it is 

also important in many cases to have it 

grown in your own locality or even in a 
more northern state, This is especially 
true of corn. Within the seed the tiny 
embryo seems almost stamped with a 
memory of the conditions its parent grew 
under, and it will arrange its period of 
development accordingly. Thus, if seed 
corn from Missouri be taken to Minnesota, 
the crop produced from it will require as 
| long a growing season as is found in Mis- 
|souri. Normally this would result disas- 
| trously because spring comes later and 
fall frosts earlier in Minnesota than in 
Missouri and the crop therefore would not 
mature. 


Northern grown alfalfa seed is produced | € 





The outer one is often hard and generally | 














by plants which are adjusted to rather 
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It isnow w cary 10 970 to grow a calt- 4 
fornia orchard in your own back ff 
yard with BRAND'S Wonder North- 
ern Grown Nursery Stock,including all] 
of the best -~ the Delicious New Fruits 
produced by the Minnesota State 
Fruit Breeding Farm. 
57 Years 


Reta and Alpha Grapes, the twoben as 
ever produced. Hardy in Manitoba. 


enta 
Ss 





Apple, ~ + and fine flavor. Monitor, mea 
wing, Golden Rod, and Underwood remo, 


Harrow and seed in one operation. The 
Peoria Harrow, Alfalfa-Grass Seeder attaches 
to all sizes old or new harrows. Quick 
detachable. Sows clover, timothy—all 
grassseeds. Even distribution. Lowdown—no 
waste. Pays for itself on 20 acres. Cuts work 
in half. Write for low prices on this New Tool. 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2436 N. Perry / ve. 








Easiest Running Mill 
Made 







KELLY DUPLEX 
Can’t Be Beat 
ited. Never chokes, 


Easily 
ly guaranteed. A 
farm adapted 








Baskets 
Write for our 

Free Catalog! Shows you how you 

ean save money by buying direct 

from the largest Berry Bor and 

Saska Factory in the Country. 

New Albany Box & Baskst Co.. Box 129, New 


WRIST WATCH cH 


Handsome, guaranteed 
keeper, given for selling a «0 
packs of vegetabie or flower seeds 
(mention which) at 10c per large 
pack. Easily sold — EARN BIG 
MONEY OR PREMIUMS. Get 
sample lot today. Send no money. 
trust you till seeds are sold. 



















Write for Samples 
Timothy ..... 2.95 Red Clover...13.20 
Sweet Clover. 890 Alsike....__- 11.00 


Red Top.....10.00 Ky.BlueGrass 27.00 


Send now—see for yourself. Compare only 
and Ae sone with any other offerings. We'll get 
your order if values count. 


| Ses ee oO. Dept. 201, Olney, Hl. 


Se Ge BE @ RECORD~— $2,059.20 
1 acreset same year. Champion Everbearing 
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severe winters. When such seed is planted 
in a@ milder climate, the resulting plants 
inherit their parents’ ability to resist the 
cold and are, therefore, more hardy than 
home-grown seed. This does not mean 
that plants cannot adjust themselves to 
colder climates than those from which the 
parent stock came. While southern 
\linnesota was once considered the north- 
ernmost limit of the cornbelt, good yields 
are now reported from Bottineau and 
Pembina counties in North Dakota, 
counties adjacent to the Canadian border. 
But that is a slow process of selection 
which requires many years of patient 
work. 
How Long Will a Seed Live? 

How long will a seed live? This is many 
times an important question because 
there may be a bushel of good seed corn 
left over from last year; or possibly it may 
not seem necessary to buy fresh garden 
seeds this year. As lifeless as a seed may 
look, there dre, nevertheless, certain 
changes going on within it all the time. 
Eventually, then, an age, varying with 
the kind of seed and the conditions under 
which it is kept, will be reached when 
germination can no longer take place. 
Corn two years old is very slightly weak- 
ened if kept in dry, cool storage. At the 
end of four years it is practically worthless 
for seed. 

In excavations where the original sur- 
face soil was uncovered after being buried 
for thirty years, white clover has been 
known to germinate and grow luxuriantly. 
Certain weed seeds have been kept as long 
as eighteen years and still they grew 
readily when given the opportunity. But- 
tonweed will retain its vitality for fifteen 
years while cockleburs, dodder, wild mus- 
tard and wild oats show an average of 
seven years. Alfalfa, barley and clover 
seeds remain good for about three years. 
In the garden crops celery leads with an 
average life of eight years; cabbage and 
cauliflower seeds live about five years, and 
beans three years. These figures represent 
averages. At the end of eight years many 
celery seeds in a sample would, no doubt, 
be dead, so after considering the price 
of new seed, it would be more profitable 
to buy new at least every two years than 
to take a chance. 

Every few years wheat from some 
ancient tomb is claimed to have been 
planted and to show great promise. Be- 
cause of the novelty of growing wheat from 
seed stored by the ancients, some folks 
will pay a long price for a small sample. 
To our knowledge, no one as yet has been 
able to make wheat 2,000 years old grow. 
The life of a seed cannot be kept that 











long. A German investigator some years 

ro claimed to grow some mummy wheat | 
by first soaking it in oil, but seed authori- 
ties still think he must have been the vic- 
tim of some practical joker. 

“My oats were poor this year, guess 
my seed is ‘running out’,” is a common 
expression. Do seeds saved from crops 
grown on the same farm year after year 
tend to produce crops that grow poorer 
and poorer? By means of the corn grader 
and fanning mill, selection of the best 
seed can be made so carefully that practi- 
cally no deterioration will occur. Of course, 
it may be advisable to get seed corn from 
someone who, by special effort, has devel- 
oped a better strain of the variety you are 
growing. 

Success or failure in producing crops 
depends so much upon seed selection that 
we must give it our closest study. Hours 
of work in the hot sun count for little 
when the seed planted was poor. There 
are so many things over which we have 
no control that influence the outcome of 
a season’s work, that it behooves us to 
exercise good judgment where we can. A 
crop that starts off from strong, vigorous 
seed stands a much better chance in the 
struggle against diseases, insects and un- 
favorable weather than one that had a 
hard time getting out of the ground. 
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THE celebrated 
Top Notch “‘Buddy 
Boot’’, is illus- 
trated above. A 
ee weight boot 
of unconquerable 
durability. 
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Why you should 


insist on hand-made 
rubber footwear 


OP NOTCH Rubber Footwear 

is made for hard service. From 
light rubbers to heavier weight boots 
and arctics, every pair is built up by 
hand just as carefully as fine custom- 
made shoes. This hand-made process 
of manufacture enables us to 
strengthen places where the greatest 
wear comes, without excessive 
weight or clumsiness. 


All the materials are thoroughly 
tested. We know exactly what is 
the best material to use for soles, 
linings or uppers. There is no guess- 
work. When you see the Top 
Notch Cross on rubbers, boots or 
arctics, you may be sure that you 
are getting your money’s worth. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear is made in 
all styles and sizes for men, women and 
children. It costs no more than ordinary 
rubber footwear and often gives you 
double the wear. It will pay to patronize 
the dealer in your neighborhood who 
carries the Top Notch brand. He is inter- 
ested in your pocket book as well as his own. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


OP NOTC 
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Red Devil 


Boring holes in beams 
and rafters is easy 
work with a 


“Red Devil” Auger Bit 


HE work goes quickly and smoothly. 
Tou don’t have to push the bit—just 


turn the brace, that’s all. 
The worm on the bit isso constructed that 
it takes a firm hold of the wood, and pulls 
itself in +ractor fashion. Bores with or 
against the grain of any wood, no clogging 
or splintering. 
Once you use it, you will never want any- 
thing else but a “Red Devil.” 
Your dealer has ‘‘Red Devil’ Auger Bits in 
stock, o: if not, he can get them for you. 
Ask for style No. 2400 Made in 20 sizes, 
from 3/16ths to 24/16ths. 10/16ths inch 
size, 75c each. 

The “Red Devil” Farm Tool Booklet 


shows just the tools to make your 
repair jobs easy. It's free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc., 
Manufacturers of “* Red Devti” Tools 
Dept. S. F., 251 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 
“Red Devil” Glass Cutters —the glazers’ 


standard tools of the world. “It’s allin 
the wheel.” Made in 40 styles. 


No. 024 shown here, 20c. 








Townsend’s Wire Stretcher 


For stretching plain, twisted and barbed wire and 
an exceptional tool for stretching Woven wire. 
The only successful one-man wire stretcher made. 
Grips like a vice—won’ slip—and loosens itself imedi- 
ately when released. The person stretching the Wire can 
also nail it to the post without assistance. If your dealer 


hasn't it write direct. Manufactured for 30 years by 


F. J. Townsend, Painted Post, New York. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


L. J. Helmer averaged $300 a month in 
commissions, for six months, selling Stetson 
lubricating oils, greases and paints. He drives 
his own automobile and is home every night. 
His sales are made chiefly in his own county. 
His neighbors depend on him when they 
need anything in his line. 


We need more salesmen 

like Helmer 
Stetson products are guaranteed. Sales 
terms are liberal. If you have an autcmobile 
and have had selling experience in small 
towns and country districts, you can make 
good money. We pay liberal commissions 
and give fullest co-operation to men who 
will work. In writing for details state your 
experience. 


STETSON OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Desk 20 
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BOYS INCREASE CORN YIELD 


The value of consistent effort to im- 
prove corn yields can be judged by the 
four-year results secured by the boys’ 
corn club in Hanover township, Shelby 
county, Indiana. They have increased 
their corn yield eleven bushels per year. 
There were nine boys in this corn club 
in 1923. They have now been workin 
together four years, improving the yield 
and quality of their corn a little each year. 
This year, the average yield of all nine 
was eighty-four bushels per acre, while 
the ave of the entire community was 
but forty bushels.—I. J. M., Ind. 


RAISES CERTIFIED POULTRY 

I am a boy eighteen years of age. Owing 
to an illness over five years ago, I am un- 
able to finish my education: 1 am very 
much interes’ in ultry, especially 
single comb Rhode Island reds. I want 
» get a pen of extra good ones to start a 

ock. 


I purchased an early hatched cockerel 
from a Nebraska breeder in the fall. I 
paid $10, counting $2 express, for one of 
his special breeding cockerels guaranteed 
for one year. I enjoy the competition 
at poultry shows, altho I have never had 
the satisfaction of getting a ribbon. 

I would like very much to get a small 
loan to buy a half-dozen pullets and to 
cover expenses while starting. I believe 
there is a good opening for me as there is 
no one raising breeding stock of quality 
here. I have five certified pullets I raised 
from eggs furnished me by a Missouri 
poultry-raiser.—Frank Hawkins, Dent 
county, Mo. 

{[Note—Successful Farming will be glad 
to make Hawkins a small loan to help 
him increase his flock.} 


“HE IS A GOOD BOY” 


“He is a good boy and I am anxious 
to give him a chance,” writes a farm boy’s 
mother of Indiana. What a recommenda- 
tion for a boy or girl! It is the good, 
dependable boy or girl to whom oppor- 
tunities come. Business men are glad to 
help such boys and during the past seven 
years Successful Farming _ be helped 7,000 
good boys and girls get. started with stock 
or something thru which they could be- 
come owners and producers. Nome Lym 
boy and girl should have a personal in- 
terest in the farm or club work and so 
we are sending 4 copy of our loan plan 
with all information to this Indiana boy 
thru his mother. And we will be glad to 
help other worthy boys and girls. Here is 
her letter: 

“Having just bought a farm I read 
your ae and I have a son thirteen years 
old. Would be glad to know more about 
the boys’ and girls’ club as I am anxious 
to give my boy a chance. He is a good 
boy and is in the eighth grade at school. 
Will you please explain same to me and 
oblige.””-—Mrs. 8. B.. Ind. 


FARMING WITH GARDEN CROPS 
Continued from page 14 

they ripen naturally. An unripe potato is 

no better than an unripe anything else. | 

plant very early.” 

Then Mr. Sedlacek spoke of planting 
his potatoes closer to increase the yield. 
He believes his ground will produce larger 
crops with closer planting. 

He showed me forty acres that have 
been in onions successively for twenty 
years. Each year the crop is better 
because freer of weeds. And he paid a 
thousand dollars cash an acre for that 
forty, four years agd. Not a building on 
it. It is at the edge of town. 

“Some day I may quit farming my 
large holdings and just have this forty 
to play with and give me an income.” 
Five to eight hundred bushels per acre 

















Turn 
“Hard Times” 


| Into “Hard Cash!” 


An American Portable Saw Mill has 
helped many a farmer turn the corner 
to prosperity by sawing his own and 
his neighbors’ timber into high priced 
easily sold lumber. To clear from 
$2,000 to $3,500 a year is not unusual. 
How would this extra money look 
to you? A small engine or tractor 
and any of our eight sizes of Amer- 
ican mills is ail you need to start in 
this profitable slack season business. 
Our free booklet tells you how. 
Write for it. 





Manufacturers also of trimmers, 
planers, boilters, lath and crating 
machinery. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
203 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 








Saw Mill 












It Gets 
Them All! 


**The tube of Rat-Nip I bought 
from you did the work for the rats 
about the place at that timé, kill- 
ing about 40 in all,’’ writes ©. 
A. Cox, Franklinville, N. C, 

J. M. Burpee, Fenn- 
ville, Mich., says, ‘‘Two 
slices of bread and Rat- 
Nip put out at different 
times has entirely cleaned 
up all the rats and mice 
around my coal shed and 
chicken house,’ 





Price 35c a tube at drug 
ardware, grocery, general 
stores or sent direct by ex- 
prune prepaid 50c. Cap not 
sent by mail. 


Write for free booklet on how to get rid 
of rats and mice. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
310 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 























to farmers homes. 
We instruct you how to earn, 
expenses, from 


$200 to $500 a Month 





Our selling plan wipes all competition. Neari 
100 diff reat exticies tocell — gure be » oa oan 
same month after month. You don’t 


interest. Most liberal —squarest 
inserests Motte book Gives all tacts, Write. 


FURST & THOMAS, Box 800 FREEPORT, ILL, 
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is his onion yield, so I’d say he would have 
a pretty fair income from the forty when 
he sees fit to quit farming his seven hun- 
dred acres. Buy a bushel of onions, then 
you will know the price! 

But Mr. Sedlacek does not get retail 
prices for his truck. He sells at wholesale 
to jobbers and wholesalers. That is why 
he has a town office, and warehouses on 
the tracks. He sells around one hundred 
and fifty carloads of onions, eighty car- 
loads of potatoes and sixty-five carloads 
of cabbage each year off his own farm. 

So you see I would not be very far off 
if I headed this article “The Truck King 
of Iowa.” If any other grower has a 
larger acreage of these truck crops I have 
not heard from him. 

Do not get the notion that Mr. Sedlacek 





is only a trucker. In order to keep up the 


fertility and texture of his soil he has| 7. 
to produce livestock. At the time of my | 


visit he had five carloads of Canadian | 
feeders in pretty fair condition, and | 
twenty-three carloads of hogs coming 
along for a later market. When the hog 
market broke, he slowed down on the feed 
so they would get growth but not too fat. 
He wants to catch a later market in hope 
it may be better. In fact, he aims to have 
something to sell when others are not} 
rushing the market. 

So, you may be sure there is ee 
pasturage for these cattle and hogs, be- 
sides the sixty-nine head of registered 
herefords he has, and thirty horses. He 
raises one hundred and five acres of corn, 
fifty acres of small grain, and one hundred 
and fifty acres of hay and pasture. 

I wondered why, with such level land 
of sandy clay texture, he did not use 
tractors for some of the work. Not for 
him. He would rather have horses. He 
has his reasons. Where horse work can 
be done, he uses fine, heavy horses. The 
truck is tended by wheel hoes and weed- 
ers—whole families of them—down on 
their hands and knees pulling weeds. I 
saw thirty-six in one onion field pulling 
weeds. More workers in other fields at 
the sarae time. He pays the help by the 
hour, and furnishes some small houses for 
famifies to live in. They are mostly 
foreigners who are used to hand work of 
this sort. 

Besides fifty acres of soybeans which 
he raises for seed at about 36 a hundred, 
he raises soys in the silage corn. What 
corn does not go into the silo is cut and 
hauled to the barn to be fed from the 
shock. “Shocks left in the field are largely 
wasted and not worth much when brought 
in. I save everything.” 

That is the secret of his success. Clean, 
constant cultivation, careful workmen, no 
waste. The cull potatoes that most farm- 
ers would put into their bags to sell and 
thus lower the price are cooked by steam 
in a big tank and fed to the hogs. He will 
try cooking cull onions, too. If an animal 
has to be killed, or if he can buy a crow- 
bait horse or critter for a song, he cooks 
these up with the potatoes'and thus saves 
buying high-priced tankage. 

I have said nothing about profits. 
Nineteen years ago this man had nothing. 
He was working as a hired man. He paid 
$125 an acre for his first three eighties. 
The next one cost him $150. Four more 
eighties cost him $200 an acre. Another 
at $250. The last buy was the onion 
forty at $1,000 an acre cash, four years 
ago. 

“T have everything practically clear | 
now,” he said. He has a fine home in| 
town, several automobiles, and the respect 
of his neighbors. But chief possession is 
his little daughter, who makes his 700- 
acre farm look cheap in his estimation. 

He bought these farms and their equip- 
ment by attention to details and hard 
work. But he is not forty years old yet. 





It shows what can be done on high-priced 
land when one buckles down to business. 
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in the bite and grip 
> O fa Walworth 
Stillson. 





















If this Diamond Mark 
isn't on your wrench, 
Walworth quality isn’t 
in it. 


On cars and motor trucks 


When other wrenches fail you can depend on a Walworth Stillson to hold 
or turn bolts, rods, nuts, lugs, shafting, pipe,—anything. 


OTICE the way the teeth 
are slanted in the jaws of 
any Walworth Stillson wrench. 
In the top jaw thcy pull back. toughened by a special Wal- 
The lower teeth push forward, worth process of heat treat- 


like the undershot jaw of a ment, 
bull-dog. Of all the sizes of Walworth 
Anything you lock that grip Stillson wrenches the 14-inch 
on is going to turn, whether it’s is probably the mostconvenient 
aslippery pieceof pipe,arusty for farm use. Other sizes that 
hexagonal fitting, or an old you can get at your hardware 
square nut with its corners  dealer’s range from 6 to 48 
battered off. Andbehind these inches. 


WALWORTH 
Stillsom rn iver tam” Wirenclh 


WALWORTH 


sharp, heavy jawsis the tremen- 
dous staying power of drop- 
forged steel that has been 
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CAIN’S GOOD 





Mar., 1924 


SPRING PIGS 


Their Care Started Before They Were Born 


By JAMES 


R. WILEY 














Cain says the best investment he ever 


when three months old. Not a mere half-dozen or so but 

sixty of them. That’s an average daily gain of four-fifths 
of a pound. Don’t you think that remarkable for such young 
pigs? I did, and I button-holed Bob Cain of Miami county, 
Indiana, and found out how he did it. 

He’s a wide-awake fellow, Cain is, continually striving to do 
“better this year than last”’ in all his farming operations. Born 
and raised in the city, where he lived for several years after 
reaching maturity, he entered the farming business with an 
open mind, eager to absorb information and put it into practice. 

“When I moved on to this farm, I considered its possibilities 
carefully,” he began, in telling me how he had rai such good 
spring pigs. “I found the land admirably suited to corn and 
legumes and decided that hogs should be my major cash crop. 
I began by buying three good purebred ere sary a neighbor 
breeder. They all proved to be good producers but one of them 
farrowed and raised larger litters that grew more rapidly than 
the others. Everyone of the sows on my farm at present is a 
daughter or granddaughter of that unusually productive sow. 

“T’ve used a 
purebred boar I like one 
that is large and vigorous, 
with an arched, wide back, 
a smooth, deep side and 
straight, strong feet and 
legs. That kind of a boar 
generally sires rugged, 
quick-growing pigs. 

“IT could not have pro- 
duced these spring pigs 
with just average seed 
stock. It takes a backing 
of outstanding ancestors 
to make possible that 
bunch of pigs in my feed- 
lot. I always have a high 
regard for the purebred 
hog breeder who con- 
scient iouslyv strives to sup- 
ply me and other farmers 
with seed stock 
from which to produce 
profit ible market hogs “a 

Cain paused, apparent- 
ly considering what to say next. “Yes,” I suggested, “that’s 
what breeding stock had to do with your pigs. What’s your 
part? How did you feed and care ” “That’s about nine- 
tenths of it,’’ he interrupted. ‘A well-bred pig’s not worth much 
unless it gets good feed and painstaking care. I didn’t wait 
until my sows farrowed to begin on the pigs. I started ’way 
back at breeding time—even sooner, for my gilts were well- 
grown before they were mated the first time..I fed old sows as 
well as gilts liberally on corn and whole oats for a few days 
before breeding and for two or three weeks afterwards—about 
all they would eat. They were gaining and vigorous when mated 
and settled large litters of pigs 

‘During gestation I continued feeding corn and whole oats— 
about one-third as much oats as corn by weight. I like whole 
oats for brood sows very much. They are bulky and contain 
more protein and mineral than corn and are just the things a 
sow needs when she is carrying a litter. I also fed about a 


"Tn averaged a little more than seventy-two pounds 


always 


superior 
A bunch of Cain’s 








made was an automatic hog waterer 


quarter of a pound of a high grade tankage daily to each sow. 

“The sows had the run of a two-acre orchard all winter. 
This gave them a chance to get plenty of exercise. That’s one 
of the most important things in getting strong litters of spring 
pigs. I’m a crank on exercise for my sows. That’s one reason 
I like to feed them whole oats. I scatter them out on the ground 
when it is frozen or on the feeding floor in sloppy weather and 
the sows have to exercise to get them.”’ 


Plenty of water that is not ice cold is another thing Cain 
emphasized. ‘That’s the best investment I ever made in hog 


equipment,” he said, pointing to a galvanized automatic water 
fountain sitting in one corner of the concrete feeding floor. 
“One good-sized kerosene burner keeps the water from freezing 
even in the most severe weather. It’s a pleasure to watch my 
hogs drinking out of it. I’ve quit chopping ice out of hog troughs 
for good and all.” 

Cain again paused reflectively. ““That’s my story up to far- 
rowing time,” he went on slowly. “There isn’t a more impor- 
tant period in a pig’s life. I forgot about other things then— 
at least, the pigs came first and I looked after other things if I 
had time. I gave each 
sow a pen by herself in the 
farrowing house three or 
four days before she was 
due and reduced her feed 
to a bran slop and a small 
amount of whole oats. 

“T was on hand when 
the pigs were born. It 
was unusually cold when 
some were farrowed and I 
carried them to the house 
to dry and warm them. 
I did everything I could 
to save the pigs. 

“I continued feeding 
bran and oats for ten days 
to two weeks after the 
pigs were born. I’ve 
learned from experience 
not to feed a sow too 
heavily at this time. I 
used to bring my sows to 
a full feed in a week and 
sometimes less, and I lost 
a good many young pigs from scours and indigestion. I don't 
have such trouble since I’ve been bringing my sows to a full 
feed more gradually. 

“While it’s important not to overfeed young pigs by stimu- 
lating the sows to too heavy a milk-flow immediately after 
farrowing, it’s just as important to feed them all they will eat 
later on. I put shelled corn and wheat middlings im a self- 
feeder in a creep for the pigs when they were about four weeks 
old. Tankage was added a couple of weeks later. That’s been 
their ration since—corn, middlings and tankage. I'll discon- 
tinue the middlings shortly. 

“It was surprising how quickly the pigs learned to eat these 
feeds and how much they ate. Those sixty pigs ate about as 
much feed as the nine sows the last three weeks before they 
were weaned at eight weeks. They went right along without a 
stop when the sows were taken away to be prepared for mating 
for the fall litters.” (Continued on page 81 


good spring pigs 
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pyrite 
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3% inches. 


Price $2.50 








R 3243 


Raiser’s and Farmer's 
le. A heavy sabre clip 


for hard general use, 


correctly 
Diade for altering, etc., 


Pocket Knives 


With Special Blades for Animal Surgery 


RE are illustrated four typical Reming- 

tam Pocket Knives especially designed 

and built to meet the exacting requirements 

of the Farmer, Cattleman, Sheepman, Horse- 
man and Veterinary Surgeon. 

Remington Specific Knives for Specific Pur- 
poses. Solid construction; correctly shaped 
blades with uniform hardening and temper- 
ing, for all the cutting jobs around the farm 
and the ranch. 

Each knife is fitted with genuine Nickel 
Silver lining, bolsters, rivets and shield, pre- 
venting verdigris (corrosion), eliminating poi- 
son and infection so commonly found in knives 
with steel and brasslinings. Remington 
Knives are beautifully fitted and polished in- 
side. 

Remington Knives with surgical blades are 
shaped and designed to make clean, safe, 


quick healing incisions— enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by veterinary surgeons and profes- 
sional cutters for altering, marking, vaccinat- 
ing, dewlapping, docking lambs’ tails, etc. 


Remington came into the pocket knife busi- 
ness to create a positive standard of pocket 
knife quality and pocket knife honesty. Its 
responsibility is to the men who are going to 
use the knives. It brings to the task all the 
resources of metallurgy. And all the equip- 
ment, initiative, energy and ability that have 
made the name Remington so outstanding. 

At your dealer’s there is a wide variety of 
Remington Stockmen’s Knives in many com- 
binations of blades, handles and sizes. 

Identify the genuine Remington Knife 
by this mark stamped on the heel of 
the master blade. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


R 3923 
Sheepmen's and Cattle. 
men’s Knife. Large cli 
blade for general wor 
and marking, a long curv- 
ed correctly shaped sur- 
gical blade for docking, 
skinning, altering, etc.. & 
sheepfoot or tobacco blade. 
Stag handle. Nickel Sil- 
ver nee. bolster, rivets 
and shield. Length closed 
3% inches. 


Price $2.50 


R 4273 
Cattlemen's and Ranch- 


THE AUTHORITY Ww FIRE ARMS, 
AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 


Also Makers of Remington 
Cash Registers 





is unable to supply you, send 
money order, give number of 
knife you desire, and Reming- 
ton will mail your knife to 
you direct, postpaid. 











MITCHELL RAISES GOOD PIGS 

“The most difficult job around a pork- 
producing plant is wintering the brood 
sows and raising the pigs,” says Charles 
Mitchell, an Indiana hog raiser. “It is 
hard to get pregnant sows to take enough 
exercise, so in order to make them walk 
I feed some distance from their sleeping 
ae While the sows are carrying 
their pigs, they get just enough corn to 
keep them in good condition and about 
a half-pound a day each of tankage. The 
tankage gives them protein and ash to 
build the body and framework of the un- 
born pigs. ; 

“The A-shaped cots are the most satis- 
factory as farrowing pens. The first ones 
I built were 8x8x8 and they were too 
large, so the next ones I built were 7x7x7 
and they were also too large, so the last 
ones I built are 6x6x6 and they seem 
about right.” These cots are built of 
matched lumber and have a floor in them. 
Two tankage sacks hang over the door to 
keep in the body heat of the sow, and the 
space inside is small enough so the sow 
can soon warm it up. In real cold weather 
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an ordinary barn lantern is hung from the | 


roof and it supplies heat enough for the 
sow and litter. 

It may be added that perhaps one rea- 
son why Mitchell likes the smaller cots is 
because he uses gilts almost exclusively 
to produce his feeder pigs. He finds that 
gilts raise just as large litters and they 
are much more careful as mothers and 
are not so likely to have teats and udders 
£O bad. 

“A breeding record tells me when the 
sows are to farrow, as I want to give them 
some special attention then. Just before 
farrowing I reduce their feed somewhat. 
Feeding immediately following farrowing 
is where a great many feeders make their 
biggest mistake. We go out and look over 
the fence at a nice litter of pigs and feel 
an almost overpowering impulse to grab 
a pail and give the sow a big meal. But 
this is a most dangerous thing to do, for 
above all, I do not want to start the milk 
flow so rapidly that the pigs cannot take 
eare of it, for scours will follow and tre yuble, 
and more trouble follows then.” 

The first two weeks after farrowing, 
Mitchell feeds his sows very scantily, 
giving them two or three ears of corn a day 
or a thin slop. The feed is gradually in- 
creased until the litter is four weeks old, 
when the sow is on full feed. About this 
time the pigs are given access to a creep 
in which there is a self-feeder containing 
oats, middlings and tankage. If there is 
any skimmilk, the pigs also get that. 
When they are eight weeks old, they know 
good and well what the creep is for, and 
generally are making constant use of it. 
The sow is taken out at this time and the 
pigs scarcely know she is gone. As soon 
as they are thoroly weaned they are put 
into a field with a self-feeder containing 
corn and tankage. Until they weigh about 
a hundred pounds, they also have ground 
oats in the self-feeder. 

‘I find it much easier to keep them from 
becoming infected with worms than to 
treat them after they have become 
wormy,’’ said Mitchell, “and so I get 
them out on clean pasture just as soon as 
I can after farrowing.”—I. J. M., Ind. 


Recent feeding trials at the Purdue ex- 
periment station, where soybean oilmeal 
was compared with linseed oilmeal, indi- 
cate that soybean oilmeal equals linseed 
oilmeal in feeding value for dairy cows. 
Ground soybeans were superior to either 
soybean oilmeal or linseed oilmeal for 
milk and butterfat production. 




















modern needs created the power loom 
just as modern farm uses demand 


a salt that is 
Quick dissolving! 


As the penton wheel marks a day long past, 
so does the belief that salt is “just salt” belong 
to an age equally as old. 


Of the three types of salt most commonly used, 
¢ salt 1$ cube Shape. @ike a block of 
ice, such salt is of a hard and comparatively 
non-porous form, slow to dissolve—slow in 
penetration. The second looks like a crystal 
of glass — flaky but hard. It, too, is slow dis- 
solving and of low penetrative value. But the 
third is a soft, porous flake — not unlike a snow- 
flake. This is Colonial Special Farmers Salt. 


Whether it’s for meat curing, baking, butter making or 
table use your salt cost is a small first cost item. Avoid 
dangerous risk and use Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt —the salt that does not lump like ordinary salt. 
Always packed in 70-pound bag. The linenized material 
makes fine toweling. 

Send for “‘Meat Curing and Butter 
Making on the Farm,” a valuable 
booklet of information. 


The Colonial Salt Co. 
Note the soft, porous flaky 

texture of Colonial Special Akron, Ohio 
Farmers Salt. Does not Chicago, Til. Buffalo, N. ¥. 
form in wasteful lunips. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLONIAL iis SALT 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats Block Salt for cattle feeding. It is pure, evaporated 
Salt—never causes sore tongues or sore mouths—always insures animals getting enough. 





























Clipped Horses 
Cleaned in 


Half the Time 


Clipping off the heavy, winter 

growth of hair gives horses 

more “pep”. Makes them 
comfortable during the hard-working days of 
Spring. Keeps them fit and ready. Clipped 
horses work better, feel better and look 
better. Clipped horses dry off quickly. Less 
chance for horse ailments, Cleaned in 
less than half the time. 








TT A LS 
If you have an invention wri Send Mode) or drawing for 
for our guide book, “HOW TO Preliminary Examination 
GET YOUR PATENT.” Send Booklet free. Highest ref- 

model or sketch and descript 


jon and_we will e cur/| erences. Best results. Promptness assu : 
ee SSS aampsurn do &: | WATSON-E, COLEMAN, 644 G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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WHY HORSE COLLARS MUST FIT 


Collar injuries to the recks 
and shoulders of horses are all 
caused by friction; and if we 
are to continue working an 
animal so affected, we must re- 
lieve the friction. An injury 
at the top of the neck is usually 
a gall, the result of pressure and friction, 
while those occurring at other points are 
caused by friction alone. 

A gall is a very painful injury. Some- 
times the skin dies and a portion of it 
comes away, and in this way it may resem- 
ble very closely a “‘sit-fast.”” Neck or gall 
pads are commonly used but they are not 
to be recommended. It is better to pro- 
vide a properly stuffed collar, and then 
the weight will not pull down on the neck 
sufficiently to injure it. A smooth, metal 
pad will often prevent much of the fric- 
tion. 

Injuries at the point of the shoulder 
blade are invariably caused by collars that 
are too tight and occur chiefly on horses 
having very fleshy necks. Get a wider 
collar or stretch the one that you are 
using. 

An injury that develops where the har- 
ness attaches to the hames, or slightl 
above the shoulder joint, is usually a gall, 
and is caused by using a collar that is too 
loose. Injuries produced at the junction of 
the neck and the shoulder may be caused 
either by a collar that is too tight or by 
one that is too large. 

Very old collars that have become 
flattened may have a raw edge which cuts 
into the skin just above the shoulder 
joint. The collar should be restuffed or 
the “afterwale”’ cut off close up to the 
lacing. It would, no doubt, be more prac- 
tical to purchase a new collar. 

It is not advisable to attempt to build 
up a collar to prevent pressure on the 
injured part. It cannot be done with any 
degree of satisfaction, as it is impossible 
to keep the draft evenly distributed over 
the shoulder. However, a horse may be 
worked if the collar is properly fitted. It 
is not advisable to work a horse while 
the inflammation is very acute, but after 
it has subsided it is possible to work the 
animal and in many instances to promote 
healing of the injured place at the same 
time.—G. H. C., Iowa. 





STICKING HOGS 

Sticking is the easiest way to kill the 
hog for butchering and it insures good 
bleeding. Shooting is dangerous and the 
hog will not bleed as well as when stuck. 
This leaves the meat full of blood and is 
responsible for some hams spoiling in cure. 
Knocking in the head is not satisfactory 
and is often cruel. No matter how the 
killing is done, the hog should be turned 
over on its back and stuck immediately. 

Two men can do the job quickly and 
easily. One stands astride the hog’s chest 
holding the forelegs so that the hog is on 
its back in the right position for the stick- 
ing. The other man does the sticking 
The skin is opened about two inches in 
front of the breast bone, keeping the left 
hand on the lower jaw of the hog and 
pressing the head down. Insert the point 
of the knife until the breast bone is struck. 

The point of the knife is then dropped 
under the breast bone and straight en 
and back toward the head. This cuts 
the arteries that branch here as they come 
from the heart and severs the jugular 
veins as well. The knife must be kept in 
the center of the neck or it is likely to go 
into a shoulder. 

Let the hog up after the red blood spurts 
out showing that the arteries have, been 
struck. A better bleeding will be secured 
by a of stunning or shooting 
since the hog dies by bleeding to death 
and bleeds much better if standing up. 

tive him time to bleed out before drag- 
ging to the scalding place.—M. W., Iowa. 
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__ All out-of-doors is filled with the bleat of 
the lamb, the bawl of the calf, the grunt of 





the pig, and the whinny of the colt. 
Youth asserting itself everywhere! 
Keep their bodies healthy, and stomachs full. 


You can then count on good growth—quick 
development—and begin to cash in on them 
before the summer-end, 


Let 
DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


be your insurance policy 


against disease, insurance of good appetite 
good digestion. It keeps the worms away. 





IT epent 30 
8 in perfect- 
mg this Tonic. 


Giteert Hass 
MD.. D.V.S, 


Then, there are the mothers: 


Your COWS need it for its system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing, appetizing effects. Puts them 
in fine condition for calving. 

Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of con- 
stipation and put in fine fetile for farrowing. 

Excellent for MARES in foal—and EWES 
at lambing time. 

It makes for good appetite, and ilk 
to nourish the ciacing eater => 5 

Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 
has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 

25 Ib. Pail, $2.25 
Ezcept in the far West, South and Canada. 


100 Ib. Drum, $8.00 


Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK = Ashland, O. 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For SheepTicks ~ for Hog Lice ~ for Health 


Sg 1106 TROUGH 
~4 BARGAINS 
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dt is Your Guarantee of Quality 
illustrated in colors describes 
FARM WAGONS 


wheels, either 
steel or wood, 
or narrow 
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Better care of brood sows and more 
sunshine for their little pigs is made 
possible by Louden planned and 
equipped Sunshine Hog Houses. You 
get continuous warm sunshine in oll 
the pens from early forenoon to late 
afternoon—it helps save more of the 
pigs farrowed and gives them a vig- 
orous start in life. 


LOUDE WN 
STEEL HOG PENS 


Let the sunshine penetrate right down to 
the floor where needed. Affo er venti- 
lation, are more sanitary, more convenien 
show off the herd to better advantage an 
will last as long as the house stands. Louden 
Swill Carriers, Manure and Feed ay mg 
save time and labor daily in handling hogs. 
Send for the 


Louden Hog House Book 


Shows sun patterns as they actually appear 
on floor every sunlit hour of day March Ist. 

Siustratens and descri best types of houses 
and Hog House pan ar essential 
feature explained in detail. Shows how you 
can raise more pigs farrowed and make more 
money on your hogs. Write for it today. 
Sent postpaid without charge or obligation. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
363 Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
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WAN! ben 
After 30 Days Tria/ 


Send for my big new free harness book. 

Tells how I send Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on 30 days free trial. Use it—provefor yourself 
that it is stronger, easier to handle. Outwears buckle 
harness because it has no buckles to tear straps, no rings 
to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken them. Amazing 
@uccese—thousands in use in every state, 


Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900 steel test leather, which 
is explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 
any size horse. Made in all styles: bac k pad, side backer. 

less, etc. $5 after 30 days nee is 
paid monthly. Return to me if not satisfac- 
tory. Write today for my big free book, prices, 
easy terms. Soid direct to you by mail only. 


J. M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 











Removes the afterbirth of 
cows and heifers without 
injury and without force, 
} An afterbirth retained will ; 
9 ruin your cow for the season. Assist nature 
by giving Dr. David Roberts Cow Cleaner 
) BEFORE THE COW FRESHENS 
For sale by dealers or tpaid $1. . 
A Ask for FREE copy of The Cattle 
Specialist and how to get The Practical 
Home Veterinarian without cost. 
> Veterinary Advice Free 
4 Dr.David Roberts Veteri 
. 128 GrandAve.,Waukesha, 


RAISE BELG BELGIAN WARES 


now POR POR Us_ BIG Sig PROFTES_We SUP PL 
STOCK AND PA . Also gies 
ur bearing an here 
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TURNING ON PASTURE 


| Early tas will do cattle little 
good and does the pasture a great deal of 

common expression among 
farmers i is, “My stock got the start of the 
pasture carly and kept it down all sum- 


mer.” This is too often true. For the 
stock’s good and for the pasture’s good, 
stock should not be turned out too soon 
in the spring. 

The pasture should be allowed to get a 
good start. This usually means May in 
central Iowa and after the first of May, 
if the ground has not dried out thoroly. 
Before this time, the grass is so watery 
it has little feed value and tramping keeps 
it from getting a start. 

Young stock will often lose weight the 
first month they are on pasture because 
| they are put out too soon. Silage-fed 
| cattle always maintain their flesh better 
| when turned on pasture than those that 

have had no silage. Cows that have been 
| confined to _— during the winter and 
| then given the run of the pasture roam a 
good deal and become tired. As a 
result, they go down in milk flow. This 
may be prevented by letting them on 
pasture for a few hours at a time oe 
the first few days and continuing to f 
some dry roughage. 

Pastures are often slow getting startea 
in the spring simply because they were 
eaten too closely the season before. It 
is poor economy any season of the year 
to graze a pasture close to the ground. In 
summer, the hot weather will kill the roots 
and too close pasturing late in the season 
leaves nothing to hold the snow. 

Stock will graze some places clear to 
the ground while others are apparently 
untouched. Top dressing these closely- 
eaten places during the summer will make 
the stock avoid them for a few weeks, and 
in that time a new pasture growth will take 
place.—M. W., lowa. 





SWEET CLOVER FOR BABY BEEF 


Reuben Groesser of Cass county, 
Nebraska, has tried out sweet clover hay 
as a feed for baby beeves and is well 
~ ased with the results. Best of all, he 
1ad the opportunity to demonstrate its 
feeding value as com with alfalfa 
hay, due to the fact that both he and his 
neighbor fed baby beeves at the same 
time. 

Both bought their calves at the same 
time, the two lots being practically the 
same in weight and quality. Groesser 
fed his calves corn and cobmeal and sweet 
clover hay. His neighbor fed corn and 
cobmeal and alfalfa hay. During the last} 
month of the feeding period, shelled corn 
took the place of the corn and cobmeal in 
the ration. The cattle were sold at about | m, 
the same time and the returns were about 
the same so that Groesser feels that sweet 
clover hay fills the bill in the baby beef 
ration. 

Groesser states that in handlin the/a- YOU CAN'T GUT OUT 
sweet clover hay he found it little differént 
| from alfalfa hay. He found little trouble 




















|in curing it and it was put into the barn 


two days after being cut. In handling his 
sweet. clover, Groesser sows it with a 
broadcasting attachment on his drill. He 
sows the clover at the rate of fifteen 
pounds per acre and the oats at the rate 
of one bushel per acre. In 1922 he cut and 
threshed his oats, securing a yield of thirty 
bushels per acre. There was some sweet 
clover in the oat bundles because of the 
fact that the clover was fairly high at the 
time that the oats were cut. This fact 
made the oat strawpile a favorite place 
for the cattle, which showed a keen relish 
ge clover in the straw.—H. H. B., 
«VCD, 
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Pian NOW for Your 1924 
Barn Equipment Needs 


Don't put it off until you get into 
the rush of Spring work. Just check 
(¢) the items in which you are 
interested,tear out thispage, 
write your name and ad- 
dress in the margin and 
mail it back tous. We'll 
ve you complete in- 
ormation and prices 
on everything you 
need to make your 
barn modern and convenient. 
© Steel stalls and stanchions 
O Litter carriers 
OD Feed carriers 















a) Aanemetis > ddetine bowls 
O Hay tools 
Barn door hangers 
Garage door hangers 
O Cupolas and ventilators 
© Barn plans 


Tashan Pan hail ip you tos 








SAVE-The HORSE Will — 


you can’t work because of his lameness 

the horse — you for feed and yous, | loss 4 
me—perhapsa or askimpy crop throug 

y= oom, Withs: Save-The-Horse you cancure 

in, Or,— 








What Do You Know 
About Horses? 


were hitching a‘ 
Lory Piaiaatiesiss 
(Dreaitng horwon and tata 


bad babits forever. 
any, aan or 
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gp You CANT CUT OUT 
PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.P 
will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horsesametime. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4R free. 
W. F.YOUNG, INO., 296 Lyman St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Fish Bite 7.355: 
Magic Fish Lure. 
Best Fish Bait ever discovered. 

=! om oot A$1 ~ reer € introns 


h and 
3.F.G Gregory, D-121, 21, Lebanon, Mo. 





















TO REDUCE PIG LOSSES 


Half a dozen farmérs were seated around 
the barn of the writer one day waiting for 
the threshing machine to appear on the 
scene. The usual round of farm shop-talk 
seemed to be exhausted when someone 
asked if any one present could explain why 
there was a fifty percent loss in pigs, as 
shown by statistics reported not long ago, 
and what could be done to avoid the loss. 

“There is no fifty percent loss on many 
farms,” said one, ‘‘and much of it is due 
to neglect and mismanagement. Neigh- 
bor Farver here has pretty fair success in 
raising pigs. Let’s hear from him.” 

Thus far no fifty percent loss of pigs 
has occurred with me. Nor would it occur 
to anyone else if the proper care and atten- 
tion were given. The proper feeding of 
the sow for weeks before and after farrow- 
ing enters largely as a safeguard against 
loss. 

I like to regard the sow as similar to a 
manufacturing plant. If you want the 
best finished product, you must furnish the 
necessary raw material. In other words, 
use a balanced ration which consists of 
various kinds of tankage, skimmilk or any 
other suitable protein food. I like one-to- 
ten ration of tankage and flour middlings. 
I don’t want much corn for sows shortly 
before and after farrowing. It is too fat- 
tening and does not supply the neces- 
sary elements. A little -corn will not 
hurt. 

I avoid feeding the sow anything but a 
little water during the first twenty-four 
hours after farrowing. The same kind of 
feed is given as before farrowing and is in- 
creased gradually. When pigs are born 
in cold weather and become chilled, they 
should be given a bath in warm water and 
properly dried and immediately taken back 
to the mother where they will feed and 
no trouble is likely to manifest itself. 

I find I could not do without individual 
hog houses. Pigs and sows need exercise 
and unless we give it to them we are bound 
to help keep up the fifty percent loss. I 
think it pays me to make my sows travel 
ten or twelve rods when they go from 
sleeping quarters to feeding quarters. 

If more attention were given to the sows 
at farrowing time, that fifty percent loss 
would soon dwindle to a very small per- 
centage.—W. E. F., Ohio. 


A HOME MARKET FOR BEEF 

Nine years ago this winter we sold 
our last beef on foot from our farm. Since 
then every one of our fatted animals has 
gone to market skinned, dressed and 
usually quartered or ground into ham- 
burger. Sometimes we sell half a beef 
to one person for canning and quite often 
a whole beef. The demand for this beef 
comes mostly during the later spring 
months, April and May. We are now feed- 
ing five animals that will be disposed of 
for canning purposes in late spring. 

We have also discovered another splen- 
did outlet for some of our beef. Every 
spring a large number of public farm sales 
are held in our community at which the 
ladies from some church or benevolent 
society feed the humgry crowd at a benefit 
dinner. At these dinners we work in 
quarters of beef very nicely by grinding 
prime meat into fresh hamburger. We 
can always furnish fresh, fine-flavored 
hamburger in any quantity by knowing 
a few days before the date what the order 
will be. 

In this manner we are able to dispose 
of many animals which we would other- 
wise be obliged to carry over the summer. 
—G. W. B., Ohio. 


Many farmers consider the skimmilk 
they get from their cows equally as val- 
uable as the butterfat. Many farmers, 
however, do not get the full value out of 
this byproduct. The greatest value of 
skimmilk is as a source of protein for pigs, 
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Start the Season Right! 


AVE you a Collar Pad for every horse and 
~~ you work? Why not start the season 
y 


right viding them with TAPATCO Collar 
Pads? Soft, absorbent and cushion-like, these 
long-lasting Pads protect against Galls, Chafes and 
Bruises, thereby insuring continuous service from 
your horses and mules this Spring. 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands, 


O 


ADS 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & . 


Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U. S.A. 
Canadian Branch @ Pesto Two Yours 


This Big Can 
on 2O Days 


=> FREE 


TRIAL 


I make this liberal offer to 
before Fe pax that CO 
WOOL FAT isthe greatest heal- 
ing p ation you ever used for 
Cuts, Galled Shoulders, Collar 
Boils, Inflamed Udders or other 
injuries of manor 


SEND NO MONEY 


es tay Masa oe. Simply mail me a postal or letter 

Note: If you ~ 4 AT.Y: ing -Sead me your big can of 

have used Cor- ut Mee Po. COR DNA WOOL FAT on 20 Days 
— R er atte etre L“4 Use all or part of it, and if 

4 fey Te O don’t find it to be the 

ate Ww . 





supply you, and 
you prefer a ) ‘ 
larger can, order RSS ore, te " 7 claim for it,-send me 65c in pay- 
direct from this DW mi Za ment at end of 20 days. (6) 
ad. 20 os. can Z C. G. PHILLIPS, President 











calves, and chickens.—~J. B, F., Kans, 








postpaid $1.25. 
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Has a thousand 
uses around the 
house, the farm 
and on the car. 
It’s made to stand 
hard work—even 
abuse. e 


ltl kUYA 


O43W ANOWIY! 





Has insert jaw in 
handle, replace- 
able when worn; 
strong steel 
frame and protect- 


VSO SSVW AHUNBXOW OD 









ing guards for ad- 
justing nut. 8 sizes 
—6 to 48 inches, 


Mechanics prefer 2 [ ve 3 
Trimo Tools— TOOLS 
include 

and all dealers Monkey 
renches, 

sell them. ore ee 
Wrenches 

TRIMONT MFG. CO, an Pipe 
Cutters. In- 


ROXBURY, MASS, 








i Anywhere. Anytime ! 


Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
Bores wells by hand, 8to 16in. diam. 
up to 100 feet decp. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U S. 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others Fullyquarantesd| Quick 

delivery! Write at once. 


cares SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 
106 W.3rd St. CINCINNATI,0. 


























Can be oldie in de a Thoo = 
in use, Made in Sead 6 sizes. Smoke thorough- 
5 cooled before reaching meat 

= amber—gives extra fine flavor. 
‘Absolutely fire-proof: wonderfully 

— ee place after meat is 


VALUARLA, Sqonies 
_— 


- a, home x'- | 
gives prize winning sedges for 
curing meat. 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices -—— we can save you money. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 
2178. Tth St. Washington, lowa 


TRIAL 


Guo Ronee fer 80 days free tte). Wi bab me 
using, send $1.86 or return razor. 
720 N. Lawler Ave. Dept. S70 CHIOAD 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming 
























Let us send this 
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GUARD AGAINST SORE NECKS 


REGARDLESS of how well harness may 

fit, there is always danger of sores 
starting on the shoulders, neck and back. 
Once a sore starts, it is extremely difficult 
to heal so long as the horse must work 
every day. 

A few minutes spent each half day 
cleaning collars and back pads will save 
time later. The above illustration shows 
how the mane works back under the collar 
where it soon chafes the neck. When 
lifting the collar to remove locks of mane, 
a glance will show if sweat and short hair 
is collecting on the leather. Lifting the 
collar also cools the neck and shoulders. 


SAVE THE ORPHAN LAMBS 


To be a “bum” lamb is not so bad when 
Mrs. W. W. Miller, Whitley county, 
Indiana, becomes the foster mother. Mrs. 
Miller not only raises the orphans from the 
flock of 100 ewes but also helps many of 
the stragglers to get a start in life. 

“When we have an orphan lamb in the 
flock, the first thing we attempt to do is 
to have it adopted by another ewe that 
has recently lost her fom if such a ewe 
is available. A ewe recognizes her lamb 
by the smell only, when it is young. We 
take the skin off the dead oly and put it 
on the orphan and in most cases the 
mother of the dead lamb adopts the 
orphan as her own. After a few days the 
pelt may be removed without the ewe 
renouncing her adoption. 

“Ofttimes, in the absence of orphans, 

lace with a ewe that has lost her 
lambs, one of a pair of twins belonging to 
some other ewe. We have many ewes 
in our flock that produce twins and are 
= to suckle only one lamb and do that 
well. 

“Tf there is no chance to place an orphan 
with a foster mother, then we raise the 
lamb by hand on the milk from a fresh cow. 
Many people in feeding cows’ milk dilute 





Mrs. Miller and one of her orphans 


it with water, but we never follow that 
practice. We always manage to have a 
fresh cow during the lambing season, and 
milk from a cow that has recently fresh- 
— does not need to be diluted if properly 
ec 

“The first day we feed the lamb two 
tablespoonfuls of cows’ milk every two 
hours. We increase the amount gradually 
but continue feeding every two hours for 
the first week. Even the alarm clock is 
brought into service during the night at 
regular periods. During the first week 
we take the lamb occasionally to one of 
the heavy milking ewes and let him fill up. 
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The secret of feeding an orphan is to start 
it right by feeding often but not too much 
at any one time. Remember the two- 
hour schedule. 

“We also believe in getting the little 
fellows to eat some grain as soon as pos- 
sible. When they are two weeks old, they 
will begin nibbling alfalfa leaves. In fact, 
this is about the first thing our lambs eat. 

“Getting the lamb to eat grain and hay 
helps wonderfully in supplementing the 
milk, and they thrive on these feeds as 
well as on the milk. By such a method of 
feeding, we have made our orphan lambs 
gain as much as three-fourths of a pound 
a day from the time of birth until they 
reach market weight. Our lambs raised 
hand are often the best in the flock.” — 


b 
ro H., Ind. 


PUSH THE LAMBS 


There are two ways of handling a flock 
~f be =m the merits of either method de- 
din baa individual circumstances. 

ie, early lambs born from February 

18th to March 15th are preferred because 
they are out of the way before spring work 
commences. Such lambs, to yield the 
most profit, need grain and should be 
ready for market by late May or June. 
This method has the added advantage in 
that the lambs escape the attacks of 
stomach worms and the hot weather. In 
Missouri a check of gains by months on 
lambs for a three-year period showed a 














Lambs that are trimmed look and sell better 
than if allowed to go untrimmed 


gain of 16.1 pounds in May, 13.3 pounds 
in June and 4.2 pounds in July, the rapid 
on rease being due to the effect of summer 
neat. 

The other method of raising lambs is 
practiced where there is an abundance 
of rough grazin =, and a limited amount 
of pam 2 availa Such lambs are born 
in April and oe be marketed directly 
from the grass. They must sell, however, 
in competition with western lambs pro- 
duced on cheap land where grass and 
water are abundant. 

W. W. Miller, Whitley county, Indiana, 

refers to raise early lambs. He plans to 
lave his lambs born between January 17th 
and March 15th. They are marketed at 
an age of approximately 100 days when 
they weigh between sixty-five and sevent 
pounds. In order to make the lambs reac 
such a weight, Miller starts feeding grain 
as soon as they will eat, which they will 
do when about ten to "fourteen days old. 
The grain ration consists of two parts corn 
and one part oats by weight. Miller 
finds that a lamb will eat about thirty- 
eight pounds of grain during its life on 
the farm. 

Packers want fat lambs that are docked 
and castrated. There is very little demand 
among feeders for thin, native lambs, 
especially if they are not trimmed. On 
the market such lambs must sell at a sac- 
rifice. A desirable carcass cannot be pro- 
duced from a lamb that has not been cas- 
trated, says the United States department 
of agriculture, which estimates that eighty 
percent of native lambs reach the market 
undocked and uncastrated. Western lambs 
are practically always trimmed and as a 
consequence outsell farm-raised lambs $1 
to $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
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Latest Photograph of Earte F.. ciedemen 
If you were dying 


and I offered you someth’ ng 

to=- i ht that would give you ten 
Oo m Gg years more to live, would 
vou take it? You'd grab it. Well fellows, I've got 
t don't wait till you're dying or it won't do you 

f good. It will then be too late. Right now 

he time. To-morrow, or any day some disease will 

mu and if you have not equipped yourself to 

t it off, you're gone. I don't claim to cure dis- 

we. | am not a medical doctor, but T'll put you in 
ondition that the doctor will starve to death 

: for you to take sick. Can you imagine a 

ito trying to bite a brick wall? A fine chance 


A REBUILT MAN 

I like to get the weak ones. I delight in getting 
faman who has been turned down as hopeless 
thers. [t's easy enough to finish a task that's 
e than balf done. But give me the weak, sickly 
p and watch him grow stronger. That's what I 
it's fun to me because I know I can doit and I 
» give the other fellow the laugh. I don't just 
ve “i a veneer of muscle that looks, good to 
thers. I work on you both inside and out. I not only 
put big, massive arms and legs on you but I build up 
nner muscles that surround your vital organs 
The nd that give you real pep and energy, the 
that fire you with ambition and the courage to 

e anything set before you 


ALL I ASK IS NINETY DAYS 
Who says it takes years to get In shape’ Show me 
the man who makes any such claims and I'll make 
him eat hie words. I'ILput one full inch on your arm 
just 30 days. Yes, and two full inches on your 
est. in the same length of time. Meanwhile, I'm 
putting life and pep iato your old back-bone. And 
from then on, just watch ‘em grow. At the end of 
thirty days you won't know yourself. Your whole 
body will take on an entirely different appearance 
But you've onl tarted Now comes the real works 
I've only built my foundation. I want just 60 days 
more (90 in all) and you'll make those friends of 
re that think they're strong look like something 

t dragged in 


A REAL MAN 

thru with you, you're a real man. The 
an prove it. You will be able to do things 
ight impossible. And the beauty of 

» on going. Your deep full chest 
sthes ir » pure air stimulating your blood and 
making i just bubble over with vim and vitality 
You r square shoulders and your massive 
muscular arms have that craving for exercise of 
You have the flash to your eye 

uur step that will make you ad- 
both the business and 








wht after lr 


world 
I 4 ) idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me 

© prove it.Go ahead. I like ft. I have already 

| et for thousands of others and my records 
are hallenged. What I have done for them, I will 
1.Come then, for time files and every day 

Let this very day be the beginning of new 


SEND FOR MY BOOK 


*““MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


a chock full of large size photographs o’ both myself and 
amer put Also contains a treatise on the human 
t and w " ne wi it This book is bound to 
terest v it 1. It will be an impetus—an inspira 
r ev olle 
° r 
1 want ev 





t once while it is or 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 











Dept. 1203, 305 Broadway, New York 
*oeeeenecese -—= 
FARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1203, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City 
De L ene e herewith 10 cents for which 
1 me, without any obligation on my 
r.acor f your latest book,“‘ Muscular 
Deve nent Please write « int plain 





State 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to maké inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 


answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animats, all the symptoms ssible, and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
P ibl dies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
trow with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of scientifically compounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinariao,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





HOG “FLU”’ 

The word “flu” is an abbreviation of the 
term imffuenza which, in animals, cor- 
responds somewhat to grippe cold of 
man. Fortunately, however, flu of swine 
rarely runs a virulent course as has in- 
fluenza in people, and if seldom causes 
many fatalities if proper precautions are 
taken. It is the complications that kill. 
The same holds true of influenza of the 
horse, a disease often termed “shipping 











fever,” “stockyard fever’ or distemper. 
| Fla im hogs is characterized by fever 
and extreme weakness. The attack comes 
|} on quickly and great numbers of hogs are 
| affected at one time. It is not contracted 
| from people affected with influenza nor 
is it communicable from hogs to man. 
| The specific cause of the disease has not 
| been discovered. Exposure to changes and 
inclemencies of the weather seems to 
bring it on. Little pigs are not commonly 
attacked. All other hogs are susceptible. 
Vaccination against cholera does not 
prevent flu. 

| In addition to the symptoms mentioned, 
| it may be stated that affected pigs cough, 
lose their appetites, and become consti- 
pated. Coughing isaggravated by exercise. 
Attacked hogs do not like to leave their 
beds; and when breathing is difficult, lie 
on their breast bone with forelegs stretched 
out. Eyes discharge and eyelids may gum 
together. Emaciationisrapid. Severesymp- 
toms usually abate in two or-three days 
and the attack may subside in five or six 
days, but recovery of lost flesh may not 
}oceur in less than a month, even when 
| feed is generously supplied. 

Treatment with bacterins antagonistic 
to swine plague may be tried’ as a pre- 
ventive. Veterinarians have administered 
comphorated oil with benefit. Laxatives 
are useful and laxative slop should be fed. 

| Affected animals should be protected 
| against drafts and be kept in comfortable, 
|clean, well-ventilated pens. A mixture 
| of one pint of Fowler’s solution of arse 1ic, 
one pint of guiacol compound and three 
quarts of water has been recommended as 
|}a remedy. The dose is one-half teaspoon- 
| ful for each 100 pounds of body weight, 
| given once daily on the feed.—A. S. A., 
Wisconsin. 








| Either Garget or Bacterial Infection of 
| Milk.—I have a cow about seven years old that 
has been fresh about three months” She seems 
perfectly well but three times she has gone down in 
milk production for a day and her milk has a thick 
| stringy substance in it, which lasts only aday or so, 
growing less and then clearing up. There is no 
inflammation or swelling. The stringy milk has 
come from three quarters of udder. She has been 
tuberculin tested. Please advise me as to treat- 
ment.—W. E. D., Md e 

If the milk comes from the udder in astringy 
ondition garget, due to germs invading the affected 
iarters, is the cause, 
nd eventually ruins the udder for normal milk 


q 


production If it comes on after the milk has stood 
for some time, bacteria in the milk utensils is the 
water the 


contaminated commonest 


More scrupulous cleansing, 


cause and 
source of the infection 
scalding and sun-drying of the utensils usually ends 
the trouble, if pure water also is used for all pur- 
poses. If it is garget strip the udder clean every 
two hours at time of attacks and in the evening 
rub in a mixture of one part each of turpentine and 
| fluid extract of pokeroot and six parte of melted 
unsalted lard or sweet oil. 


und it often proves incurable 


} 
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ing of sticky pastes— 


stores. 


Springfield, Ohio 
Guarantee Coupon 
in every package 


graphed in six colors. 


Praised by leading breeders, 


manufacturers. Send your 
today. 
cost, no obligation. 








82 page book—how tokeep your 
s@og well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease. 
Mailed FREE. Write today. Dept.— 4703 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. * 

ew 


129 West 2éth St. 


HOLD 100 Percent of your catches 
At dealers or sent postpaid. 65c each—or $7.00 a 
doz. older free. 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. P-7, Chester, Pa. 


Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 

use. Sure death to rats 
and mice. Quickest, 
cleanest, easiest way. 
New tin package con- 
tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,’’ 
always fresh. 35c at 

all drug and general 


~, PROFIT BY THESE 

. VALUABLE TESTED 
FEEDING DIRECTIONS 
cultural Colleges, etc. Com 
by experts of world's oldest feed 
Copy sent postpaid. No 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. C6 _ Waukegan, Illinois. 








THE RAT BISCUIT CO, 





FREE <i, CHART 


Tells how to raise better calves for less 
money, how to proceed each day from 
birth to maturity. Handsomely litho- 


Agri- 
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Tells how to learn to moun 





THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 45, Salem, 
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fo Remove*Wart’ on’ Horse.— My horse has a 
wart on his ear. Have cut the wart off but what 
can I get to heal it?—R. N. F., Iowa. 

Cauterize the wound by rubbing with a lunar 
caustic pencil. Then apply oxide of zine ointment 
twice daily until it heals. 

Sores on Teats—Can you tell me what causes 

res on cow’s teats, sort of boils that break and 
run yellowish looking matter? Our cow is affected 

hat way, but seems all right every other way 

Will be very glad of your advice on the question.- 

Mrs. H. L. D., Mont. 

Infection with pus germs causes successive crops 
{ boils. Twice daily immerse the affected teats 
for five minutes or more in hot water containing 
ill the boric acid it will dissolve. Then dry gently 
ind apply iodine ointment. Continue applying the 

dine when the boil has opened and until it heals. 

Isolate affected cows and milk them last. Cleanse 

the udder and teats of all cows before milking. Milk 
with clean, dry hands. Keep the floors clean. 

Fistula in Teat.—I have a well-bred Jersey cow 
two years old. Her first calf is about ten days old. 
She seems to be perfect in every way excepting she 
has two openings in the right hind teat, the natural 
one and another about two-thirds from the end of 
the teat to the udder. Is there any way to close 
the extra opening?—S. E. P., Ohio. 

When the cow is dry the false duct or fistula may 
be done away with by burning its lining membrane 
with a red-hot knitting needle or better still, have 
it operated upon by a qualified veterinarian. Mean- 
while put a strip of surgeons’ tape around the teat 
to cover the false opening. If the milk leaks from 
the true duct of the teat that may suffice, but if the 
false opening is the duct of a rudimentary milk- 
secreting gland it will be necessary to have a vet- 
erinarian obliterate both duct and gland. Do not 
bandage it unless the duct connects with the interior 
of the large teat. 

Sheep Mammitis and Infected Lambs.—I 
have 130 ewes which have lambs two and one-half 
months old and five of them have mammitis in one 
side of the udder, I have treated some with hot 
water applications, and then used oil and turpen- 
tine, but it did not reduce the + I also 
worked all the milk out that I could. In lancing 
them, where should it be done and how much of a 
cut should I make? I also lost some lambs which 
I castrated. I let some get too old and were out in 
a cold rain a few hours after it was done. The blood 
clotted in the serotum and turned black. I opened 
them up and worked out all the blood I could and 
injected peroxide of hydrogen. Most of them 
recovered but five died. Did I treat them right?— 
J. B. 8., Dak. 

When a ewe is seen to be affected with mammitis 

garget), persistently bathe the udder with hot 
water containing one-half pound or more of Epsom 
salts per gallon. Strip clean every two hours. 
Massage well each time and in the evening rub in a 
mixture of one part each of turpentine and fluid 
extracts of poke-root and belladonna leaves and 
eight parts of sweet oil or melted unsalted lard. 
Omit belladonna if lambs nurse. If udder becomes 
purple-blue, wean lambs. Keep milk stripped out 
ind once or twice daily rub in some mercurial oint- 
ment until blisters show on udder. Cutting need 
nly be done if a soft abscess forms. The incision 
is made in the softest part to liberate pus. In some 
cases gangrene of the udder occurs and amputation 
by a veterinarian is necessary. Do not retain ewes 
that have had garget. 

In future castrate lambs before they are two 
weeks old. Cut off a liberal portion of the lower 
part of the scrotum to insure free drainage. Steril- 
ize the knife before use. On infected farms satu- 
rate wounds with carbolized oil after the operation. 
Castrate old lambs with an emasculator which will 
prevent bleeding. Your treatment was fairly good, 
vut a five percent solution of coaltar disinfectant 
r one to ten thousand solution of corrosive subli- 

ite would have given better results than peroxide 
f hydrogen when a cavity is present. Prevention 
s all-important. 

EASY WAY TO DRIVE SOWS 

At farrowing time it is not always an 
easy matter to drive a*heavy brood sow 
from the yard into the pen in the hog- 
house where she is to farrow. To save 
time and undue excitement of the sow, 
use a simple device that can easily be made. 

Make a bottomless crate of light but 
strong boards. The length of the crate 
ought to be at least six feet, a little longer 
than the largest sow to be handled and a 
little higher than the sow stands, say 
ibout three and one-half feet. The crate 

need not be clumsily or heavily made. It 
must be light enough for one man to 
carry with ease. 

When the sow to be put in the pen is 
eating or nosing. about the ground, step 
up with the crate and quietly slip it over 
her. As she cannot turn around in it, she 
will walk forward; and as she walks a man 
can guide her to the door of the pen, lift 
up one end of the crate and allow her to 
walk into the pen.—A,. W., Minn. 
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“STRAIGHT-LINE” 
Rubber Overshoes for the entire family 





It is very easy 
to identify the best rubber footwear 


It is marked with a Red Line ’round the top. That is the 
sign of the genuine “Hi-Press” rubber footwear— made by 
Goodrich —backed by 54 years of experience—and preferred 
by millions! 


If you want to save money on your rubber footwear bills; if 
. you want absolutely uniform quality; if you want that long, 
unequalled service that has earned universal approval from 
men who appreciate real footwear—see that the Red Line 
marks your next pair. 


rf ry 


Sixty-five thousand dealers sell and recommend “Hi-Press” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Goodrich 
HI-PRESS 





Rubber Footwear 
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All Sizes: 2 to 25 H-P. 


And You Can Pu 
the Famous WITTE 
Governos ENGINE 


Governor 


to Work! 


New the famous WITTE Throttling- 
Governor Engine, complete, Magneto- 
equipped, is within the reach of everyone 
—you can show a profit of $500 to $1,000 
every year you have this rugged depend- 
able engine at work. Known as the stand- 
ard of cheap, dependable power for over 
40 years, this WITTE Engine 
Uses All BURNS KEROSENE, GASO- 
Low-Priced LINE, DISTILLATE or GAS. 
No Special Attachments neces- 
Fuels. sary. Most economical engine 
bailt but always delivers the big surplus of power 
needed for the hardest jobs. Simple to operate 
and trouble-proof. Guaranteed for a life-time of 


hard work, uipped with the celebrated Wico 
wico gneto—the best system of high- 
MAGNETO. tension, jump ~-spark ignition 


at 40 below 
zero—not affected by water or oil. ly one mov- 
ing part—can't get out of order. Economical and 
far better than the old-style batteries. 


Sold Direct To You! 


I sell the WITTE direct to you—no salesmen. 
Save 20 to 40 per cent and make your own terms 
on the easy payments, 


Write Today for My 


New Engine Book 


Get my new free book that tells all about this 
remarkable engine and details of my Ninety-Da 
Free Trfal Offer. Wonderfully illustrated, 
SEND COUPQN— _ withstatementsfrommany 
NO OBLIGATION. of my 100,000 users, and 
full of engine information you should have, 
~ED. H. WITTE, Pres., 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1618 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1618 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


known, Starts easil 


Ed. H. Witte, Pree., WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


1618 Witte Bidg., Kaneas City, Mo. 
1618 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me 
un gow Engine Book and ful) detaile of your 
e offer. 


Name 
Addresa 


» BOGE... cn vevscoee ee emeos 
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SELF-FEEDER MAKES HIM MONEY 
Aside from fattening his hogs to market 


weight in a shorter time by feeding them 
corn and tankage out of a self-feeder, 
R. A. Jones, Davis county, Iowa, believes 
this system cuts his labor bill in half. His 
feeder, a home-made affair, holds about 
thirty bushels of corn and about 300 
bushels of . This feed will last 
sixty to seventy hogs from ten days to 
two weeks. depending upon their size. 

“It takes only a few minutes to fill the 
feeder,” said Jones, “and then I am 
finished for almost two weeks. When I 
hand-fed my hogs, it took me an hour or so 
a day to haul the corn and tankage. Under 
the new system, which I adopted when I 
heard the college folks and other farmers 
ae it, the — of maturing the hogs as 
early as possible is just as important as 
the labo Saker ae h 

“T can e my April pigs weigh 200 
pounds or better by the first of November, 
and have them on the market before the 
big winter drop in prices occurs. This is 
very important to the hog grower for it 
means many more dollars in his pocket. 


“My hogs are high-grade duroes. I have 
been b ing up the herd for years thru 
the use of purebred sires and then select 


An Enduring 
NATCO SILO @ 
at a LowerCost; 
gone ee 


It will pay you to inves- 
tigate. 


Natco Silos of hard burned fire-clay, 
(reinforced with steel) cost little more 

* than less durable silos. They last for 
generations because they are rot-proof 
wind-proof and fire-safe. A blanket of 
still air within the walls keeps silage 
sweet and nourishing in all seasons. 
The distribution of our plants in dif- 
ferent sections reduces freight charges. 
Write for free book “Natco on the 
Farm.” 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
152 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 













the best gilts for b ing purposes when 
the older stock has its useful stage. 

“Having my pigs come late in April is a 
— advantage. Of a. ; have 
the necessary equipment for early farrow- 
ing, as I sy two litters; but I like to 
have my pigs come when it is warm and 
the grass is ready for the sows. I let them 
run with their dams on pasture. When 
they are old enough to eat, as I see when 
they start nibbling at the mother’s feed, 
I build a small creep in which I place 
corn and tankage, and then put a fence 
around it so the sows cannot get to it. 
Long before I wean them at ten weeks of 
age, they are eating nicely. 

“After weaning, the sows are taken to 
another lot and the pigs allowed the run 
of the pasture with corn and tankage in a 
self-feeder. I always keep the feeder 
filled so the hogs will not be hungry at any 
time. Good, clean water makes up the rest 
of the ration. When the hogs ae around 
200 pounds, I ship them to market. 

“T have been following this system for 
the past five or six years, and I believe 
it is much better than hand feedifg. This 
is not only from the labor standpoint, but 
early maturing gets the hogs on the mar- 
ket before the winter rush and the result- 
ing decline in prices.’’—T. J. D., Ill. 


THE HOME MARKET FOR MEAT 
All the talk about the high price of 
meats aroused me to the opportunity of 
selling odds and ends of stock to the local 
butchers and retailers who, I found to my 
surprise, were quite willing to buy of me 
if I could be depended upon to furnish 
stuff when they wanted it. Of course, 
such sales were only of odd stuff, hogs 
and calves that I happened to have left 
over from the sale of a large lot. 
Butchering of hogs pays the best because 
a hog probably will dress away less than 
either a calf or a lamb. The gross loss will 
average about one-fifth or more. I butch- 
ered a hog weighing 240 pounds for the 
neighboring grocer, who paid me ten and 
one-half cents per pound. The hog netted 
200 pounds. Hogs were worth six cents 
on foot. This hog would have brought 
$14.40 on the market. The grocer paid 
me $21. Counting my labor at about two 
hours, I made rather high wages. My 
profit on this one hog was $6.60. A hog 
sold to a neighbor ran up a profit of $11. 
These cases are only a few of many that 
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HAYING TOOLS 


(Formerly 
Strickler) 


Why put up with 
a faulty carrier? 
Put a HUDSON 





our old track— 
tnd —Yorget your 
troubles. 
Insist The Hudson Patented 
DEADLOCK insures pos- 
on the itive action of carrier boun 





n si 
load andinreturning car 
rier for nextioad. Car- 
riers for steel, cable or 
wood cks, or 

wheels; for fork or slings. 


HUDSON HAY TRACK is the strongest 
made. Doubly strong at joints. If necessary 
the HUDSON takes a whole ton load at once. 
Be suretoseeit. Ask your HOME TOWN 
HUDSON D or write us. 


ing and moving 








~- HUDSON MFG.CO. — 
Dept. 4336 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








I have every winter. All such hogs are 


All Around Satisfaction For 
Any Cultivation Purpose 





A quack grass digger, practical alfalfa culivator, land 
and orchard cultivator. Any sise for horses or tractor. 
Better farming depends on bétter cultivation. Write for 
free information and prices on the Kovar.Agents wanted. 


Made by Jos. J. Kovar Co., Owatonna, Minn. 


EMPIRE | 


WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels 
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carefully corn-fed during the early part 
of the winter. 

Calves and small stuff in the cattle line 
repay the trouble of butchering and can 
be disposed of thruout the year to the 
butchers at our county seat. Odd calves 
which I do not want to keep, or which I 
get in trades or which were not ready to 
go when I sell the bunch off in late sum- 
ier, can be sold in this way. 

Recently I had two calves on hand 
weighing 240 and 195 pounds respectively. 
hese calves were worth six cents on foot. 
The butcher offered twelve cents for them 
killed and delivered. Calves dress away 
about one-fourth. These two weighed 180 
and 124 pounds net respectively. I made 
a total profit of $10.98 by butchering and 
delivering them. The retailer would have 
bought them at the market price of six 
cents and would have come to my place, 
killed them and trucked them in, and 
would himself have taken the difference. 

Beef is easy to butcher and little trouble 
to handle. I simply kill the cattle, remove 
the entrails, skin the legs to the hock, cut 
off the feet and head and leave the skin 
on the carcass. Then I tie back the loose 
flaps of skin on the legs and hang the 
carcass up for the night to cool. Early 
next morning I load it into my truck and 
go to market. The butcher likes earl 
delivery so he can get ready for the day's 
trade. When preparing stuff of this kind 
one should be reliable and prompt as the 
retailer is often depending upon the beef 
you deliver for his day’s trade. 

Lambs cannot often be handled in the 
same way as cattle for the reason that 
people in rural districts, even in county 
seats, do not eat mutton. I try to get my 
lambs off for the early market and usually 
most of them are shipped together. 
Mutton will not keep easily and is hard 
to handle. However, I often have a lamb 
which matures late in the season after 
the others have been sold and I dispose 
of it locally. They are not so profitable 
since lambs will dress away one-half at 
least and I have to get a high price to 
come out on them. I have disposed of 
lambs in this way to local people about 
the Fourth of July or Labor day when 
they are not so particular about the price. 

Not long ago some business men were 
“throwing a feed” and had to have lamb 
chops; so the local butcher appealed to 
me for a choice lamb. “Price,” he said 
“was no object.” They paid me a very 
round price for a ninety-pound lamb, and 
were glad to get it. If you have a reputa- 
tion locally for choice stuff you can usually 
dispose of all you have.—T. E. K., Ind. 


CAIN’S GOOD SPRING PIGS 
Continued from page 70 

I chatted with Cain a while longer about 
hogs, for he’s full of hog enthusiasm and 
information born of practice, and then 
turned to go, for he seemed to have finished 
his story about his good spring pigs. 
‘‘There’s one other thing I ought to men- 
tion,” he said. “That's forage. I’m a 
great believer in it. I like clover, but not 
having any handy this spring I ran my 
sows and pigs on bluegrass in early spring. 
Later I turned them on dwarf Essex rape 
and oats. The pigs have been there ever 
since. I like this combination next to 
clover. It grows rapidly and produces 
lots of good pasture.” 

I mused as I went on my way. Good 
breeding stock, plenty of good feed, ade- 
quate shelter and painstaking care and 
management—that’s how Cain produced 
his good spring pigs. Those things are 
within the reach of all—if we reach for 
them. 

Accounting Methods and Business 
Methods for Livestock Shipping Associa- 
tions, department bulletin 1150, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
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Delco-Lignt 
Electric Plant 


‘The member 
who works on the farm 


ALL THE. companies which comprise the 
General Motors family serve the farmer, 
for nearly thirty per cent of all passenger 
cars and trucks are country-owned. 





But one member of the family—the Delco- 
Light Company—works almost exclusively 
on the farm, making, selling and sérvicing 
the electric plants which light the farmer’s 
home, pump his water, wash the clothes 
and churn for the farmer’s wife. 


By the service of this member of the-Gen- 
eral Motors family, more than 200,000 
farms now have the comforts and conven- 
iences of city life. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capititac + CHEVROLET * OLDSMOBILE 
Oak_tanp + GMC Trucks 


Delco-Light products and the cars and trucks of General Motors 
may be purchased on the GMAC Deferred Payment Plan 
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IGNITION 


AVE time, trouble and 

expense this spring by 
equipping your Fordson 
NOW with the world-fa- 
mous Bosch Magneto. 


It will give you quick, easy 
starting, more power, 
smoothness, flexibility— 
and prevent all ignition 
troubles. 


The Bosch Magneto is.a 
big, rugged ignition system 
—waterproof and dust- 
proof. It has no coils to 
adjust, no timer to become 
worn and troublesome, no 
complicated wiring. its big 
fat spark keeps plugsclean. 


The Bosch Throttle 
Governor 
makes a still greater improve- 
ment. It prevents racing and 
stalling—you can adjust it 
from the driver's seat to main- 
tain any speed desired. It 
saves gas, oil and repairs. 


The Bosch-Fordson Attach- 
ment will pay for itself in a 
season—you ll be amazed at 
the wonderful improvement 
it makes. 

Write for illustrated folder 


and new low prices 


American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation 
Main Office and Works 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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MUSLIN BARN WINDOWS 
While visiting the Ballard packing 
house in northeastern Indiana a short 
time ago, I was impressed by the con- 
struction of the large barn used to house 
the surplus livestock. Several hundred 
hogs, as well as a large number of cattle, 
were in this building. There was no steam 
in the building and the atmosphere was 
cool and reminded one of a dairy barn 
with a complete system of ventilation. 
Most of the windows were covered with 
muslin which allowed a free circulation of 
air thruout the building with no drafts. 

Window frames covered with muslin 
or even burlap should have a distinct place 
in our building plans for buildings in which 
it is expected to house livestock in large 
numbers. It is best to fasten the muslin 
on sliding frames so as to allow a free play 
of sunshine when the weather permits. 

Two years ago I was vexed by the venti- 
lation problem in a large basement barn. 
The windows were, of necessity, at the top 
of the ground and were broken with great 

larity by the livestock on the out- 
ide. This basement housed one hundred 
head of hogs, fifty cattle and eight horses. 
The moisture from the brea of the 
animals and the drafts from the broken 
windows created quite a problem. 

As a means of temporary relief the 
windows were covered with muslin and 
the results exceeded our expectations. 
Dampness was no longer a problem, there 
were no drafts, and the 100 head of feeding 
shotes did not suffer with colds at any 
time during the winter. 

Many barns and sheds might well be 
fitted with both glass and muslin windows 
so arranged that either one will slide into 
place when needed. An added advantage 
of the muslin window is its use in the 
summer. The noonday sun beating in 
thru glass windows causes discomfort 
among the livestock. A semi-dark stall 
with good ventilation is ideal for calves 
or colts, for a stall of this sort solves both 
- fly and the heat problems.—F. L. K., 
Ind. 


JOHNSTON TAMED HIS STEERS 

A bit of thinking enabled Henry 
Johnston, of McDonough county, Illinois 
to put his young western 3 on feed 
much earlier than he expected. «Last win- 
ter he bought twenty head of Texas calves 
which had been shipped to the cornbelt 
and auctioned off. Several of the steers 
were very wild and whenever he went 
into the feedlot they stampeded the rest. 
He wanted to get acquainted with the 
cattle, thinking this one way to make them 
gentle and learn to eat grain. 

Unsuccessful in this attempt, he hit up- 
on the plan of teaching them to eat when 
they came into the lot for hay. 

“I learned that the cattle would eat 
clover hay all right,” he said, “‘so I picked 
out the best part of the hay I had and 
shook the leaves free from the stems. 
These I gathered and spread over some 
oats which I ‘put in the feed troughs. 
Then I spread hay over the top of the 
leaves. 1 watched the cattle. They came 
and ate the hay and went to the leaves. 
At first they left some of the oats but 
gradually they became used to the grain. 
My next step was to mix corn with the 
oats and when I found they would eat 
corn, I gradually reduced the oats until 
the calves were on a full feed of corn. 


on grass. After I turned them on pasture 
they were eating a full feed of corn. They 
did right well on the conbination.”’— 
T. J. D., Il. 


With average prices for wool, a breeding 
ewe almost pays with her fleece for her 
upkeep during the year. And every little 
lamb means just so much profit. 











“By this time it was time to put them|s 
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Carry this patch always 
| Fe IK adheres without heat or gasoline, 
It soon becomes self-vulcanized by road 
heat so thatit cannot be pulled off with pliers 
without tearing the tube. 


Las-Stik won't blow out over a puncture because 
it stretches no more than the tube. It won't car 
out or creep because it stretches no less. 


Buy it now for your immediate peace of mind 
and your great convenience in emergencies. 50 
cent and dollar sizes. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., Hamilton, O. 


E PATCH 


in Lo 
rm? VERYWHERE in California auto men are 
wanted. Jobs open for trained mechanics, 
electricians, battery experts, machine shop 
men, tire men, shop foreman, garage managers. 
All earn big pay—$40 to $125 week. You can 
auto business easily and quickly in our 
big training shops. No previous experience 
necessary. Any man, of any age can learn. 
Tools and equipment FREE. Work furnished 
to earn room and board while learning. Onl 
expense is low tuition. Write for BIG, FRE 
84-PAGE ILLUSTRATED AUTO CATA- 
LOG. Explains everything. 


National Automotive School 


“Training Headquarters for Auto Experts” 
Dept.191, 4004 So. Figu Los Cal. 


TIRES WITHSO0NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture- inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. L. B. Milburn of Chicago. In actual vest 
it was punctured 500 times without the loss of air. 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles, eliminates changing tires, 
and makes riding areal pleasure. It costs 20 more 
than the ordinary tube. Mr. L. B. Milburn, 
331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants them intro- 
duced everywhere and is making aspecial offer to 
agents. Write him today. 














eo? Tractor Business 

f). a Harn 9150to a Month 
wiv) jf Rahe Motor ote 
i) Learn here in Six to Eight Weeks. 
‘al low tuition «Free R. R. 


Finite today for special offer. No + —" enrol 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


Dept. 1670, lith & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dept. 1670, 916 Forbes Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 


Send for the International Catalog 


Our net price list. Full line of auto 










on bodiesby 
buying direct 
from factory. 
For Ford—Prices From $27.50 Up. Factory to Consumer 
direct—Pay only one profit. 
International Works, 914 W. Ohio St. Dept. 2, Chieago, Ill. 
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GOV ENED REEDED 
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MULES ARE EASILY TRAINED 

One time when I needed a 
team for my farm I decided to 
buy a pair of young unbroken 
mules. Having heard so often 
the expression, ‘‘stubborn as a 
mule,” I decided to go and 
talk with an old mule driver 
and get some advice on how to handle 
them. “Oh,” said he, “hitch them to a 
wagon, drive out in a freshly plowed field, 
maul them around a few hours, and you 
will have no trouble.” 

Instead of taking his advice I put on a 
bitting harness, led them around awhile 
with one front leg tied up so I could be 
sure to hold them and then hitched them, 
one at a time, beside a strong, well- 
broken horse. I kept a long rope fast to 
one front pastern in order to hold them 
if they salad hard on the line in turning 
or when I wanted to stop. In turning 
either way, I only pulled lightly on the 
line and they were easily turned. 

After handling them in this way a 
few days, I hitched both together, and 
they were as easy to handle as a pair of 
horses. I would never harness two un- 
broken mules together until I had worked 
them a little with a well-broken horse. It 
is improper handling that makes mules 
stubborn. 

I was well paid for spending a few days 
breaking that pair of mules, for in a few 
weeks I sold them at a handsome profit 
and went back to the dealer for another 
pair. I soon worked up a very profitable 
trade without delaying my farm work. 
In buying, I always pick mules that show 
good breeding, have small heads and 
plenty of life; those that could jump a 
seven-rail fence and not touch it. 

Big money can be made in breeding 
mules at the present time if good judg- 
ment is used in selecting mares to -_ 
from. Medium-weight shires, with good, 
clean bone and lots of quality, have 
proved to be the best for me. if a few 
farmers living near each other would join 
and buy a jack that had proved a 
producer and also a good shire stallion, 
they could soon work into a very profit- 
able business, for they would always have 
the right mares on hand to breed from. 
Well-bred mules are ready for work at 
three years of age, and if properly fed 
will sell at the top price when four years 
old.—G. E. B., i. 


RENDERING LARD 

The back fat, leaf fat and all fat trim- 
mings go into the lard kettle. They should 
all be cut into small pieces, and where 
grinding is possible it is recommended. 
Be sure that all the lean meat is trimmed 
out to prevent scorching and discoloration. 
The fat should be placed in a cool kettle 
and then a slow fire used to start the ren- 
dering. A quart or two of water added at 
the start will assist in preventing burning, 
but water should not be added after the 
grease has begun to melt. Use a moderate 
fire in cooking and stir frequently to pre- 
vent scorching. 

Little white blisters will form on the 
cracklings which indicate that it will soon 
be time to remove the lard from the fire. 
The cracklings will turn brown and float. 
If some are dipped out on a paddle, they 
will fry themselves dry as soon as they 
are — up when the lard is ready to 
come on. 

Press the cracklings and strain the lard 
thru a clean cloth into jars and stir the 
lard as it cools. This whitens it and makes 
the finished product more uniform in 
texture and finer grained. After the lard 
has cooled, the jars should be stored in a 
cool, well-ventilated, clean, dry place. 
{f it is desired, ten percent of clean beef 
suet may be added with the other fats 
without injuring the color of the lard very 
much.—M. W., Iowa. 
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“and You Save the Cost 
of Battery Re-insulation® 


Unlike the insulation in 
the ordinary battery, Thread- 
ed Rubber lasts as long as 
the plates. So whén you buy 
a Willard Threaded Rubber 
Battery you’re money in 
pocket right from the start, 
for you'll never have to pay 
a bill for re-insulation. 
























You save, too, on re-charging, as 
records of Willard Service Stations 
show that a Threaded Rubber 
Battery meeds re-charging less 
frequently. 

And with the saving you get 
longer life, more starting power and 
other advantages. 


There is a Willard Service Station near yott. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: 
Willard Storage Battery Company of @anada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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A very charm- 
ing and different 
, housedress. The 
| skirt is made of 
Black Sateen, 


pockets, re 
decorated wit 
contrasting tops 
and wool em- 
broidery to har- 
monize. The 
blouse is of solid 
color Linene 
made especially 
attractive with 
wool hand em- 
broidery. Vestee 
sleeves. Belt all 
around. Ties in 
back. Sizes, 34 
to 46. State 
size. Order Tan- 
erine by No. 
F8041. Copen- 
hagen Blue by 
No. 7F8042. 
Rose by No. 
7F8043. Send 
Bargain Price, 
$1.98, and 6c 
for postage. 
Money Back If 
Not Satisfied. 


New 
Patent 
Leather 

Stitch- 
down”’ 
Sport 
Pumo 
Smoked Elk 
Strap 





Piexible 
Soles 

A brand 
new style 
in a Stitch- 
down Sport Pump for 
misses and women. 
Of Fine Black Patent 
Leather with con- 
trasting Smoked Elk 
strap closing with 
white enamei buckle. Extra 
fiexible sewed soles. Low rubber 
heels. Lined throughout. Wide 


9F283. Send Bargain Price, $1.98, and 
postage. Order Misses’ Sizes, 1154 to 1, 
No. 9F495. Send $1.49, and 4c for postage. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied. 


6 Months’ Wear 
Guaranteed 
U. S. Army 
Work Shoe 


For Men and Boys 


$¢y.19 








> 


The rugged U.S. Army Work Shoe, made of solid 
jeather, and as near waterproof as shoes can be made. 
Full grain leather uppers. Absolutely Guaran- 
teed To Wear Six Months. Full heavy double 
soles, sewed and nailed for extra strength. Extra 
wide full leather counter, riveted to prevent rip- 
ping. Easily worth $5.00 a pair. Brown only. Men's 
sizes, 6 to 12. Wide widths. State size. Order by 
No. 1F700. Send Bargain Price, $2.98, and l4c 
for postege. 

Boys’ Guaranteed Shoes—Six Months’ Guar- 
antee. Green chrome leather soles, and same feature 
quality points as in men's shoes. Sizes, 1 to 5%. 
Wide widths. Brown only. Order by No. 1 F550. 
Send $2.69, and I2c for postage. Youths’ sizes 
%to 13 Order by No. 1F551. Send $2.19 an 

1@c for postage. Money back if not Satisfied. 
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with large patch 










Sport Style All 
Wool Pole 


Good style and re- 
liable quality are 
combined with an 
unusually low 
price in this smart, 
new Chappie coat. 
Of Serviceable All 
Wool Polo cloth 
in popular sport 
style with snappy 
inverted pleat in 
back. Belt all 
around. Roomy Rag- 
lan sleeves made with 
separate cuffs dnd 
trimmed with but- 
tons. Four slash pock- 
ets. A positively un- 
beatable bargain — 
quality considered. 
Color, Reindeer. 
Misses’ sizes, 82 to 
88 bust. Women's 
sizes, 34 to 44 bust. 
Order 38-Inch length by No. 5F7071. Send 
Bargain Price, $7.98, and 16c for postage. 
42-Inch length, No. 5F7075. Send $8.98 
and 18c for postage. Money Back If Not 
Satisfied. State size. 


Women’s 
Popular 
titchdown 
Oxfords 
.98 


Wing 
Tips 
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Real comfort with 
snappy style. Up- 
ers of Brown Calf 


Soles inish, or Patent 
Extra i Leather. Smooth 
Fiexible leather insoles. 

Flexible stitched 


down oak outsoles. 
Low springy rubber heels. Sizes 2% to 
8. Wide widths. Order Brown by No. 
9F273. Send Sale Price, $1.98, and 8c 
for postage. Order Patent Leather by No. 
9F274. Send Bargain Price, $2.48, and 8c 
for postage. State size. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or Money Back Instantly. 
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A Big 

, Bargain 
‘The very newest New York style, in French poke 
shape hat of fine quality, lustrous Im ed Milan 
straw, Curled front. Neatly trimmed with draped 
crepe band and French leatherette quill at the 
side in the season's newest and smartest. Colors, 
Black, » Sand, Red, or Peari Grey. 
State color want Order No. 8F9824. Send 
Bargain Price. 

Money Back it 






1.98, and l6éc for it e 
Satisfied, =. 


. 
Not 









Slipper 
With Dull Kid 


Cut-out Strap 


$4.98 


An unusually smart style in a Patent 

Leather Slip with a fancy cut-out 

front strap of dull mat kid. Very latest 

fancy Maltese cross perforations, 

aamany epereerat® for dress orevery 
Street wear. Buttons on both sides. Lo 

heels, rubber ti el oe 


ithe, Order No. | 9F28. Sen 
. .» an or it 
Not Satisfied. vw 






















Slipper With 
Stylish 
Cut-Out Strap 






Be Sure to Mention All Sizes, Colors, et 


Send All Orders 
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Figured 
Dress 
Stout W 


$9.69 
—we 
A slenderizing 
style in a fine 
quality Figured 
Voile Dress for 
stout womel. 
Neat figures in 
combination 
colors on Blue 
ground. Fancy 
lace vestee 

panels from sho 
to hem of skit 
front. Surplice @ 
front edged 

fagoting.5 
gathered in 
length sleev 
cuff. Girdle te 
back and slips thr 
celluloid in ff 
Women’s sizes, # 
54 bust. State 
and length. U 
No. 5F7651. 
Bargain 

$2.69, and Sc 
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Stylish! 


oritative Styles "= 


. e oo” & c e 9 ° . 
/ ni : ve - 
A very practical 
and stylish dressfor § 
| a ar Gg QAIQMM« w= 


© As each new season approaches, thousands of women 
he most authoritative and most attractive fashions. And 
hey know that Sharood’s prices are always the lowest in 
| This page offers the very cream of values for Spring. 
in these alluring styles. Order them now, on approval— 
you select backed by Sharood’s unqualified Guarantee. 


JN GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 


a number of each article you want. Also state size, and 
address plainly to avoid delay. Send only the amazing 
~ cents postage mentioned in each description. When 
e them carefully. If not a with your bargains, 
fund your money instantly. rder Now—Today! Ship- 


orward within 24 hours of time we receive your order. 


One® , °2> 


quality Blue Ratine 
that wears and 

washes unusually 

well. PopularStip- 

sg..8 @t \ lar the bell shaved 

, the sna 

Beautifu! Silk 74s sleeves, the front, 
oe RN and the two skirt 

and Cre fa Het oan panels are trimmed 
with fancy braidin 

contrasting color 

Dress for Silk colored ribbon 
: at neck. Skirt has 

two small pockets. 

omen an hi State skirt length. 

[ \ wanted. Mis :es’ 

; sizes, 32 to 38 bust. 

Women's sizes, 34 

to44bust. Order 

No. 5F7633. Send 





Bargain Price, 





yStitched A Pretty Dress for 
ter Vests Your Little Girl! 
$4.98 Serviceable 
-cvtichten olngham 


cy stitched All 

Worsted Sleeve- $ 5 4 

less Vest for wom. . 
a 


en and misses, 
Rack border in 
contrasting col 
ors. Suitable for 
sportor general A dress for your little 
wear. Color, girl thatis beautiful as 
with well as serviceable. 
nd Gold. Combination dark 
6 to 44 ground Gingham check 
Order No. and solid colored ging- 
4#3F1971. Send hamtomatch. Collar, 
H Bargain Price, cuffs, box pleated skirt, 
$1.98, and 6c and belt are of checked 
for postage. gingham. Upper part 
Money Back If of dress, patch pockets, and 
Not Satisfied. sleeves are of solid color. Hand 
embroidered design in contrasting 


also narr 
ehecked gingham. Sizes, 7 to 
14 years. State size. Order No. 
7F8389. Tangerine, 7F8391, 
Blue, 7F8393, Rose. Send Bar- 
gain Price, $1.59, and 5c for4 
gecenee. Money Back If No¢ 
atisned. 


One of the big- 

gest bargains 

in boys’ suits 

ever offered! 

4) Made of excel- 

lent quality 

Brown Wool 

Mixed Cash- 

mere. Coat 

has two 

pockets 

with flaps, 

and one 

breast 

pocket. All 

around 

belt. Full 

lined with 

Albert 

twill. The 

Herringbone weave is very popular and very dressy. 
And the materia! will give real service. This is just 
the kind of a suit you like to have your boy wear 
and it's certainly a wonderful value at Sharood’s 
low price. Sizes 6 to 16 years. State size. Order 
by No. 2F2202. Send Bargain Price, $3.98, and 
10c for postage. Money back if not satisfied. 


FIED,” ais ge! ee 


postage. State 
size. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Back In- 
stantly. 


$ alt ‘ 9 $2.98, and 6c for 


Silk and Crepe are beauti- 

fully combined in this 

lovely dress. The bodice 

is of canted figured pat- 

tern sulk and cotton crepe. 

Pretty bantleof erepe ak Guaranteed 

onfrontand back, finished : 

with small metal buttons. 4Pairs C 

The neck and the sleeves : 

are outlined with crepe on ly 

silk. The skirt and the 

trimming are made of patos equbetamien, 

ait around. «rly, an Set eeahaneaary shore 

. ’ worn alternately by one person; 

amazing value! State : A ced the elie unite 

peg desired.Color, been worn. Black only & der wo- 
ight Blue. Misses’ sizes, 1 0.Men’s,Mo. 3F1657. 

32 to 38. Women’s sizes, Sings, 91-2011 1-2.Send 98c 

34 to 44 inches, bust 

measure. i 

Order by No. 5F7605. Send [} 

Bargain Price, $4.98, and 6c 

for postage. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed or Money Back 

Instantly. 








eza\ of Early 
ac) Spring 
Styles 





Your order = this ad- 
vertisement brings you our : 
beautifully illustrated FREE New Book 
Bargain Book of early spring \ of Very Lat- 
styles, fresh from the presses, me " 

and matchless bargains in . 
we 4 — ~ os \ and Bargains 
member of the family. vo * ; 
only this, but we will also ; / Mailed You 
send you, regularly, every ; 1\ J Every 
six weeks, the latest issues «© ATOY 6 Weeks 
of our Bargain Catalogs as it , 

they appear. In this way we 


est Styles 











will keep you in constant touch 
with the latest fashions and the most attractive bargains of the moment. You can 
readily see the advantage of Sharood’s plan of sending you smaller books frequently, 
over the policy of sending you, but once or twice a year, a big catalog that takes 
many weeks to prepare and often fails to reach you until its styles and its prices 
are entirely out of date. You will even more quickly see the benefits of the 
Sharood plan when you receive your copy of this advance Spring Style Book; for 
it will take but a glance through it to convince you that Sharood's offerings are 
the very newest—their prices the very lowest in America—bar none! 
Send uick! The thing to do now is to supply your immediate needs from this 
advertisement. Order them on approval—even before you get 
our book, because they are sure to be snapped up quick. Go through these 
offers—don’t overlook a single one. Then, if you don't see here just what 


Dept MINNEAPOLIS Sas want, your name and address, by postcard or letter, brings you this 


argain Book, and also puts you on our mailing list to receive the regular 


AVES ER So ON@AME Sharood Bargain Catalog every six weeks. Act Now—Sharood will make 


go farther than they ever have gone before! 














GUARD RAILS MAY MEAN PROFIT 
A recent study of twenty demonstra- 
tion farms in five western Ohio counties 
showed conclusively that the percentage 
of young pigs successfully raised was the 
one factor which made the overwhelming 
difference between profit and loss. 

On the farms studied, 1,532 pigs were 
born last year of which 484 died before 
weaning time. Forty-six percent of the 
loss was caused by sows See on their 


pigs Chilling accounted for thirteen 
percent of the loss; starvation, eleven 
percent. Other causes of loss were pigs 


eaten by sow, scours, mumps, sore mouths 
and cholera. Guard rails in the pens to 
prevent sows from mashing their youn 
and proper care at farrowing time should 
greatly reduce pig losses. 

Weanling pigs were raised at an average 
cost of $4.85, which included labor charges 
and interest on investment. On the five 
farms which made the most profit on hogs, 
an average of 7.8 pigs were raised to the 
litter. The five farms showing the greatest 
loss raised 3.9 pigs per litter. The five 
best farms raised seventy-seven percent 
of the pigs farrowed as opposed to the 
general average of sixty-six percert for all 
twenty farms. 


BOTS OF HORSES 

Bots are grubs or larvae of two different 
gad or bot flies, hatched from the nits ad- 
hering to the long hairs of the legs and 
breast of the horse after he has been on 
pasture for some time. They are found 
in the stomach of every horse that has 
pastured grass the previous season and do 
much less harm than many people suspect. 
» The fly hovers over the region on which 
the egg is to be deposited, then darts down, 
cements it to the hair in an instant, re- 
treats a few feet, hovers again, then de- 
posits another egg. 

When the egg hatches, its large end is 
pushed off and the young bot escapes thru 


the opening. The eggs hatch in three 
weeks. The horse licks off the larvae— 


not the eggs as is commonly supposed— 
swallows them and they then enter the 
stomach, where they adjere to the mucous 
membrane. The attachment is by means 
of-two hooklets and the bots are found 
near both the exit of the stomach and the 
part nearer the entrance. 

The bot remains adherent to the stom- 
ach wall for ten months, is then fully 
developed, loosens its hold, passes out of 
the body, burrows into the ground and 
remains there some six weeks, then 
emerges as a fly to carry on the pestiferous 
work of its kind. 

Bots no doubt cause some derangement 
of the digestive organs of a chronic and 
unsuspected type. It is impossible to 
diagnose such derangement as positively 
due to bots, and it is not acute, nor does it 
necessitate any severe treatment. It may 
be stated positively that bots do not cause 
rupture of the stomach by eating thru the 
walls, as commonly is claimed by men who 
are not fully informed about such matters. 

When a horse dies of colic and is opened 
some time afterward, the stomach may be 
found to have burst and bots are seen in 
the eseaped contents of the organ. The 
rupture in such a case has taken place 
before death, as a result of distension with 


gas, or has happened after death from a like 
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Radio brings the 


under the magic of radio, 


New York 


Factory and Offices: 





“THE AIR IS FULL OF THINGS 





“We don’t dread the winter any more.” 


the world right into the living-room. 


The lonesome hours of farm life are fast disappearing 
Now the farm wife can enjoy 
the world’s best in music, she can listen to church ser- 
vices, keep up with the latest styles and benefit from 
the advice of experts on matters affecting the home. 


A good radio receiver will do all this and more. 
radio receiver needs good batteries, so when the radio 
set is purchased buy Eveready Radio Batteries to make 
it operate at its best. Eveready Radio Batteries are made 
for every radio use—there are no better. 
dealers in all parts of the country sell them. Insist on 
Eveready Radio Batteries—they last longer. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON Co., Limited 
Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 


If you have any battery problem, write to Rapro Drvrsion, 
NaTIonat Carson Company, Inc., 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


YOU SHOULDN'T MISS” 


companionship of 


But a 


Reliable 


San Francisco 


Toronto, Ontario 


118 Thompson Ave., 
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At rock-bottom prices you get the efMicleney 
of sets costing three times as much. Users tell 
us that Miraco Radio frequency receivers pick 
up stations from coast to coast. Operate either 
on dry cells or storage battery. Solid mahog- 
any cabinets—finest workmanship throughout. 
Order direct or send for bulletin. 

Two tube outfit . . . $29.50 

Four tube outfit 54.580 
DEALERS _ write for proposition quickly—it’s a winner. 


THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
824 Main Street Cincinaati, Ohio 
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~ they last longer 
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ARN MON 
AT HOME 
YOU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show s. No canvassing 


or soliciting. We instruct you by our new 

simple Directograph System, supply you with 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

155 Colborne Building, oronto, Can. 
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tn Your - Writing Show Cords Sor us st home.Moenn- 


National Stadios,G12i Dorchester Avs., Dept, 24-C, Chicago, 











cause, the wall of the stomach having been 
greatly thinned, softened and weakened 
by the action of the digestive juices which 
then attack the walls. The bots are merely 
incidental, not the cause of the ruptufe. 

Strong medicine cannot safely be given 
to destroy bots in the stomach. The 
bots adhere by hooklets on their heads, live 
by suction and are not easily affected by 
medicine. I have placed a bot-covered 
stomach in strong alcohol and also in a 
strong formaldehyde solution and the bots 
have lived for many days under those 
conditions. They are not killed by drench- 
ing with solutions of turpentine, kerosene, 
gasoline, or like fluids. 

The best plan is to prevent bots by 
singeing off the nits when seen adhering to 
the hair; or they may be destroyed by 
bathing with a five percent solution of coal 
tar dip or carbolic acid. 

The most effective remedy for driving 
bots out of the stomach thus far sug- 
gested is bisulphid of carbon administered 
in a gelatine capsule. The plan of treat- 
ment is as follows: Feed a small amount 
of oats in the morning and at night with- 
hold and give one pint of raw linseed oil. 

Next morning at six o’clock give three 
drams of bisulphid of carbon in a gelatine 
capsule. At seven o’clock repeat the dose 
and again at eight A. M. This is for an 
adult horse. A yearling takes half these 
doses. The bisulphid is said to suffocate 
the bots or drive them out. The United 
States department of agriculture recom- 
mends this treatment.—-A. 8. A., Wis. 


SMOKING MEATS 


When meat is taken out of the brine 
cure, it should be washed with cold water 
and hung up in the smokehouse to drip 
for twenty-four hours before smoking. 
The pieces must not touch each other. 
Any small, tight building will do for the 
smokehouse. The meat should be hung 
six to eight feet from the fire, if possible. 

Green hickory makes the best smoke, 
but apple, maple or any hard wood will do. 
Corncobs may be used. They give a maple 
flavor. Pine should never be used since 
it gives a sooty, resinous flavor to the 
meat. Smoke with a slow, cool fire. Hard- 
wood sawdust can be used to cool it down. 
The fire can be kept going steadily until 
the smoking is complete, holding the 
temperature as even as possible. 

Smoke the meat until a medium-brown 
color is obtained. This will take about 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours for the lot. 
If the meat is intended to be kept for any 
length of time, the smoking should be 
slower and longer. After the meat is 
smoked, it may hang in the smokehouse 
but for safe-keeping it should be wrapped 
or packed away. 

After the meat is nard and firm it should 
be put into muslin sacks after being 
wrapped in heavy paper. The string used 
to hang the meat up should be cut because 
the sack eannot be tied tight enough to 
make it insect proof with the string 
sticking out at the top. By making a 
double wrap with the string around the 
top of the sack before tying the knot, in- 
sects will be kept out. 

Each sack should be painted with a 
yellow wash recommended by the United 
States department of agriculture and then 
each piece can be hung up for future use. 
Never stack the hams or bacon in a pile 
after yellow wash has been applied. For 
100 pounds of hams or bacon use 3 pounds 
of barium sulphate, 1 ounce of dry glue, 
114 ounces of chrome yellow and 6 ounces 
of flour. 

Half fill a pail with water and mix in 
the flour, dissolving all lumps. Dissolve 
the chrome yellow in a quart of water 
separately and add this and the glue to 
the flour; bring the whole to a boil and add 
the barium sulphate slowly, stirring con- 
stantly. The wash should be made the 
day before it is required. Stir frequently 
when using and apply with a brush.— 
M. W., Iowa. 
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new—at $35 


Less than the cost to make a set. Less than the money you'll 
save on a single crop protected from a frost foretold in the 
weather reports—or a single shipment sold at a better price 
because of the market reports. Thirty-five dollars! And it 
is a new Radiola—new in construction and new in achieve- 
ment. Thoroughly tried and tested. Built with the perfection 
of detail and finish for which the name Radiola is famous. A 
product of the greatest radio research laboratories in the world. 


Radiola III at thirty-five dollars is a price achievement made 
po by quantity production. Hundreds of thousands of 

omes want to start in a small way, with small expenditure, 
but with distance reception — clear, melodious reception — 
right from the start. And now it is possible. 


Radiola III is a two-tube receiver. It will pick up long distances 
with the headphones. Or, if you are near a broadcasting 
station, you can add a loudspeakem and double the fun of 
the dance music and the singing. Join the fans! Listen-in to 
the big cities everywhere. Tie up with a whole new world of fun. 


And When You 
Want Them: 
Radiola Loudspeaker Or Buy: 
6.50 Radiola IIl-a, a coulias. 
a 


$3 
Balanced Amplifier with tion of Radiola 
amplifier built in one cab- 


Radiola III 


Radiola III, including two 
WD-11 dry cell Radiotrons 
and one pair of headphones. two WD-11 Radiotrons, to 


: add to Radiola III, giving inet; with 4 Radiotrons, 
(Everything except batter- it loudspeaker reception Radiola Loudspeaker, and 
desand antenna.) - $35 over great distances . $30 headphones . - $100 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices 


233 Broadway, New York 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Send for the free booklet that describes every Radiola. 


I 
i 





(ers 











? RADIO CORPORATION. OF AMERICA 
: Dept. 393 (address office nearest you) 
= Dear Sir: 
: Please send me the free Radio Booklet. 
: Name 
This : 
3c: : Address 
protection 2 
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INSURING FEEDER MARGINS 

I know this story will amuse some of 
the old cattle va Men and bring scorn 
from cattle breeders, animal husbandry 
men and livestock journalists. But let 
me tell it anyway. Every feeder will state 
the same thing: “It does not matter how 
much you pay for feeder stuff if the market 
is high enough when the cattle are mar- 
keted.” That “if” is the word that makes 
profit or loss in the feeding game. If you 
can buy cheap enough and sell high 
enough you are sure to make money 
feeding cattle. If you pay too much for 
feeders and sell on a low market you lose 
money. You do not have to go to school to 
figure that out. 

But what is too high for feeders, and 
what is too low for fat cattle? Men have 

ade money when feeders were very high 
because the market stayed high. Men 
have lost money when the feeder price was 
very low because the fat market was still 
lower. Many have quit the game because 
it was too great a gamble. They just 
could not guess safely on the margin; 
could not control it. 

But the McElraths in Woodbury county, 
Iowa, have been feeding cattle nearly a 
quarter of a century—some of them have 
—and never lost a cent. When others 
were taking losses, these McElrath boys 
have been viewing the silver lining of the 
dark clouds, cashing in so to speak. 

Sons Learned From Their Father 

The elder McElrath, father of the boys, 
has been a feeder about forty years. So, 
feeding cattle was “‘bred in the bone” of 
the sons, but the sons did not follow the 

“straight and narrow’ of cattle feeding. 
They de »viated from the accustomed course | 
and found it profitable, which testimony 
their father or any other old feeder could 
not find fault with. 

The McElraths buy their feeders around 
three cents—sometimes lower but seldom 
much higher. They do not go into com- 
petitive markets where feeder bids against 
feeder until the margin is wiped out before 
the cattle are shipped to the feedlots. 
Some of you have bid as high as eleven 
cents for feeder cattle this fall when corn 
was $1.04. The McElraths were paying 
three cents for theirs. They go right past 
the Sioux City yards full of feeders, and 
buy a class of stiff in the St. Paul yards 
from the dairy districts nobody else wants. 
Vheir calves weigh around 300 pounds— 
a job lot mess of half starved, scrawny, 
scrubby stuff with dairy blood in some of | 
it. They pay the freight hundétds of | 
miles on these feeders and still get them | 
so cheap there is a margin. 

This stuff looks so bad that the father | 
McElrath can’t bear ‘to look at it for six | 
months after it is put on one of the boys’ 
farms. It is so thin and weak they lose 
from two to five head out of a sixty head 
lot. But that loss does not wipe out the 
margin. 

I saw these animals in various stages of 





fattening. When they begin to look 
smooth, the steers are not half bad to} 
look upon—from a money standpoint. | 


It is an odd assortment of colors and 
sizes but when they are ready for market | 
they are sorted into even weights and 
bring a price that always leaves a margin 
of from five to seven cents a pound. 

When feeding operationsarein hundreds, 
this sorting for the market is possible. | 
It helps make the margin assured. One of 
the boys netted $42 a head, which was 
his large st proht. 

This stuff gets plenty of grass, alfalfa 
hay, silage and corn. It gains rapidly. It 
usually goes to market at a time when 
other cattle are not on the market in such | 
numbers as to break it. 

So here is the story of how the margin 
furnishes the silver lining, and that mar- 
gin depends wholly upon buying cheap 
feeders and knowing how to feed and when 
to market.—A. 5S 
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Philadelphia ° 


Selectivity — Distance 
—Volume and Ease 
of Operation 


NYONE can tune in a dis- 
tant station without in- 
terference and obtain clear 
reception with an ATWATER 
Kent Receiving Set. 


Selectivity — range — volume 
and simplicity of operation 
have made it the choice of 
families everywhere. 

The clearness with which the 
Atwater Kent Loud Speaker re- 
creates will give you a new concep- 
tion of tonal fidelity. 


Literature sent on request 


ATWATER KENT Mec. Co. 
4948 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA, 
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PLAN NOW FOR SPRING 


| Probably some improvements 
or repairs, and maybe a new 
building or two, will be a 
pretty good investment about 
now. If you 


BUILD SO THEY 
WON’T ROT OUT 


it will mean you are a Ist class 
judge of materials. Probably 
you'll insist on genuine 
“TIDEWATER” 
CYPRESS, 


the true 
*““WOOD ETERNAL” 


because it “stops repair bills 
before they begin”’. 


Anyhow, you'll need this 


FREE BOOK OF 
Standard PLANS 
with 8 
Full size Actual 
WORKING DETAILS 


Write today. No cost or obli- 
gation whatever. Just ask for 
Vol. 20. Our oar ra is to help 
you get your building money’s| 





Z 8 COMPLETE WORKING PLANe 


YPRESS 





All FARM Needs 


(OF COURSE) 
|2 SUPPLEMENTS] 


CYPRESS 


POCKET LIBRARY 


3 BARNS — 
ARIS — 1 POULTRY MOUSE—1 Hoa 














worth. We'll leave it to you 
to use Cypress for your own 


| sake. 


_SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


160 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. or 160 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


DOUBLE CORN-cRip ' CREEN 
MOUSE-—j; SPECIAL FRAME SiLo | 
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FROM WASTE LAND TO PROFIT 
Continued from page 13 
when the field is all ready for seeding. 

“As soon as the field is plowed and 
worked into a good seedb I lime it 
with four to eight tons of ground lime- 
stone—the more the better. Lime al- 
ways pays big dividends. 

“A rich field is necessary for the best 
results, so we aim to place a heavy cov- 
ering of well-rotted manure over it and 
dise it in thoroly. It is necessary to use 
rotten manure to avoid new weed seeds 
and, furthermore, the bacteria thrive 
better in well-rotted manure than in 
fresh. 

“I have become very partial to 
Grimm’s alfalfa. I have tried all of the 
different. varieties of alfalfa. Grimm’s 
has a tendency to lodge a little more, 
but is a hardier plant, never winter- 
killing under the above favorable con- 
ditions for seeding, if not seeded later 
than August 20th. Grimm’s yields more 
and has a branched root like white clover 
instead of the one-tap root like the other 
varieties of alfalfa. For this reason it 
stands pasturing and discing better. 

“I always inoculate. I have used 
sweet clover soil, alfalfa field soil and 
commercial bacteria culture, but the 
cheapest and best in my judgment is the 
commercial, 

“The growth generally gets to be eight 
inches high and well rooted before win- 
ter comes, so it is quite safe; however, 
a coat of well-rotted straw put on with 
a spreader after the field is frozen acts 
as a splendid cover and provides a mulch 
to retain the moisture the coming year. 

“After taking off from two to three 
tons per acre in June the following year, 
we take the disc (dull, not sharp) and 
double-dise enough to leave a fine mulch, 
being careful not to cut out too many 
plants, and then harrow it down well. 
This kills weeds, conserves moisture, 
promotes growth of bacteria and kills 
disease. We do this after each cutting. 
After the first year, one is not likely to 
hurt a good field by discing; however, 
we do not like to split crowns or to cut 
the plants any more than necessary to 
keep the field in good condition. By 
following this up, sowing perhaps five 
pounds per acre once in three to five 
years aiter the July cutting, one may 
keep up a good field the rest of his days 
and have it grow better as it grows 
older.” 

The field of John Theimer is a good 
illustration of tHe importance of thoro 
cultivation. Sowed eight years ago it is 
as thrifty as it was the first year. Blue- 
grass is the worst enemy of alfalfa and 
will soon run it out if not cultivated. 
In case bare spots develop, a little seed, 
together with a load of manure and 
some lime, will soon make it good again. 
Judgment must be used, of course, when 
cultivating a stand of alfalfa, On sand 
it. cannot be done so thoroly as on the 
heavy soils. 

Concerning harvesting, Mr. Cundy 
says that “One should be careful to be- 
gin early in June when new shoots for 
second crop begin to appear at the 
crowns, the blossoms usually being from 
one-third to one-half in bloom. We cut 
our field in the afternoon when the 
plants are dry, and begin raking as soon 
as thoroly wilted to hasten curing and 
prevent bleaching and uneven curing. 
A bucketful of salt to the load in the 
barn prevents mold and makes the hay 
more palatable.” 

Limestone, manure, a good seedbed, 
and cultivation, then, are essential for 
success with alfalfa, thinks Burger. And 
there is no reason why it cannot be 
grown any place in the cornbelt when so 
handled, he says. 
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5) Waterspar 
is water-proof 


RASH—a cup of scalding tea on the 

table. When it has been wiped up, 
what an unsightly white spot it has made. 
Muddy, wet feet from the fields—a spotted, 
discolored floor. 

Ordinary varnish cannot stand up under 
farm treatment. But—Waterspar is water- 
proof. 

Furniture and floors that are varnished 
with Waterspar cannot be harmed by wet 
shoes or any of those every-day accidents 
that ruin ordinary varnishes. Even boiling 
water cannot turn it white. It will not 
crack nor peel. 

Think of the places that need a coat of Waterspar. 
Get a can and a good brush to-day. Put it on yourself. 
Waterspar is easy to use. 

Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish is a “Pittsburgh Proof 
Product.” You will find the same high standard qual- 
ity in the other “Proof Products,” among them 
Velumina, the wall paint you can wash, Banzai 
Enamel, Sun-Proof and many others. Whatever you 
need in the way of glass, paint, brushes or varnish the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that 
will exactly fill your requirements. For sale by quality 
dealers everywhere. 

A good brush is as important as good paint. 


What color shall the new living-room rug be? What 
will best harmonize with the rest of the decorations? 
Let us help you in making the many decisions on home 
decoration and arrangement that crop up every day. 

Send for the book “What to do and How to do it.” 
A guide to better homes. It contains many help- 
fal hints and helpful advice. Send ten cents to 
Dept. H, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint and ae Factories Ba Wis. + Newark,N.J. 
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The Farmer homestead in Greene county, Missouri 


SAVING STEPS IN THE COW BARN 


A Few Ideas That Have Worked Out Well 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


ARGE herds of dairy cows call for a great amount of 
labor at the best. If care is not taken to eliminate un- 
necessary work and to make feeding, milking and hand- 

ling of the manure as convenient as possible, many farmers will 
soon become discouraged and quit dairying for some line of 
industry less irksome and confining. 
Before going into the dairy 
business we—that’s my father 


- 


timed ourselves many times. It takes about an hour and fifteen 
minutes to milk, separate and feed the skimmilk to the pigs 
and calves. 

At one end of the stanchion row we built a fly and dust-proof 
room with a large window in the front. This room is 10x12 feet 
and is used for the vacuum pump, the engine, cream separator, 
sink, water-heater and pail- 
drainer. It sounds crowded but 
we have the machinery com- 





and I—had been engaged in 
the breeding and showing of 
purebred beef cattle, herefords. 
The change was made, not be- 
cause of any fault we had to 
find with the whitefaces—there 
is no better beef cattle—but 
because of a genera! drift in our 
section toward the dairy in- 
dustry. 

The whole Ozark region 
where we live is turning from 
grain, hogs, beef cattle, etc., 
to the production of dairy 
products and in time will be 
one of the greatest centers for 





dairying in the world. ‘In 
Rome do as the Romans do.” 
We felt this change taking 


place and, not wanting to have 

to go away from’ home to find buyers for our cattle, had a sale, 
and then bought a herd of Jerseys. For several years we had 
been milking a small herd of dairy cows, so we knew something 
of the business. 

The first thing that came into our minds was the extra amount 
of work that would be necessary in caring for the milk cows 
as compared with the beef cattle. Our barn had to be remodeled 
from one end to the other. We decided, since feeding would 
require more time than handling the litter, that we would prefer 
to have the cows face in rather than out 

The barn was seventy feet long. We made two rows of stan- 


chions sixty feet long and six feet apart In the center between 


each row we built a walkway ten inches higher than the bottom 


he 


of the mangers on either side. The feed-carrier track from t 
silo was placed over this 

walkway. In this way silage 

could be dumped along the 

walkway for both rows of 

cows and then pushed down 
into the manger with the 


root \ room near one end 
of the stanchion row was 
fitted up for grain, con 
taining three bins where 


different kinds of grain feed 
could be kept We h ve 
found this arrangement very 
convenient We are 


how 
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The next consideration 
was milking and caring for 
the milk. We had decided 


before buying our cows that 

we would have a milking machine. We picked the machine most 
in use in our section and it has given perfect satisfaction. It is 
a pipe-line milker with three single units. This is just right for 
two men, one to change the milkers, carry milk and look after 
the separator, and the other to do the stripping. Often, how- 
ever, one man does it all, but it keeps him hustling. We have 





Home of Clifford Farmer, the junior member of the 
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Part of the Farmer Jersey herd 


pactly arranged so there is 
lenty of room to work. We 
ive too far from town to sell 
whole milk so have to use a 
cream separator. It was our 
desire to run it with the same 
engine used for the milker so 
that we could milk and separate 
at the same time. The men 
who put in the milker advised 
that we use a line shaft. So 
we told them to bring one 
along. When they arrived with 
it, we found that we did not 
have room for it because of the 
low ceiling and also that there 
was a bill for $35 attached, so 
we sent it back. We then fig- 
ured the speed of the engine, 
the vacuum pump and the separator. Then we bought two 
pulleys for the engine, one for either side. On one we have the 
belt for the milker pump and on the other the belt to the cream 
separator. To start the engine, we had our blacksmith make a 
crank from a single rod that fits into a notch in one of the pul- 
leys and drops off when the engine starts. This arrangement has 
proved very satisfactory. 

We have two doors in this room, opening just back of each 
row of cows when they are in the stanchion’. When we start 
milking, we begin at one door, milk to the other end of the barn 
cross over on a walkway at the end of the stanchion row, anc 
come down the other side to the door. When we are a little 
more than half thru milking, we start the cream separator, having 
poured the milk into cans as we milked. The person who changes 
the milker units can carry 
milk to the separator and 
keep it filled from the sup- 
ply in the milk cans. We 
have tried piping the skim- 
‘ milk from the separator to 
3 our hog trough but have 
been unable to get it to 
work because the foam 
chokes the pipe. We would 
like very much to hear of 
some successful way of doing 
this. 

The exhaust of the en- 
gine keeps the room warm 
during cold weather and 
also heats the water to wash 
the milk utensils. We made 
a box large enough to hold 
ten gallons of water, placed 
it on the floor near the en- 
gine, then cut the exhaust 
pipe so that it would go thru it. A sink near by, large enough 
for a ten-gallon milk can, makes the washing easy. A drain 
board at one end of the sink is also convenient after washing 
the milk vessels. In front of the room, out-of-doors, we have 
a drain and sun rack. Fault has been found with this room as 
it is so close to the cows. But since (Continued on page 96 
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New Butterfly Cream Separator you 
need direct from our factory for 
only $2 down and ona plan where- 
by it will earn its own cost and 



















Pi Tank is more before you pay. You won’t 
easy to feel the cost at all. For example, 
if you want the No. 2% Junior, 
a light-running, easy-clean- 
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balance on easy terms of 


no interest 
ee Ae } we. extras. We ‘alan make 4 om sizes of the 


device is very 


wv ene 3 New 


up to our big 600 Ib. capacity ma- 
chine shown here—all sold at simi- 
lar low prices—on ourlibcral terms 
of only $2 down and more than a 


year hed my Every machine guar- 
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All shafts are 
vertical and run 
on “frictionless” 
























making the ant lifetime against defects 
poy h -— in materials and workmanship. 
ning of all n . 
wm a OO Days’ Trial 
175,000 
New Butterfly Cream You can have 30 days’ trial on your own farm and 
(16) Separators are now « see for yourself how easily one of these splendid 
=o : machines will earn its own cost and more before 





you pay. ¥ 20 it alongside of any separator you wish. 
Keep it if pleased. "if not, you can return it at our 


NOTE THESE VERY EASY pavwenrs | expense and we will refund your $2 deposit and . 


pay freight charges both ways. 4 
ON ANY SIZE MACHINE YOU WANT Catalog Folder FREE Rg : 


No. 2% ey ai io wee amg $3 a. a Why not get one of these big labor-saving, money-mak- os o> 
Terms—Only $2.00 with order. Balance, §3.50 a month, ing machines while you have the opportunity to do YE $ 
No. 3 \% Capacity up to 3 pounds, or $4.00 so on this liberal self-earning plan? Let us send i eo ss 
- 2 18 quarts per hour............. you our big, new, illustrated catalog folder show-.@", . Oe 
Canna Caly SASS ane, Sey Aaa ing all the machines we make and quoting oo b* 9% se 
No, 4 Cevacity up to 425 pounds, or GEO 00 lowest factory prices and easy ~ gt o- “9 Soe * 
Sesue Duly H.b0 with order. Mulance, 060 omeatti. terms. We will also mail you a boo é oss <a r4 Pa 


No. 434 Sapacty,ue to, 75 pounds, or GE 30 New Butterfly is helping them 
Terms—Only $2.00 with order. Balance $5.30 a month, make as _— as — a year ex- . % Pe © 
tra profit from their cows. oe On . 
No. 514 Capacity 600 pounds, or 300 $5.5°. oe ee soe 


TerscoOuiy S20 eth onde. Bainnce, #80 month, apap pene See 
: | ligate you in any way. .@".3 cee F 
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Complete Milker 


123! 





$ 





Comes complete and 
_.~ ready to use; nothing 
) to install, no_ bother, 









it, thanks to patent 
spring and vacuum. 
Tremendous im prove- 
ment in machine 
milking. Simple, ultra 
: simple! That's why 
7 « this omeiee milker 
. costs so little and is 
better for you and your cows. Only $123—think of ft. 
Special Offer—rock-bottom price direct. 30 Days Free 
Trial. No C. O. D.—no deposit. 
ments. We'll make that milker pay for itself every d 
while you are using it. Also: Portable gas engine 
electric milkers. 


ow FREE Book 


FOR 
A book every dairyman should read—and it’s free. 
Write, while this special offer lasts. 


Barton Page Co., 661 W. LakeSt., Dept.5823 Chicago,Ill. 
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SMALL HERD MAKES HiM MONEY 


“IT don’t leave the farm,” says Chris 
Gift, a Grant county, Indiana, farmer, 
“because I can make more money milking 
cows than I could make in town.” 

Gift milks eight high-grade cows, mostly 
Jersey. He heads his herd with a purebred 
bull and has his cows freshen in the fall. 
Last fall he saved seven calves from eight 
heifers. He is on the road toward a pro- 
ductive herd. In addition to his dairy 
efforts, Gift, with the help of one man, 
acres, growing each year eight 
to ten acres of tomatoes for a nearby can- 
nery and as many or more acres of sugar 
beets. A tractor is a profitable investment 
on this farm. He has a silo, good barn 
facilities, and is starting a field of alfalfa. 

“T don’t mind milking,” Chris says. “A 
lot of people object to it because it is 
work. Certainly it is work. They don’t 
like to be tied to a cow’s tail. It is too 
steady. Sure, it is steady. But it tnkes 
work to ‘get by’ in town and it is steady 
work, too. I know, because I spent several 
years at it. 

“If I were to go back to town, I would 
have no trade. Unskilled labor is usually 
cheap even in times of high prices, so 
milk cows and make more money, am my 
own boss, and am not tied up as closely 
as I would be if I had to punch a time 
clock. By having my cows freshen in the 
fall, the season of heavy production comes 


when there is least to do. When sprin 
work opens up and thru threshing an 
haymaking, milking is a light job. There 


are no flies to bother in the winter, either, 
and that suits me.” 

Gift wholesales his milk to a grocer in 
'a nearby town, delivering it daily, He 
keeps a complete record of his cows. He 
has no phenomenal producers, but his 
herd stands well above the average. “I 
couldn’t get by with average cows,” he 
says. ‘af I were satisfied with average 
cows maybe I would have done like a lot 
of others have done—quit, and gone back 
to town.” 

Gift does not have much use for folks 
who are always feeling sorry for them- 
selves. “Crepe hangers,” he calls them. 
While he frankly admits that there are 
several lines of farming which do not 
make money at present, he feels that 
there is little use in becoming a calamity 
howler. On the contrary, he thinks that 
this is a good time to make the lines which 
pay a little, pay more, &nd to get on a safe 
basis for future operations. 

“So long as eight cows will net me as 
much as the average unskilled factory 
workman can make each week, even at 
pretty fair wages, I don’t see what I have 
to worry about. I have never failed to 
break even yet on my other farm oper- 
ations—in fact, I have made a little money 
|each year except when the freeze got us.” 


|—W.'C. S., Ind. 





<ioWaniniteniareiteen 
| DON’T NEGLECT HEIFERS 
| Feed for growing heifers is an invest- 
| ment that is fairly certain to py divi- 
| dends in the future, thinks Earl Weaver 
| of Iowa. He finds many men who neglect 
‘their heifers because they are not pro- 
ducing anything at the present time. 
Such a policy is responsible for the great 
'number of undersized cows that do not 
measure up to their inherited ibilities. 
Weaver's experience | im to con- 
clude that heifers should be fat. If they 
are not, they should be fed four or five 
pounds of grain a day with all the silage 
and hay they will eat. The grain may con- 
sist of equal parts of corn and oats, with 
a small amount of oilmeal. Fat heifers not 
due to freshen before fall should do well 
without grain. 



























































Capacity| Price jist Pay’t) Monthly Payments 

160 ibe. | $25.00 | $6.00 | $5.00 for 4 Months 
No. 1 | 260 ibe. | $35.00 | $5.00 | $6.00 for 6 Months 
No. 2 | 860 ibs. | $46.00 $6.00 €6.00 for :8 Months 
No | 400 Ibs. | $56.00 | $5.00 | 35.00 for 10 Months 
Ww 














Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 

or grocery stores. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Everyone Buys Every Day 


Some part of ourline. You can take ordersfor com- 
plete’ ine of groceries, paints, roofing, motor oils, tires 
and radio sets, from institutions, i houses and 
and private families. We deliver and collect. Our 
oods are nationally Known and guaranteed quality 
fuse show samples and severe tates orders. No capit 
or selling experience necessary. eavy re-orders make 
a steady, profitable business. Address 
Hitch k-Hill Company, Dept. 233, Chicago. 
References, any bank or express company. 
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CALVES NEED ROUGHAGE 

You have doubt- 
less noticed that a 
young calf will at- 
tempt to eat almost 
any article that 
comes within its 
reach. A year ago I 
lost a number of 

— young calves without 

the usual symptoms 

attendant with the death of these young 

animals. They were bedded with sawdust, 

but tho they were seen to nibble at it 

no thought was given the matter, as I did 

not believe they would consume enough 
to cause trouble. 

After four or five had died, a victim was 
posted when it was found that the calf 
had eaten a greater amount of sawdust 
than the tender animal could assimilate. 
Straw was substituted for the sawdust and 
no further losses were experienced. A 
small amount of clover or alfalfa kept 
before calves will satisfy their craving 
for roughage.—F. L. K.., Ind.j 


COSTLY DAIRY EXPERIENCE 

On the way up the dairy hill I have 
learned a few things. They have cost me 
something, some of them a good deal; but 
I am glad I know them, anyhow. 

One of these things is that it is ve 
easy to think maybe you can make scrub 
cows earn money for you. I spent a good 
many years hugging that delusion to my 
heart. I thought if I fed well, provided a 
good stable and treated my cows right, 
they would respond generously. It did not 
work out so. My cows did not measure 
up to my faith in them. I do not blame 
them now. 

It is a mistake to think that the bull is 
half the herd. Believing that, I imagined 
that if I got a good sire it would not mat- 
ter so much what sort of cows I had. The 
sire would, given enough time, provide 
me a herd that would help me to make 
some money. He did the best he could. 
My stock did improve; but how much 
time I lost! It would have been better by 
far for me to have made a clean sweep of 
my scrub cows and put in their place some 
good ones. Then I would have been 
thousands of dollars ahead. 

Another thing I have learned on my 
way up is that you must keep your eyes 
turned toward the top and not get blue 
and discouraged if things do not come 
your way the first year. Life is short; I 
know it. What we do we must do quickly, 
and yet we must not press our work too 
hard. I have spoiled calves by overfeedin 
them; I have lost beautiful santeed 
heifer calves by letting them out in the 
spring too early. I thought it would be 
. good thing for them to get out where 
they could run and get a bite of green 
grass. That was all right; but they caught 
cold and died, and that was all wrong. 
Now I know it is best to wait for warmer 
weather and always give my calves a 
chance to get indoors if they do not feel 
comfortable out of doors.—E. L. V., N. Y. 


SALTING CATTLE 


Cattle need about one ounce or more 
of salt a day. We make it a practice to 
salt our herd once a week. They have their 
licks on a slope near the barn and it is 
little trouble to take out a bucket of salt 
and put it in the licks. 

Some farmers prefer block salt and have 
it in a box built on top of a post about 
eighteen inches above the ground. I have 
seen others mix barrel salt in the feed. 
‘his is not a very good practice, as some 
animals may get more than they need 
while others do not get enough. A cow 
should-be given all the salt she needs but 
not forced to take more than she wants. 

Young cattle need salt as well, and with 
an outside box or lick they have easy ac- 
cess to what they want, altho they do not 
need as much as cows in milk.—M 
lowa. 
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This 


ew DeLaval 
is a Surprise 


The new De Laval Cream Separator, which has 
now been on the market for over a year, and of 
which there are more than 100,000 in use, is a sur- 
prise in many ways. 

Bigger Cream Checks. The most pleasing surprise 
of this new De Laval Separator is the bigger cream 
check it will bring you, the fine quality of the cream 
it produces, its convenience and ease of handling and 
turning. 

Self-Centering Bowl. Among the new features and refine- 
ments of the new De Laval is a self-centering bowl which 
eliminates vibration, causing it to run smoother, adding to its 
life and efficiency. 

Costs Less Butter. And finally, you will be surprised to learn that 
even with its many improvements and refinements, and the fact that 
it has 10 per cent more capacity, this new De Laval can be purchased 
for approximately 20 per cent less butter than was required for the 
same size machine 10 years ago. 

Pays For Itself. A new De Laval will soon pay for itself. Perhaps 
you are now losing the price of a new one by hand skimming, or by 
using a worn-out or inferior separator. See your De Laval Agent or 
send P for plete information. 

De Laval Milker. Also ask about the De Laval Milker, which 
soon pays for itself with a herd of 10 or more cows, and is 
giving wonderful satisfaction to thousands of users. 


$660 i0 


14.40 
Down-the rest || 38s ore 
in easy monthly | "Pod, So 
payments, 
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Get all your cream 


Ls than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 
cream in 3300 —goes past this separator to the 
ekim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
cream? So why pay half again as much for a sep- 


erator? 

The Sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on its base, smooth running, 
easy to turn and c easy to buy. It stands 
up—and it bears our absolute guarantee. 

Send $5.00 only. We will ship you the separator. 
Use it for 30 days. If you are completely satisfied, 

ou may pay the balance in 10 monthly payments. 
ator and ask for General Cata- 
logue showing all sizes separators and complete line 


of dairy supplies. 4 : 180 
Don’t buy a separator until you investigate ats. 


Ward’s Sattley and learn how you save +4 or 

more through buying direct from the manufacturer. 
No. 289M4615... . $48.80 ‘eos $46.00) 
Pacific Coast States 53.80 Cash 60.55) 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 60-A 


Montgomery Ward’ C 


Chicage Kansas City St. P rtiand. Ore For 


DEVELOPED. PRINTED, ENLARGED PATENT. Personal attention and investi- 
, U 


. r gation given to patent causes ata 
Rigid weak Gane auletly._ Gest 20 reasonable charge. 4. ¥, HORINSO%, 


fade. Write for price list and samnles. | McLachien Building. Washington, D. C. 
RANK SCOBIE, Photoerapher, 62-8 Sheepy Eye, Minn, | Formerly an Assistant Examiner of Pafents. 
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For 23 years BlueValleyhas given 
farmers a high direct cream 
market. No useless profit takers 
between them and Blue Valley— 
between Blue Valley and retail- 
ers. Blue Valley butter, the 
National brand, brings farmers 
bigger cream checks direct. 

__ Another Blue Valley Booster 

onielsnae say has been one 


Elmer McGillivray, 
Custer Park, Illinois 


Thousands of B. V. B’s (Blue Valley 
Boosters) will tell youit paystoship your 
cream yourself direct to Blue Valley. 





-that's why millions use it 


Imported Melotte 


with the eelf- 
bow!. Positively cannot 
out of 



















. Can't remix 

cream with milk. Runs so 

+ oe spine 85 minutes 
ou 

oes cake uniess 
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. 8. Bulletin 
Caution!§,,3. that =F a 
waste! 


of the bow! causes cream 
“I days’ free trial — then, ff 
Gatafied, only 87.60 and a few 
easy payments -- and -- the 
wonderful Belgium Melotte Sep- 
erator is yours. 


Catalog FRE 


Send today for free separator book 
* 

ter until you he 
about the Melotte 
details of our 15 year guarantee. 
MELOTTE 8. B BABSON, U. 8. Mar. 


2843 W,19thSt.,Dept. 25-13 


MELOTTE 204: Chicago 


POWER MILKER | MILKER OP 
Complete Bact 142 
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> 
Stop Shoveling , 
Dump with Dependable 
Hoist. Quickly attached: 
easily operated: costs little. 
Guaranteed. Writefor prices 
giving name of truck used 


DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COM Y 
810 E. Main Street Stieetor, Hinots 









Vrite tor our Fitt.s Guidebooks and ord 
of invention Blank'’ before disclosing inven- 
tions. Send model or sketch of your in 
for our opinion of its patentable na‘ 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasttnintty.c. 
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THE BULL CALF 


The Fairfield dairy’s bull calves run 
together from the time they are separated 
from the calf herd, at the age of four 
months, and fed to develop them into 
big, vigorous individuals. ere is little 
trouble in getting them to take plenty 
of exercise under this plan of management, 
and careful feeding and sanitary sur- 
roundings do the rest. 

The bulls are fed as the other calves. 
Plenty of skimmilk up to the time they 
are six months old being the exception. 
The other calves get skimmilk substitutes 
and do well. The bulls get a grain ration 
of corn, oats and oilmeal, with alfalfa hay 
as the roughage. During the summer they 
have the run of a small pasture and some- 
times pe are chained to trees in the 
orchard when the pasture gets short. 

One or two are kept to take the place 
of the old bulls, and the surplus of good 
individuals are sold. Of course, only the 
purebred calves of good ancestry are 
raised, the others being vealed. 

The bull calf is handled with a halter 
from the time he is a few days old. Earl 
training is a big asset whether the bull 
is to be used on the home farm or sold. A 
halter-broke individual that can be 
handled without a scrap is worth more 
than one that no one can get near. 

About the time the is eight months 
old, a ring is put in his nose. This gives 
his nose time to heal and it is not sore 
when it is necessary to use the ring. 
Herdsmen do not advise using a b 
before he is ten months old, and too much 
use before he is two years old may do him 
permanent injury. 

As the bull grows older, exercise be- 
comes more important and more care is 
needed in feeding. Plenty of exercise 
without too much ensilage and hay will 
keep him in good condition. A light feed 
of grain twice a day is necessary, but too 
much feed and little exercise tends to 
make the bull overfat and sluggish. Two 
bulls dehorned and running in the same 
lot will get sufficient exercise to keep in 
good condition.—M. W., Iowa. 


OBSTRUCTED TEATS 


A cow owner writes me that he has been 
using a number eight floor nail to open 
a blocked teat on one of his cows and the 
animal is becoming a hard milker. There 
is a sore on the tip of the teat which has 
to be removed each time. 

In such cases the use of a nail, straw or 
sliver of wood is dangerous and it is also 
dangerous to pick off the scab with the 
fingernails, Germ infection is readily 
caused, spreads upward in the teat, and 
finally causes ruinous mammitis or garget 
and loss of milk secreting function. 

A better treatment is to immerse the 
teat for five minutes or more, night and 
morning, in a hot 1-to-1,000 solution of 
chinosol, orin hot water containing all the 
boric acid it will contain. Doing so dis- 
infects the part and softens the scab so 
that it may be easily removed. AA little 
of the solution should be injected each 
time into the orifice of the teat, or it may 
be applied with a swab of sterilized cotton 
tie¢ on a toothpick. 

To prevent the opening from closing, 
some dairymen insert a clean, new clove 
between milkings. Others insert a few 
strands of shoemakers’ waxed ends. 
Whatever is used should first be smeared 
with carbolized vaseline. It is a much bet- 
ter practice to insert a leaden probe or 
teat plug that has been sterilised 1 by boil- 
ing for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

o heal the sore apply after each im- 
mersion a little of a mixture of one of 
compound tincture of benzoin an 
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$2,322 


Equips This Barn Complete 
with BABSON 
Stalls — Pens and Carrier 











the coming rear. 


Babson Bros.2335 20 (2cu%22 | 


HUDSON, 


STANCHIONS 


C.2 be used in wood or steel 
frames. =—_ Convenient, 
Durable. hand-lift latch, 
locks automatically 


TO BREAK. Hard 

Wood Linings, specially 

seasoned, oil finished, carefully 

» Pressedintorustresist- 

ng high carbon steel channels. 

Positively no trouble with linings 
cannot split or fall out. 


Latest im ts. More 
comfortable for cows, easier and 
quicker to handle. Seethemat 
— HOME TOWN HUDSON 

ALER’S, or write for full 
information. 














Ask about our FREE BARN 
PLANNING SERVICE. Our 
Eng'neering Department is 
anxious to help i u build or 
remodel. Get our EE catalog. It is 
chuck f ull of GOOD IDEAS you ought to 
know about. 


— HUDSON MFG.CO.— 


Dept. 4331 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Core, Moats Better With 

Cure meats perfectly without a smoke- 
house, get better keeping qualities, a better 
flavor and a true country meat color with 
Hickory Smoked Salt, This is pure dairy 
salt combined with hickory smoke by aspe- 
cial process. Costs but little more than com- 
mon salt. Passes government inspection 
and is used by big packing houses for curing 
their finest products. The smoke on the salt 
smokes the meat. Now sold through stores. 
Ask your dealer or write for FREE SAMPLE 
and Booklet B-2 on “Curing Meat on the 
Farm by Using Salt and Smoke at the Same 
Time, Address Smoked Products Co. 
5th & Butler Sts., Dept. 331: Cincinnati. 0. 
“> wi = 
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parts of glycerin. If that does not prove 
remedial, apply strong iodine ointment 
once or twice and then twice daily a soft 
paste of subnitrate of bismuth and cold- 
pressed castor oil. Hard milking may re- 
quire the use of sterilized dilators or even 
the teat bistoury. Such.treatment should 
be given under direction of a veterinarian. 


—A. 8. A., Wis. 


SAVING STEPS IN THE COW BARN 
Continued from page 90 
it is tightly built we have found it to be 
very satisiactory. It is much easier to 
carry the cream from sixty gallons of 
milk than to carry the whole milk to the 
cellar and then separate it. ‘ i GF 
To make handling of the manure easy, 
we put in concrete floors sloping slightly 
toward the trough back of the cows. We 
keep the manure spreader in a shed at 
the end of the troughs, which saves hand- 
ling the droppings more than once. 
Another convenience that I have not 
mentioned is the way in which we open 
and close our stanchions. It is nothing 
new, but it is handier than the ordinary 
individual stanchion in use. There are 
eighteen cows to the side. All eighteen 
are fastened up at once by means of a 
bar at the top of the row. In case we want 
a single stanchion, independent of the rest, 
all that is necessary is to remove a bolt 
from the long bar. 
During cold weather we keep our cows 
in the barn at night. Concrete floors are 
very —_ oe joint yey Th h b : h 
ete. To make a soft cushion on the ha t b t 
surface and to facilitate cleaning, we keep e man Ww O uys e es 
| a layer of sawdust about three inches deep 


t 
. der the cows. We like this t h 
straw. If mabes'a cofter bed for the cow is never sorry 
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5 when lying down, and when worked off 
into the trough it is easier picked up with Wh b 
a shovel. It protects the cow from the . en you buy a cream separator, a plow, a reaper, a 
coldness of the concrete and also prevents binder or any other piece of farm machinery, you insist, if ‘5 
slipping. We have a large sawdust pile you are wise, on one particular make because you know } 
on our farm that we had heretofore con- . : . 
sidered worthless. Now we value it highly, that that make, whatever it may be, is the very best in jts ' 
for its use overcomes the objections we line. 
had always had to concrete floors. : 4 
Our cowlot is back of the barn and wide, Inferior farm equipment does not pay and neither do 
roller doors at the ends of the stanchion “cheap” tires. In tires as in everything else, it [pays to buy 
rows make pe out easy. Unless there d 
2 sleet, snow or co : rain falling, ony the best. 4 
et our cows outside, no matter how cold , , ‘ : 
(southern Missouri) where they can get For over a quarter of a century Kelly-Springfield tires F 
plenty - —— aaa good vere water. have had an enviable reputation for high quality. Until i 
e cowlot has a high board windbreak o . as : . : 
the nakite aaa a cao pat che ny sheltes quite recently they sold at considerably higher prices than R 
on the west, so that they are protected other tires, but now greatly increased production has 1 
from a large percentage of the cold winds. brought the prices down. Now— uf 
It is a pleasure to see the cows lying con- 4 
tentedly near this windbreak with an ice- | 
— “~~ — yee - geet their . 
veads. We feel that this shelter, built y/ b K. i ‘q 
of discarded lumber, has paid for itself t costs no more to uy a e y 
over and over again. 
_ 





We have discontinued using our large 
concrete stock tank during freezing 
weather. Instead, we use a metal tank 
and pump water into it every mornin 
- from the well, where we have a windmil 
a and an engine. At night we drain the 

tank, if any water is left in it, so that there 

will be no ice in it the next morning. In 

this way the cows always have warm water, 
Y- of which they will drink a maximum 
amount. 

One thing some dairymen overlook is 
comfortable quarters for the herd sire— 
also safe quarters. No bull is to be trusted, 
especially a dairy bull, and he should be 
kept in a stall, pen or lot that will hold 
him in case he becomes aroused. When 
in the hereford business, we made a good, 
strong bull stall and lot, accessible from 
the cowlot, and have found it very con- 
venient in our dairy operations, 


There is no royal road te dairying— 
= is work to it—but much eo ~ . 
rudgery may be taken out, A lit 
thought in = oo the barn or in re- SPRINGFIELD { 
—- it may save much time and 
abor. 
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The main barn 


THE HOME THAT BUTH BOUGHT 


How Buth Grows 174 Acres of Crops on An 80-Acre Farm 


By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


mousetrap philosophy—“If a man write a better book, 

preach a better sermon, or make a better mousetrap 
than his neighbor, tho he build his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.” 

John Buth, the dairy farmer around whom this story is 
written, came to America without friends or funds. He started 
in Kent county, Michigan, with one good cow, then selected 
the best. But he lived away back in the woods on a side road; 
tho he bred for quality Holsteins and winnewed only the cream, 
he couldn’t help but notice that the world wasn’t beating it to 
his door—the roads were so poor. 

The women of the Buth family sail 


Ni irrouwet everyone is familiar with Elbert Hubbard’s 


neighbor fill a silo when I-arrived at his farm on ‘Peach Ave- 
nue.” Now there is nothing uncommon about filling a silo, 
but it is quite uncommon for a man who owns sixty head of 
cattle to be helping neighbors with silo filling. 

However, Miss Buth said I was welcome to explore the farm 
if I could do so without a guide. The siren voices of the bulls 
and the staccato notes from the calf pens were quite enough. If 
there are any skeletons in the closet, they usually speak up 
when the owner is gone. 

In the barn I was struck with two things: First, the simplicity 
of the barn itself—no frills, no fuss. Simple stanchions with in- 
dividual drinking cups; and, 
second, the signs that hung above 





complained of the isolation of 
that farm. And forthwith Buth 
forsook the philosophy of Hub- 
bard and took more stock in the 
idea which Napoleon so tersely 
expressed to an interviewer who 
had asked whether opportunity 
was a sapling sunflower or a 
modest giolet. Whereupon the 
doughty Corsican shouted with 
a stamp for further emphasis, 
“Opportunity? Ps-s-s-t! I make 
opportunity.” 

So John Buth, noting that the 
world was not beating a path 
to his door, removed his door 
to a path that was already well 
beaten. He bought an 80-acre 
farm on “Peach Avenue’’; like 
Napoleon, he made opportunity. 

Like Napoleon, we writers are 
particular about the people we 
write about. We select stories 
because they can_ successfully 
meet four or five stiff requirements. Nor do we leap at the first 
extraordinary thing we see, for, altho uncommon, it may not be 
a practice that can be successfully applied elsewhere. Then 
when we first hear of a man who is making a success with any 
enterprise, we do not promise to “come right out,”’ but we 
inquire further to see whether his solution to a problem has 
general application. 

I had heard the name John Buth in the same breath with 
Holstein cattle for so long that I thought sure he must have 
inherited a black-and-white dower from wealthy parents. 

It so happened that Buth was away from home helping a 





ducers. 





Starlight Veeman Hengerveld, one of Buth’s high pro- 


Note the excellent type 


each cow’s stanchion. The first 
| sign denoted a thirty-pounder, 
| the next a twenty-three- 

ound heifer, and so on—you 
cnew where each cow had been 
if you didn’t know where she was 
going. The signs were unmis- 
takable earmarks of the pride 
that distinguishes the dairyman 
from the cow-puncher. 

Then I spied one cow down the 
line that looked for all the world 
like that mythical true-type 
Holstein that I had heard dis- 
cussed so much during those two 
weeks spent on Michigan Hol- 
stein tours. In fact, as she stood 
silhouetted against the barn wall, 
I really thought it was an en- 
largement and\that some painter 
of’ a realistic turn of mind had 
put a stanchion around her neck 
so she wouldn’t run off. But this 
proved to be Starlight Veeman 
Hengerveld, so far undefeated wherever shown. She belongs to 
the nineteen-year-old member of the Buth firm, Garret. And 
this cow isn’t all form either, for when she was a two-year-old, 
plus twenty days, she produced 23.085 pounds of butter and 
458 pounds of milk in seven days. Recently she completed a 
butter record of twenty-eight pounds after dropping twin 
calves. So it will be seen that she is useful as well as ornamental. 

This cow is from a long line of good breeding. She is a daugh- 
ter of Sir Korndyke Veeman Hengerveld, who has eight illus- 
trious daughters making between thirty and thirty-four pounds 
of butter in a week and producing as (Continued on page 104 
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Part of the Buth herd in pasture 
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WITH 


ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 


it makes no difference what kind of roofs you have— 
SAVEALL ROOFING, will stop the leaks—stop the damages—stop 
the repair bills and save you the cost of buying a new roof. 


We will show you how to SAVE and RENEW every one of your old, 
worn-out, leaky roofs with SAVEALL Liquid Asbestos Roofing, for just 
about one-fifth the cost of a new roof—and we will do it—prove it 4 
months before you pay. 


SAVEALL ROOFING comes in liquid form ready to spread. It is composed of genuine 
rock fibre asbestos combined with gilsonites, minerals and pure asphaltum gums, made 
under our own special process. A roofing brush is all you need to apply it and whén 
spread on your roof it penetrates and covers every crack, crevice, joint or seam, nail hole 
or rust spot and makes your old roof just as good as new, 


4 Months Trial Before You Pay 


You take no risk when you put SAVEALL on your old roofs. We will ship you all the SAVEALL 
you need without a penny of pay in advance. You put it on and then after 4 months’ trial you 
pay only if pleased. If not satisfied—you say so—we will cancel all charges and you won't 
owe us one cent. 










With every order 
sent in from this 
advertisement,we 


Roofing " 
of our Plastikite Patching Cement 
for patching leaks around chimneys, 
flashings, gutters, cornices, etc. 
Send coupon at once and get this 
FREE Roofer’s Brush Patch- 
ing Cement. 





Guaranteed 10 Years 


SAVEALL Roofing has been sold on this liberal “4 Months Before 
You Pay Plan” for years. It gives you a new roof surface which 
is not affected by heat or cold, does not rot, rust or decay and is 
guaranteed for 10 years. 

SAVEALL is furnished in Black only and is shipped in Steel Bar- 
rels or Steel Half Barrels. One gallon will cover about 70 square 
feet of roof surface. Never sold by Jobbers, Retailers or Salesmen. 
You buy it direct from the manufacturers—use it 4 months before 


One gallon of SAVEALL covers an. 
average of about 70 square feet of 
roof surface. 


you pay, and get our lowest factory prices. 


’ a a 
We Allow All Freight Charges 


Now is the time to make your old roof as good as new 
with Saveall on our ‘‘4 Months’ Free Trial Offer’’ 


Send no money. Just fill out coupon for as much 
Saveall as you want. We will + to you at once. 
You simply pay the small freight c on it when it 
arrives, and at the end of 4 months trial period, you 

for it if it fulfills our claims, deducting the freight 






charges you have paid. If not satisfactory, we agree to 
cancel the charge. Don’t let this chance slip by. You 
also get a brush and 25 Ibs. of | WPETEETETETETETEST TT Ce 
ing ie oy act quick. Fill out the cou- 
pon and mail it TO! re Sere 8 PFs 





4 MONTHS’ TRIAL ORDER COUPON 
The Franklin Paint Co., Dept. 3237 , Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen:—Please ship me the following as per your Special Offer. 
Seovccsd Steel Half Barrels Saveall Roofing (about 40 gals.) 
» pesacees Steel Barrels Saveall Roofing (about 65 gals.) 


I agree to use Saveall in accordance with directions and will pay in FOUR 
MONTHS, if it does what you claim. Otherwise I will report to you promptly 
and there is to be no charge for the amount I have used. 


NOREEN... in'n 0s gwen ons (0 NaRECS Ad aED ON GEE. Fob cs VR ¥ssccc ss 
Pat check mark here if want Free Paint Book. if 
Lit SEKEERESUUARCARRERE CER RAE BES Oe ees REE oe 
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MAKES OLD 

“3 SHINGLE ROOFS 
al WATERTIGHT 
AND AS GOOD» 


STOPS RUST 
AND LEAKS IN 
4 SHEET METAL 
OOFING WITH 
ONE COATING 














RENEWS AND 


F- |WATERPROOFS 
PAPER, GRAVEL 
orCOMPOSITION 


ROOFS 





We also make a complete line 
ef Paints, Varnishes and 
Enamels. We can save you 
money on all kinds of Paint. 
Every gallon guaranteed and 
we give you 


60 Days to Pay 
Write for Free Book. A post 
Card Will Do. 


- LOUDC 
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Can Have 
Fence That 


Now you can cut your fence 
rad ex in half. Now you can 
have fence that resists rust and 

lasts years longer. A remarkable NEW process for 
rustproofing fence wire has just been perfected by 


the makers of SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
This new process is called “GALVANNEALING.”It ee 


heat-treat hich puts an extra heavy cost 
gine on iu ‘pmnaipemnates . right I the 
body of the wire, so that it cannot or peel off. 


describes the old, reliable rego 

Fence in all sizes and styles. Before you buy fence, 

write for this FREE Fence Book. 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR FREE 

To all farm owners who send for new Fence we 
will also send FE a copy of Ropp’s 
Calculator (worth 50c) the book that an- 

sewers all farm prob- 

lems in a jiffy. | 


Write today. Both 
Books FREE. 


Keystone Steel |-——— 
& Wire Co. = 
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says Jos. L. Beelman, 
St. Libory, Lilinois. 
“| saved 200 a rod” 
declared John J. MeGim, 
Defiance, Ohio. 


can save on 
¢ Png eo and Barbed Wire 
by buying direct from our great mills. 
Lowest Factory Prices. Prompt ship- 

A ments. Every article guaranteed satisfactory. 


Better Fence---Greater Savings 
New Fences have been added to our big 
line: many present styles have been made 
heavier. More than 100styles and heights 
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TIME TO KICK 
C. G. Worsham of South Dakota has 
figured that if farmers in his state had | 





sisted on cream grades, their receipts last | 
year would have been one and one-half 
million dollars more. It takes an enormous 
quantity of feed and hours of labor to 
produce butterfat worth that much. Yet 
in this case the butterfat was already pro- 
duced, it just needed better care. A simi- 
lar situation exists in every state. 

Had cream been bought on a strictly 
grade basis, much of the South Dakota 
product would, no doubt, have received a 
premium. On a butterfat basis the man 
who took the necessary pains to produce 
a high quality cream got no more pay 
for his efforts than the man who did 
nothing more than ordinary cleanliness 
demanded. 

Extra care spent on cream does not 
necessarily require much additional ex- 
pense, yet the man who is willing to do so 
should be paid for his trouble. “It is time 
farmers who produce cream join 
forces and insist that they be paid ac- 
cordingly,” says Worsham. “A move for 
cream grading will never come from the 
careless fellow because he is now getti 
a better price for his cream than he wouk 
if his product were graded down to its 
proper classification.” 

The practice of grading made a good 
start in many states last year. Its success- 
ful introduction involves many difficulties, 
yet it represents the only fair method of 
buying cream. 


CLEAN MILKING MACHINES 


“Tf the bacterial count of milk drawn 
by machines runs higher than it did when 
the hand method was used, change your 
way of caring for the machine,” says 
C. A. Iverson of Iowa. ‘Milking ma- 
chines are not responsible for uncleanli- 
ness, but it is the operator instead,” he 
finds. 

Iverson has drawn up a set of instruc- 
tions which he finds is practical for the 
busy farmer and at the same time, if 
followed carefully, will produce satistac- 
tory results. Immediately after milking 
he recommends that a pailful of clean, 
cold water be drawn thru the milk — 





from which to choose. Every rod made 
to give you longest service at lowest cost. 


Direct from Factory to Farm 
We Pay the Freight 


Write now—today—for our Free 100-page 
catalog filled with real money-saving val- 
ues in Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 


FENCE BARGAINS 


“Saved $34.00” 
Robt. Kelsey says: “I saved 
10c a rod on 340 rods. Fence is 
Satisfactory every way.” 
Guaranteed Best Quality Fence at 
Big Savings. Sold on 30 days free 
t trial. Factory to User Direct. 
3 HEH : Get our new reduced prices on Fence 

= tts Barb W ire, Stee! Posts, Gates, Roofing 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 635 MORTON, ILL. 







































40 page Land Clearing Book illustrated 
in colors. Written by land clearing 
SS experts. Explains the different 
methods and tells when each is 

for free 





nd easy terms on latest 
Stump Pal 





A. J. Kirstie Co. 20neted St. Escanaba, Mich 
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istrict Salesmen spare time, Earn 
$1500 to $3600 

ay we wain 
nexperienced. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY C0. 


156 Ber $t., Canton, Oni 
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sages. Follow with a pailful of scalding 
|water containing a cupful of washin 
| powder. Then draw thru a second pailful 
|of cold water containing a half-cup of 
| chloride of lime solution. 
| Between milkings place teat cups and 
|tubes in a sterilizing solution made by 
| placing fifty pounds of salt in a twenty- 
gallon jar filled to within six inches of the 
| top with water. Add one quart of chloride 
of lime solution. Fresh chloride of lime 
must be added each week to keep the 
sterilizing solution active. One pint a 
week is sufficient in winter but two pints 
are needed in summer. 

The chloride of lime solution is made 
by dissolving a twelve-ounce can of fresh 
chloride of lime in one gallon of water. 
Cans and lids must be washed thoroly, 
scalded and kept dry between milkings. 











It sells for $1. 


| products. 


forth the varied uses of butter. 


taken better care of their cream and in-| hy 








Choose! 50¢ or 75¢ 
for a can of this liquid or 
ten times that for auto 
radiator repair, with its in- 
convenient lay-up. 
And get a better mending 
_ with Radiator Neverleak, 
or it detects and seals ail 
leaks—not just those apparent—and 
new ones as they occur. 
Guaranteed—harmless as water itself— 
and to give entire satisfaction or money 
back. At auto supply and hardware 
stores. 





Free booklet, on request. 


MAKING A MONTH IN 

AUTO & CTOR BUSINESS 

Qualify in 50 days in great McSweeny 

shops for big pay jobs. Through my 
training G. W. Smith, West Alexandria, 0., 
has been making over $800 a month ever since 


Big Jobs Open 

Repair Stations for MeSweeny men. 

need trained men and know where to get them. 
RAILROAD FARE AND BOARD FREE 
In order to fill these openings at once I am making 

an offer no one ever made before, I can not hold this 

open long. I'll tell you about it in my 

The letter. Write me at once for details and 


SN aa Bic Free Book and Special Tuten Offer 
M<SWEENY af 
? McSweeny } Tractor ¢ School 


SEE oth and Walnut CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Successors to Rahe Auto Schoo! Dept. 123 


Pay only $34.00 after 30 days’ use or send 
$33.00 with order. Write for free cata! 
SSS ee 
B r Kwik -Biz Co, A 
tand ue 
Milwaukee "Wisconsto (5 









| Two new educational books have re- 
jcently been completed by the National 
| Dairy Council. One is a sixty-page book- 
| let entitled “Outline of Health Lessons.” 
It contains twenty-two complete lesson 
plans based upon eight health rules, 
| prominent in which are milk and dairy 
The other is a 
beautifully illustrated recipe book setting 
Either 
book may be obtained from the National 
Dairy Council, 910 8S. Michigan Ave., 





Chicago, 






Besides Big Cash Profits 
Not a contest or guessing scheme. A straight 
out business offer to men ambitious to make 
money and willing to work. We have men 
making as high as $1,000 in 60 days selling 


Super Fyr-Fyter 
to garages, stores, hotels, factories, schools 
and homes. We train each man carefully, start 
him right, help him along, pay big commis- 
sions and offer a Ford Auto to hustlers with- 
out cost. Write us today—a post card will do. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 1515 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 














COWS AND SWEET CLOVER 


In my state few farmers believe that 
cattle will eat sweet clover unless they 
are forced to do so. I made up my mind 
this summer to find out from farmers who 
had tried sweet clover. I met farmers 
in tourist camps from all over the north- 
west and I was surprised to find how gen- 
erally sweet clover was grown. I asked a 
tourist farmer from South Dakota if 
farmers grew it in his state, and he said 
on almost every farm in his locality. It 
was grown primarily to prepare the soil 
for alfalfa, as they consider it superior 
to sweet clover as a hay. I asked him if 
they pastured it, and he assured me that 
it was pastured regularly and one acre of 
sweet clover was considered equal to four 
of wild pasture. 

In answer to my question about the 
cattle eating it, he said that he had ten 
acres of sweet clover fenced in the same 
pasture with thirty acres of wild pasture 
and his cattle had remained on the sweet 
clover all summer, hardly touching the 
wild pasture. In western Minnesota the 
same report was made—it was used as a 
preparatory crop for alfalfa and was pas- 
tured, the cattle feeding on it with relish. 

In Iowa I found many fields of sweet 
clover and the farmers were just as en- 
thusiastic as the others, but they made use 
of it more for soil building, as they claimed 
they did not need anything to help start 
alfalfa. They pastured it, too, I found. 
In all these places they used it for hay 
also. All agree that when cut just right 
it makes a fine hay, but they say it. must 
not be neglected when the right time comes 
or it will be so coarse it will make only 
horse feed. They sow it in the grain in 
the spring and cut a crop of fine hay in 
the fall, and three the next year.—L. H. C., 
Kans. 


GOOD FEEDING PRACTICE 


“Careful attention to the balance and 
palatability of the feeds supplied milk 
cows during the winter will pay divi- 
dends,”’ says A. C. Ragsdale of Missouri. 
He finds that a ration of 300 pounds of 
ground corn, 100 pounds of wheat bran 
and 50 pounds of cottonseed meal when 
fed with alfalfa, clover or soybean hay 
gives good results. 

Another ration recommended by Rags- 
dale is as follows: 400 pounds of ground 
corn, 200 pounds of ground oats, 100 
pounds of wheat bran, 50 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 50 pounds of oilmeal. 
Whenever possible, use high - protein 
roughage and silage in such amounts as 
the cow will clean up. This will amount to 
approximately three pounds of corn silage 
and one pound of legume hay (or two 
pounds if silage is omitted) for each 100 
pounds live weight. 

The grain mixture should be fed accord- 
ing to individual needs. This means about 
one pound for each three pounds of milk 
produced by Jerseys or Guernseys and 
four pounds produced by Ayrshires, Brown 
Swiss or Holsteins 

The order of feeding makes very little 
difference so far as results are concerned. 
Cows usually seem better satisfied when 
fed their grain first and then allowed to 
fill up on hay. 


NEEDED FEED INGREDIENT LACK- 
ING 

My neighbor has trouble with his cows 
eating on old boards and mangers, and 
have been doing this for a year. The cows 
are in good condition. Is there any cure? 
—F. J.8., N. Y. 

Some needed ingredient of a complete 
ration is lacking in the feed. Allow cows 
to help themselves to salt, air-slaked lime 
and wood ashes or bonemeal. Feed bran 
and oilmeal as a part of the concentrate 
ration, along with silage and clover or al- 
falfa hay. If the depraved appetite per- 
sists, try the effects of a tablespoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda mixed twice daily in 
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Shock Absorber Prices 


per Pair 
Fords Size - - - $10 
Medium Cars - - - $15 


Heavy Cars and Trucks $20 


BOSCH PLUG 
the big, sure-fir- 
ing, gas-tight 
plug with the un- 
breakable insu- 
lator and the 
nickel steel elec- = 
trodes. Get the S= 
genuine — it’s 
red! 





BOSCH -FORD 


TYPE 600 


Insures quick, 
easy starts, 
clean plugs, 
(@) added power. 


) *T Has automa- 
- 


rim ( > ie ; 
\Ojeivance, is 
SF waterproof. 


$12.75 
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Squeak, squeak! Rattle, bump! 


Doors are sagging, fenders shaking, 
shackles knocking, everything working 
loose— 


Stop it! You can save the car, lengthen 
its life, and make it ride quietly and 
smoothly by installing Bosch Shock 
Absorbers. You'll be amazed at the 
wonderful improvement they make— 
not only in the reduction of car noises, 
but in the riding comfort you get. 


The Bosch is new in principle, and new 
in design—a scientific device that con- 
trols the car spring with marvelous 
efficiency. It’s the Bosch answer to all 
shock absorber shortcomings. 


It’s easily installed, adjustable to any 
road condition, and once set, needs’ no 
further attention. 


Sold by all live dealers and by more 
than 2000 Bosch Representatives. 
Send for list. 

AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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descendants of this impor- 
tation made up much of 
the foundation stock for 
which Philadelphia and 
vicinity later became 
famous. Many herds still trace to them. 

Beginning with 1901, which was about 
the time that the first butterfat tests on 
Guernseys for private yearly records were 
beginning to take effect thruout the 
country, the number of cattle brought over 
from the island immediately jumped. 
During the first ten years of this century, 
over 2,000 head were imported. The years, 
from 1911 to 1920 inclusive, mark the 
highest point, so far as importations are 
concerned. During this time there were 
two years when more than 1,000 head were 
brought over and the total for the ten- 
year period was over 7,000. This includes 
the period during the war. 

The total number of animals that have 
been brought over since 1840 is approxi- 
mately 11,500. At the present time it does 
not appear that the high records set by the 
ten years from 1911 to 1920 will be nearly 
approached during this decade, altho there 
is still an excellent demand for imported 
Guernseys. 

While the Guernsey breed is only the 
third largest in number of registered cattle, 
it has made very creditable progress since 
the organization of the American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club. At the present time ap- 
proximately 160,000 females and 95,000 
bulls have been reeorded in the herd book. 
Thirty-four volumes of the herd register 
have been issued since 1877 and the club 
is now doing business with approximately 
14,000 Guernsey breeders in the United 
States and Canada. The membership of 
the club, in which life membership costs 
$50, has grown to over 1,300. 

The year ending December 31, 1923, 
represents by far the largest number of 
registrations of both bulls and females 
and also of transfers from seller to buyer. 
The latter is an indication of the steady 
market demand for individuals of the 
breed. 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club in 
1896 offered prizes for the highest pro- 
duction records made on Guernsey cows 
during a fiscal year. The first year’s test 
began November 1, 1898. Four herds, two 
in the East and two in the West, entered 
the contest. Without a doubt, the results 
of that year’s work were more far-reaching 
in their effects than any other single under- 
taking of the club. 

Imagine the surprise with which the 
dairy world of that day received the in- 
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Langwater Levity was grand champion fe- 

male at the 1923 National Dairy Exposi- 

tion, and the former world’s record Guern- 
sey three Ye ar-old 


formation from month to month on these 
tests, when it was found that two cows 
owned by James H. Bierne of Oakfield, 
Wisconsin, were producing over 700 pounds 
of butterfat and over 12,000 pounds of 
milk each in a year. These two cows were 
Lilyita 7241 and Lily Ella 7250 that were 
descended from the famous Materna 1334 
that made such an impression on the 
agricultural public at the World’s Fair 
in 1893 

SO great was the praise falling to the 
Guernsey breed as a result of the work 


THE GOLDEN GUERNSEY 


Continued from page 17 


begun in 1898, and such the increased 
interest in the breed in general, that it was 
decided by the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club to start what was then called and is 
still known as the advanced register of 
Guernsey cattle. 

By this action in May, 1901, the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club established the 
first official system of supervision for 
yearly records. The first record to be listed 
in the advanced register was that of 
Glenwood Girl 6th 9113 consisting of 
12,184.33 pounds of milk and 572.2 pounds 
of butterfat. 

It is the aim of Guernsey breeders to 
maintain a high breed average rather than 
to develop a few outstanding cows with 
extremely high records. The progress 
which has been made toward this end 
since the establishment of the advanced 
register system is readily seen when we 
review the average production of the breed. 

Altho the Guernsey breed is only the 
third in point of numbers, it has seven 
cows that have produced more than 1,000 
pounds of butterfat. The average double 








The Guernsey bull sires both type and pro- 

duction. Langwater Holliston is the sire of 

the 192° grand champion female at the 

National Dairy Exposition, and is also the 

sire or grandsire of five world’s champion 
producers 


letter record is 9,040 pounds of milk and 
459 pounds of butterfat; 2,650 of the 
double letter records had been approved 
up to January 1, 1924. This average, of 
course, includes all cows that were tested 
in the double letter class from the age of 
two years to fourteen years and everyone 
of them carried a calf for at least 265 days. 
The average of the 16,739 advanced regis- 
ter records, including all of the handicapped 
double letter records on January 1, 1924, 
was 9,400 pounds of milk and 469 pounds 
of butterfat. The average test of the 
breed is 4.992 percent. These records were 
made on cows varying in age from less 
than two years up to over eighteen years. 

The ideal color of the Guernsey is a 
shade of fawn with white markings. The 
fawn varies from a light or lemon color 
to an orange or reddish color. A medium 
fawn is the most desirable and usually 
predominates over the body. The switch, 
legs, and underparts of the body are com- 
monly white, but many purebred Guern- 
seys are solid fawn. The hoofs and the 
horns are amber-colored, while the secre- 
tions from the skin are of a deep yellow 
color. This pigment secretion is discernible 
over the entire body, but it is especially 
noticeable in the ear, at the end of the 
tail, around the eye, at the base of the 
horns and on the udder and teats. 

In size the Guernsey is smaller than the 
Holstein but larger than the Jersey. Ma- 
ture bulls weigh about 1,600 and mature 
cows weigh about 1,100 pounds when in 
milking condition. The forehead of the 
Guernsey is rather long and is broad and 
slightly dished between the eyes. The 
neck is slender and the body is large, deep, 
and roomy. The udder and teats are 
large, yet not so large as to make the cows 
difficult to milk. 

One of the principal attributes of the 
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Guernsey is her kind and 
affectionate disposition. 
The cows are good moth- 
ers, easy milkers and gen- 
; tle. The Guernsey bull 
is very tractable and, as a rule, is 
docile. He does not lack life and power, 
yet he is easily handled and usually does 
not fight unless he is provoked. 

Guernseys have been known to live to 
an age of eighteen or twenty years in a 
remarkable number of cases. For instance, 
there was Lillie Paul 17402, the mother 
of twenty calves. This cow was placea on 
test at the age of eighteen years and at the 
end of the year she had produced 13,864.4 
a of milk and 540.63 pounds of 

utterfat. Then again there was Lily Bell 
of Canterbury 11352, formerly mentioned, 
which had given birth to ot bre calves. 
Then, too, there was Gwendoline’s Hope 
13455 that recently died at the age of 
twenty-three years, after having given 
twenty calves to her Wisconsin owner. 
One might continue indefinitely reciting 
instances of prolificacy and longevity and 
old-age production in the Guernsey breed 
but space prohibits it. It is enough to say 
that the Guernsey is a cow that goes on 
working year after year. 

A number of families have been devel- 
oped in the Guernsey breed; but with the 
exception of line-bred individuals, it is 
difficult to find many animals that may 
be correctly given as examples of any par- 
ticular family. This, of course, is due to 
crossing of blood lines and the mating of 
individuals of one family with those of 
another. 

However, in spite of this fact, we can 
still, within reasonable limits, designate an 
animal as belonging to one of several 
prominent families. A list of the fore- 
most groups of the Guernsey breed would 
include the names May Rose, Cherub, 
Glenwood, Masher, Sequel, France, Gov- 
ernor of the Chene, Yeksa, and Raider. 
It. would hardly be correct to state that 
this lists all of thenames of the outstanding 
families of the Guernsey breed because a 
large number of our outstanding individ- 
uals are the result of two, three or even 
more crosses of these families, one upon 
the other. 

In general it may be said that the May 
Rose family is probably the largest and 
most popular family of the b . Thru 
the Middle West the Cherub family has 
secured a strong hold, and has made an 
exceptional mark .on the show ring records 
of the breed. 

Breeders of Guernsey cattle hold a pe- 
culiar position in the economic world. 
we will look thru the records of sales 
during the past three or four years, we 
will find that the Guernsey sold for a little 
less than other breeds during what we now 
term “boom years.”” On the other hand, 
during the past two years which, according 
to most agricultural authorities, consti- 
tuted a period of depression, the price 
paid for P, amet Pl was much higher than 
the price paid for other breeds of dairy 
cattle. For instance, according to a study 
of the United States department of agri- 
culture, the average Guernsey at public 
sales in 1922 sold for forty-seven percent 
more than the average of other breeds of 
cattle. 

While figures on other breeds are not 
available at this time for 1923, a study 
of twenty-three sales held in the United 
States during that year shows that the 
average Guernsey female brought $349.27 
and the average price paid for bulls was 
$383.50. There were nearly 1,100 females 
that went thru these sale rings and about 
137 bulls. 

It seems, therefore, that in periods of 
erratically high prices the Guernsey main- 
tains a lower price level and in periods 
of agricultural depression the price level 
for which Guernseys may be purchased is 
higher than the other dairy breeds. It 
seems to indicate a rather steady, un- 
Continued on page 102 
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Better Light for ‘ 


Every Use—Everywhere! 


YOUVE solved your lighting problem 

for all time—indoors and out—the 
day you get your Quick-Lite Lamp and 
Quick-Lite Lantern. When you have 
this pair of modern light-makers you are 
always sure of plenty of good light for 
any purpose anytime, anywhere—and 
they save you money and work besides! 


The Quick-Lite Lamp is porable— 
carry it anywhere throughout the house—from 
cellar to attic. Its soft, pure-white brilliance is easy 
on the eyes—ideal for every family use—reading, 
sewing and for the children to study by. Use it in 
your bedroom; let its wonderful radiance make your 
kitchen tasks easier. No wicks to trim; no chimneys 
to clean; no daily filling. Pricesin U.S. A.,$9.00; 
West of Rockies, $9.50. 


The Quick-Lite Lantern is the 
handy, purpose light for out-door chores and 
around barns, sheds, feed lots, ies, garages, 
cellars, etc. Gives more light than 20 old-style oil 
lanterns. pnp le. phe ig hauling, har- 
vesting, fruit picking and packing, feed grinding, 
repair work, building, camping and touring. Has 
mica chimney — rain-proof, wind-proof, bug-proof. 
Prices in U.S. A., $7.50; West of Rockies, $8.00. 


hag Quiche the Thode: See om 5008S 
them} will be glad to demonstrate che 

convenience, economy and simplicity of 

Coleman Quick-Lite | Paecadtien pom item 

Write us or use the coupon below 

to send your name for our Free 

Book, “The Sunshine of the Nieht.” 


Address nearest office, Dept. SF-93. 


—THE -- 
COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
| WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
Branches: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles. 
Canadian Factory, Toronto, Ontarie, 
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fluctuating demand for the breed from 
dairymen and farmers. 

Probably a large part of the present 
popularity of the Guernsey is derived from 
the publicity which accrues to her from the 
excellence of her products. It is pretty 
common knewledge that Guernsey prod- 
ucts have won the majority of the gold 
and silver medals at national dairy shows 
of the past and it is generally understood 
that Guernsey products sell at a premium 
of from two cents to ten cents per quart | 
over the price of ordinary market milk. | 

It would be foolhardy for any advocate | 
of the breed to claim that all of this differ- 
ence in price is attributed to the five} 
percent test of Guernsey milk, for it is not. | 
‘The average consumer likes color and 
flavor in his milk just as much or nearly 
as much as he likes to-see a deeper cream 
line. Guernsey milk is admittedly superior 
in color and flavor and its five percent 
average test gives it an attractive and 
deep cream line. 

There is an increasing demand for grade 
Guernseys. This demand arose when farm- 
ers began to realize that the number of 
purebred Guernseys was limited by the 
number of registered Guernsey females in 
thecountry. However, it wasdemonstrated 
to them that the purebred Guernsey bull 
transmits the characteristics of the breed 
to his first cross-daughters to such an 
extent that the daughters and their prod- 
ucts are noticeably Guernsey. 

With this realization came the demand 
for purebred Guernsey bulls and the re- 
sulting increase in the number of grade 
Guernseys and the demand for them; 
grade Guernseys have really contributed 
a great deal to the popularity of the breed. 
There is an economic phase here which is 
easily understood. The demand for Guern- 
sey products is steadily increasing. This 
demand reflects on the demand for pure- 
bred and grade Guernseys and serves to 
maintain the market price for individuals of 
this breed at a very high level. 

The first great stride which the breed 
made in America was caused by the exhibi- 
tion of a herd at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition in which all dairy breeds were repre- 
sented and in which it was proved that 
Guernseys were the most economical pro- 
ducers of butterfat, returning the greatest 
profit over feed costs. Ever since that 
time fairs and shows have been used by 
enterprising breeders as a means of bring- 
ing their cattle before the public. 

The Guernsey breed, tho only third in 
point of numbers, is second in average 
production. Let us hope that the next 
ten years will see the same amount of im- 
provement and the same energy and en- 
thusiasm displayed among her breeders | 
as has been displayed in the past. 














A RATION WITH RYE HAY 
Can you give me any information in 
regard to rye hay for dairy cows? Has 
it any feeding value, and at what stage 
should it be cut? I have been cutting it 
when coming into blossom, as the cows 
seem to like it best at that time. Could 
vou give me a ration for feeding with 
rve h Ly and roots?—W., H., Wash. 
Rye should always be cut for hay be-| 
fore the awns harden, and inasmuch as/| 
cows like the hay better when rye is 
cut about the blooming time, we con- 
sider that about the best time to cut rye 





intended for dairy cow feeding. In fact, 
rve hay from the time of heading out to 
in bloom is re ison: ibly good fee -d, and 


with all this hay the cow will readily| 
clean up, plus ten pounds of good legume 
hay daily for the roughage, a good ration 
may be had with one pound of the fol- 
lowing grain mixture for each three 
pounds of milk produced: ground corn 
or barley, four parts; ground oats, four 
parts; wheat bran, two parts; oilmeal 
one part. 
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> You Owe YourFamily 
)} a GOOD Furnace 


Reduces colds, sickness and doctor bills 
—keeps every room warm and cheer- 
ful all winter—no more fuel or ashes 
in the house—reasonable to put in and 
operate—this ad gives interesting in- 





E. B. Lancunsrra 
Member Warm Air Heating 


formation. 
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By E. B. Langenberg 


After you make up your mind to have your 
house as warm and comfortable all winter 
ay modern farm house should be, the 
xt thing oo Sod out what kin@els hase 
ing plan ~ evan: papacy anne 
t advantage, Iam 
SSesmuting teeulwhich ¥ hove Lomnad ‘whe 
our Front Rank Furnaces into farm 


A “Pipe” Furnace 
Whee 7p we Sang eee ee 


rice, and 


ing most of it up the chimney. (The Front 
Rank dvolen and construction are still the 
same as in 1888, with the exception of minor 
im: ents. It has stood the test of time. 
Wo qinmeme seat Dynat inst Tyaaate to 
heat any house with as little fuel, if not less, 
than any other heating system.) 
Saves Repairs 
When yon toy 0 ieeeeeee eaneee 
simple to operate manage—one you 
Srausinend inser diiiines tia teteenion, 
pany» armorenre youn gr 





will always heat ed FRONT RANK ey ee enn 


whole house comfort- 


cWieamoentoffel, STEEL FURNACES frou Rank scaytop. 


sible amount of 
Therefore, you need a warm air, pipe furnace 
—one which has a separate warm air pi 
leading to each room. (The Front is 
a pipe furnace—-we make a “pipeless” but do 
not recommend it.) 

Gas Tight 
By all means, pick out a steel furnace. Users 
will tell you that a steel furnace will not let 
gases and smoke leak through the joints in 
the fire pot, and up into the house. (The 
Front Rank “isa steel far furnace—its boiler- plate 
construction makes it gas tight.) 


Saves Fuel 


Then, select a furnace that gets a2 the heat 
possible out of the fuel. The design and con- 
struction of the furnace must be such as to 


| send the heat into the house, instead of wast- 










SAVE 50°A ROLL 
Wards RADIO ROOFING 


Regular 85-pound 
standard weight 
Don’ : confuse this on ht 85- Beaming ft Cat Sen 
pound roofing with cheaper, lighter Examine Ca ‘est i 
roofing sold at the eases puiox fae quali 7. Write for free Bank ullding 
Lay it over old roofs. There is , 2", "g roo! ing you need 


erate—easy to clean—nothing to get out of 
order when ordinary care is given it. It has 
aoe mee ta De, Leet oe ears,and we 
have yarn four factories. This shows 
pea public appreciates our efforts to give 

Med meer | carr thful heatingat lowcost.) 


- ree Book About Heating 
Ihave room in this ad to cover only some or 
the high spots. For those who want to learn 
more about home heating, I have written a 
booklet on the subject, called “Front Rank 
6n the Firing Line.” It isso full of helpful in- 

that anyone thinking about heat- 
ing ought to have it. Why don’t you send 
for your copy today? We'll send it free. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
Established 1888 
4550 North Euclid Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








uarantee it for 15 years—it 
anf many more. 4 


Send for Free Sample 
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. ‘ enough in one roll to cover 100 Shipped From Price Per Holl ‘Order From 

> a 6 square feet—yet a roll costs only Chicago 1.85 
TT ViakwsbjiM $1.55, with nails and cement. Mathers Titaola 1-36 Chicane 
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Not affected by heat and cold. 





Add 10c for extra leng nails 
weight 85 pounds per roll 
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GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


r "yg At the agricultural 


' exposition recently 









held in Moscow, Rus- 
sia, &2cow was put on 
trial before a jury of 
peasant farmers. The 
charges against the 
cow were: That she 
L— was under weight; 
that she showed poor development; that 
she was deficient in milk production; that 
she produced low-grade calves. 

The prosecution argued that the cow’s 
delinquency was due to her breeding, 
while the defense introduced witnesses to 
prove that she had not been properly fed 
and cared for and advanced the contention 
that she would improve and give better 
service if given better treatment. 

The verdict of the jury was “not guilty” 
for the cow, but it held that the owner 
was guilty and sentenced him to a term 
of study in the agricultural college. 

Information is not available as to what 
kind of a cow was under indictment. If 
she was an ill-bred scrub, such as are 
all too often found on the farms in this 
country, she should have been sentenced 
to the packing house without mercy. If 
on the other hand, she was well-bred and 
failed to attain proper development be- 
cause she was not properly fed, housed and 
cared for, or if she produced poor qualit 
calves because she was bred to woe | 
bulls, then her master was properly con- 
victed.—E. C., Neb. 

















VALUE OF SOYS 


I have a chance to get a hundred 
bushels or so of soybeans. I have a 
grinder so I can prepare them for my 
cows. Will it pay me to pay a dollar 
and a half a bushel for these?—C. R. 
W., Mo. 

In a recent release made public by the 
dairy extension service of the University 
of Illinois, the following figures were 
given to show the value of soybeans per 
bushel when compared with cottonseed 
meal, linseed oilmeal and gluten feed 
in dairy feeding. You can tell whether 
it will pay to buy soybeans by compari- 
son with local prices of other concen- 
trates, 

Value of feed Value of soy- 


Feed per 100 Ibs. beans per bu. 
Cottonseed meal.... $2.00 $1.13 
(Prime) 
wa 2.25 1.26 
2.50 1.39 
2.75 1.52 
a 8.00 1.65 
* eevee 3.25 1.78 
Linseed oilmeal.... 2.00 1.18 
(Old process) 
e 2.25 1.32 
2.50 1.47 
.75 1.62 
8.00 1.77 
de Te 8.25 1.92 
Gluten feed........ 1.75 1.21 
~ mene es Chae 2.00 1.45 
oY i aba a Fae 2.25 1.69 
weascese 2.50 1.93 
ooecenee 2.75 2.17 
ocescece 3.00 2.40 


The above comparison was made on 
i protein basis, allowance being made 
for the value of nutrients other than 
protein in terms of their value in corn. 
Corn was figured at 70 cents per bushel. 
The cost of grinding soybeans was figured 
at 15 cents per 100 pounds. 


Prices of dairy products did not suffer as 
much from the drastic deflation following 
the post-war period as did other farm 
products, says the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. Butter, cheese, and 
milk have sold at prices remunerative to 
farmers. Butter is now higher than the 
general price level. Cheap feed in western 
butter districts, and high prices and some 
curtailment of production in milk dis- 
tricts, have enabled dairy farmers to 
weather the storm with less adversity than 
farmers producing commodities a part of 
which must be exported. Poultry and eggs 
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Don’t forget 
WEED CHAINS 


Put them on before leaving! 


EED Chains have proved to ve the 
greatest advantage to the farmer 
—more than to any other class of motorist. 


The farmer owns a car not only for the 
pleasure he gets out of it but more because 
of the saving of time in going to town 
and getting from one place to another. 


Getting “stalled” in the mud, waiting for 
some one to haul you out, means waste 
of time and an aggravating annoyance. 


This can be avoided by putting on Weed 
Chains before leaving the garage. 


Genuine WEED CHAINS — Weed 
DeLuxe or Weed Regular — are easily 
distinguished by the name WEED 
which is stamped on the Cross Chain 
Hooks and the Connecting Hooks of 
the side chains. The name WEED has 
stood for quality and safety in motor- 
ing for over twenty years. 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario r 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco FDO) 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 2) 
WELDED AND WELDLESS CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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have also continued fairly profitable. 
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Living room, dining 
room, 2 bedrooms, kit- 
chen, bath. 4 otherplans, 
some With pantries, din- 
ing alcoves, 

inside cellar entrances, 





Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bed- 
rooms, bath. Semi-openstair- 
case and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade 
cellar entrance at same price. 


Price inciudes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding. flooring, windows, 
doors, glass. paints, hardware, nails lath roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid 
to your station. Permanent H omes— NOT PORTABLE, 
Many styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today 
for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 973. 


The ALADDIN Co., MicHican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore, Toronto, Ont. 

















on the farm operates better with 










ALLITH-PROUTY 
Door Hangers 

See your dealer today. He will 
gladiy show you how tosave money 
on all your door and gate hanging 
problems—for house, barn or 
garage. 
A-P Hardware is better designed and 
better built—and has been recog- 
nized as such for over 20 years 
Your dealer should have our big 





free catak “a. 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 


Danville, Illinois 













CARPENTRY 


SELF TAUGHT “7 
AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
Save money doing your own 
building. Make money doingcar- 
pentry work. Audel’s Guides 
ive complete instruction on 
Sow to:—Use Tools and Steel 
Square, Make Joints, Draw 
and Read Plans, Estimate, 
Frame Roofs and Houses, 
Lay out Work, Build Stairs, Do 
Saw Mill Work, Practical Painting 
—with thousands of Short Cuts. 
1600 Pages — 3700 Illustrations — 4 
Pocket size. Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
to read and understand. Questions and an- 
Swers teach goa. Coupon gives free ex- 
amination. o money now othing to 
postman, Pay only if you are satisfied. 


FREE 
EXAMINATION 


















THEO. AUDEL&.CO.,72 Sth Ave., N.Y.City. 
Send me for examination AUDEL’S 
CARPENTERS anp BUILDERS GUIDES 

4 numbers. If satisfactory I will send you $1 






COUPON within 5 days and $1 monthly until $6 is paid 
Pea nkodusecssecttdcntebbes cede Sadiebnatesne 
RRBIG. » cicrcssccoccosénccctsbicvsebes Seccce ve 
COOBUGEIENE s 0c 0.00 cocwsncedntdccessesoueee oreceece 


Reference... .osssccceces eecceceooee S.Farm. 3°24 
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ANOTHER HIGH PRODUCER 
Brown Lady’s Little Jewel, the Jersey 


cow shown above, recently completed a 
year’s record of 18,318 pounds of milk and 
1,019.7 pounds of butterfat. The second 
day after freshening she was attacked by 
milk fever which necessitated feeding a 
light ration for forty-five days composed 
oO [+ oats, bran and beet pulp. 

he feed was increased gradually as 
——- seemed to pa. The ration 
or the greater part of the year consisted 
of bran, ground oats, oilmeal, gute feed, 
cottonseed meal and co Ro 
age included twenty pounds of silage and 
all the alfalfa hay the cow would eat. 

At the time the record was made Brown 
Lady was six years and eight months of 
age. She is owned by E. M. Sherman, 
Floyd county, Iowa. 


TOO MANY SCRUB FEEDERS 


“Next to scrub cows in a dairy herd the 
scrub feeding of good cows is the greatest 
detriment to the dairy industry at large,” 
says Earl Weaver of [owa. 

He suggests two rations for the use of 
men who have no silage. In case they 
have clover hay the ration may be made 
up from three pounds of corn and cob- 
meal, three pounds of ground oats and 
one pound of linseed oilmeal. If only 
timothy hay is available, enough oilmeal 
must be used to offset the = - 
effect of the dry hay and to supply the 
deficiency of protein. Such a ration can 
be made from three pounds of corn, three 
pounds of oats and two pounds of oilmeal. 
If possible, sell the timothy and buy 
clover or alfalfa. 

It will be cheaper to mix larger quan- 
tities. To determine the proper propor- 
tions, multiply the quantity of each feed 
suggested above by fifty or one hundred, 
as you may wish. 


THE HOME THAT BUTH BOUGHT 
Continued from page 96 

high as 780 pounds of milk in a week. The 

dam of this cow had a twenty-five-pound 

record as a three-year-old. 

This cow has been exhibited at the Ohio 
and Michigan state fairs and has never 
allowed another to purloin the blue in her 
class. The Grand Rapids and Saginaw 
fairs are both large fairs and she gave 
repeat performances before a critical 
gallery at both places. 

But I’m off my beat. I stopped to ad- 
mire this cow too long; but just look at 
her picture and see if she does not look 
like that true-type Holstein? She re- 
sembled it very much in the barn but 
later, when her master, Garret Buth, led 
her out into a nearby field of alfalfa to 
have her picture taken, she couldn’t have 
looked more like it except for udder, and 
in this her alibi was that it was but an hour 
or so since milking time. 

Ominous, syncopating bass viol notes 
a little farther on led me thru still an- 
other door. Wits say a bull is half a 
herd—then two bulls make a whole herd. 
There in the bull barn were two fine-ap- 
pearing bulls, the younger one white and 
winning, the older one black and sullen. 
This one had developed melancholia to the 
point where he was a man-hater, which 
automatically reduced his number of 
guests and consigned him to solitary con- 








finement. Some otherwise valuable bulls 
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Lot WB-1. Reclaimed) re- 
finished galvanized roofing 
sheets; also new metal roofing 
sheetsin all gauges and a 





large quantity of high grade | 
government stock. Brick sid- | 
ing, beaded ceiling—all offered } 
i 
i 
' 


+ at lowest prices. Slate coated roofing in rolls, 
' plain and shingle stamped style; smooth surfac: 
; Stock. Wallboard. 
BEST PAINT! 
Lot WB-2. Guaranteed best quality $1.85 } 
house paint, 26 colors, per gallon..... ; 
Garage and barn paint, per gallon ........ $1.25 
NEW FENCING! 
Lot WB-3. Write for our ial new low prices 
of lawn, field and poultry fencing. Big money 
savings now. 
NEW BARBED WIRE! : 
Lot WB-4. Four point, 3 in. heavy weich: 
barbed wire reel, weighing 58 Ibs., con- $1.4 
taining 700 ft. Per roll.............. 0 
NEW FENCE POSTS! 
Lot WB-5. Special 2 inch steel fence posts, 4 { 
ft. to 8 ft. long with patented adjustab: “3 





clamp. Priced as low as, 
FREE! Complete Bulletin—Address Dept. WB-2 
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HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


th And Iron Sts.. CHICAGO,ILL. 


SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 











Has Full Life in it When Delivered 
4 PAY THE FREIGHT 

You will be greatly pleased after you use 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 
O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Cluster M Sh 
gated Sta Seam, Painted 
ings. Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Kock-Bottom Factory Prices. Sa —get 
better quality and lasting satisf: 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
proof. 




















from factory to you 
and save you money. 
= Ask for Book 

mm No. 156 









THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. ang he 


306-356 Pike St. Cincinnati, 
AT FACTORY 


ROOFIN 


Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 
steel roofing at a big saving. FREIG PAID. 
Send for new reduced pries circular NOW. 


Century Mfg. Co., 210 Metropolitan Bidg., E St. Louis, 
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do display mighty poor judgment in their 
dealings with men. 

But both these bulls were outstanding 
for form, as well as for voice. The owner 
buys only bulls that are from high-pro- 
ducing ancestry and insists that th 
be of good conformation. For instance, 






























asked him where he got the signs that | _ 


were hanging over the cows. Quite una- 
ware of his wit, he said, “Out in the bull 
pen, meaning that the bull is responsible 
for good records thruout the entire herd. 

I went out over the alfalfa field to the 
orchard. What was my surprise to find 
that all the hay grown on the farm is alfal- 
fa. The traveler gets used to seeing al- 
falfa in little three and five-acre patches, 
just a sample to ap the color in mind. 
But here it was all alfalfa, and the owner 
later told me that forty-seven acres out 
of the eighty-acre farm were growing 
alfalfa. / 


Buth tries to raise, on eighty acres, all 
the alfalfa hay and corn nd his sixty 
head of dairy cattle will consume. Milking 
between twenty and thirty cows, summer 
feeding is necessary. Last year the cattle 
had five acres of pasture, while this year 








One of Buth’s cows that led Michigan cow 
test associations last year in milk production 


it was increased to nine. And while the 
two silos do not furnish enough silage to 
feed generously the year around, they do 
feed heavily of alfalfa hay. The dail 
ration is about thirty pounds of silage, 
the alfalfa the cows will eat, and a pound 
of grain for each three and a half to four 
pounds of milk the cow produces. 

I remarked upon the size of the year- 
lings. Buth attributes this to the fact 
that they get plenty of alfalfa hay, which 
in itself contains eighty-five pounds of 
lime for every ton of dry hay. 

There are two apple orchards on the 
Buth farm and both are sprayed for cod- 
ling moth and San Jose scale. As I wan- 
dered thru alternate patches of orchard 
and alfalfa, | found that even the wind- 
falls were free from worms. 

John Buth is a strong believer in co- 
operative marketing, and it is not sur- 
prising, for he knew cooperatives in the 
old country. He believes that cooperatives 
will ultimately make farming uniformly 
profitahJe, and it was a pleasure to learn 
that he does not subscribe to the doctrine 
of the red-faced zealots who see cooper- 
atives only in the light of monopoly and 
price-fixing. . Buth believes in the kind 
of cooperation that will standardize the 
product and make it better so the con- 
sumer can buy quality goods at a reason- 
able price, yet give the producer a “‘et- 
live” return. Buth sells his milk thru 


the Grand Rapids milk producers’ asso-| A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 


ciation E 

a ; 6: veryone Who Writes that oys 

‘When something goes wrong with mouse, g or other rodent. There is no amel 
your cooperative,” he says, “don’t throw | A,%,Rice. a. pre a ee a 6 A c= ties tes nee 
up your hands and say that cooperation | of paint without the use of oll. He named it Powdr- || 2t- Bick offers you two large double strength hottl 
has failed again but do just like you would | ?@!2*., 1¢ comes in the form ofa dry powder and all |} without to you, Ju name and address. Pi 

: & jus y ‘OUIG | that is required is cold water a paint weather || ? $1.00 (plus Postage), of postage Rrepaid if 

with your own work—get down to business Oe ae hn ee SS Hick Sod snpuay wil Uo chocctgiy retemdgl. Yop cco was 
and find out where the trouble is. If it’s | { paint. ‘it adheres curtacn, wood. semme or || HsscRPes' Beet wee tues do Waleeh ace’ Ghicess: Mk 


in the manager, fire him; if consumers 
kick on the quality, make the quality 
better. There is always a way out without 
knocking.” 
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Farmers! Here Is Your Own 

Borrowing and Investing System 

“THROUGH the twelve Federal Land Banks, farmers own 
an: 


d operate a huge national co-operative borrowing and 
investing business. Already, these Banks have resources of 
over $880,000,000! They are supported by more than 4,500 
local National Farm Loan Associations with a membership of 
nearly 300,000 farmers. 


After paying the costs of operation and setting aside neces- 
sary reserves, all profits are returned to the borrowing farmers 
through their local associations. To date, over $7,000,000 has 
been paid as dividends. 

A Federal Land Bank mortgage need never fall due. It is gradually 
retired by the semi-annual payment of a uniform sum, equal to the in- 
terest on the amount borrowed plus }4 of 1% of the loan. For example,' 
the farmer with a mortgage of £1,000 at 6% pays $35 every six months, 
This includes the interest and a payment on the principal sufficient to 
cancel the loan in about 33 years. 


When You Have Monevw To Invest 


Every farm family should support their co-operative Farm Loan System 
by investing in Federal Land Bank Bonds. This can bestarted with a “yo 
Bond—$40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 or $10,000—and increased as the 
money can be spared. These bonds are safe. No investor in them has ever 
lost a dollar. ey are free from all taxes, except inheritance taxes. This 
applies to principal and interest. 


Should you need money quickly, these Bonds command a ready market, 
or your banker will accept them as security for a loan. 


You can buy these Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or from the 
Fiscal in at Washington,D.C. The Bonds will be sent by registered 
mail. All correspondence confidential. Remember that the words “The 
Federal Land Bank” appear at the top of every Bond issued by a Federal 
Land Bank. 

Write today for “Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16.” It’s free., 


If you desire a Federal Farm Loan, apply to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the nearest National Farm Loan Association. Ask your Countv Agent 
for his address. 


The Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C, 
New Orleans, La, Berkeley, Cal. St. Paul, Minn, Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr, Baltimore,Md, Spokane, Wash, 


Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D. C. 








Remarkable Discovery 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 


to surtace, 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 


one-fourth as m 
Nottn Be” Might NOS incg Manutectarers 15| Hart’s Rid-O-Lice Tablets 
to card ormation Foe Poultry. $1.00 Box. Sample FREE. 


you, 
ee AREHART & CO., Dept. 6, STICKNEY, S. D. 


Paint Without Oili[ «m1,.7THEM ALL 


Rat and Mouse—Not a Poison 
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Five Per Cent 
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spring work begins. 


Take advantage of the splendid Saggnine in all kinds of farm merchandise being offered in 
Successful Farming this month. ou no doubt will need some new machinery before the 
Our advertisements wil! give you valuable information. Read them. 
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SOYBEAN VS ALFALFA HAY 

Many dairymen have used soybean hay 
with good results. Analysis shows soy- 
beans to be high in protein and mineral 
matter and they will grow on soils less 
favorable to alfalfa. Just how soybean hay 
compared with alfalfa hay in feeding value 
for milk production was the object of an 
experiment at West Virginia university. 

Ten cows were selected and divided into 
two lots—each carefully selected and bal- 
anced against the other as to milk pro- 
duction, percentage of butterfat, weight 
of the cows, and length of lactation periods. 
The only difference in feed was that one lot 
got alfalfa hay while the other got the 
same amount of soybean hay. One group 
was fed soybean hay for three weeks while 
the other got alfalfa hay. The following 
three weeks the order was reversed. This 
was repeated two different years. 

The results showed a difference of 64.6 
pounds of milk and 5.42 pounds of butter- 
fat in favor of the twenty cows (ten cows 
on twenty-one day trial in two different 
years) fed soybean hay. These same cows 

ained a total of 150 pounds while those 
ed alfalfa hay lost a total of twenty-two 
pounds weight during the twenty-one 
days. These feeding trials indicate that 
good soybean hay was superior to alfalfa 
as a feed.—M. W., lowa. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 20 

groups according to length, color, etc. 
Then it is pressed and baled and about 
eleven months after planting it is ready 
for shipment. It takes an enormous 
amount of work to raise a crop of tobacco, 
and a single crop so exhausts the soil that 
tobacco must not be planted in it again for 
seven years. The first year after a tobacco 
crop rice is generally planted, and quite 
often after this the fields are allowed to 
lie idle and bushes and weeds of all kinds 
almost take them for a while. 

Of late years not a little attention is 
being paid to road-building in Sumatra. 
Some time ago I traveled a week with a 
Dutch lawyer who was returning to Hol- 
land from a period of service in these 
East India islands. I could hardly believe 
the story told by hundreds of photographs 
he had taken of irrigation plants and great 
highways. The Holland people have spent 
millions in developing these islands, but 
the returns have been great. Our own im- 
portation of tobacco and other products 
from these islands via Holland has become 
a factor in international finance. 

While some of the methods of trans- 
portation are the crudest imaginable, yet 
there are many automobiles and large 
trucks. Many of these large auto-trucks 
are owned by the government, yet there 
are also many of them owned by the larger 
planters. Many of the highways have 
been built by enforced labor, or “labor 
tax,” as it used to be called. While one 
can hardly help criticising the Dutch 
government for some of its dealing with 
the ignorant natives, yet on the whole it 
has not only greatly developed the country 
but has taught the natives many things, 
one of which is cleanliness. In fact, these 
people would hardly be civilized at all had 
it not been for outside assistance. 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN AGRICULTURE? 
Continued from page 5 

For many this will mean buying tractors, 
trucks, milking machines, planning better 
farm and barn arrangements, driving 
more horses per man, etc. These should 
prove good investments provided the 
warning given above in No. 1 is observed. 

4. The farmer will work harder and 
increase the output per man, because no 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
The Latest Development at no Extra Cost 


Zinc Insulated 
Fences 


Insulated Against the Weather 
AMERICAN, ANTHONY, ROYAL FENCES 


Our New Wire Has Double the Heat Treatment 
in the Zinc Bath—the Proper and Only Way to 
Give a Heavier Coating with Lasting Quality 


This new galvanizing insulates the wire with zinc, or spelter. 
The wire passes through a long molten bath where it accu- 
mulates this greater protective coating, impregnating the steel. 

You know, of course, that all fence wire is galvanized--to pro- 
tect it from rust--to make it last longer, in all kinds of weather. 

Perhaps you don’t know that there’s as much difference in 
galvanized coatings as there is in the thickness of bark on trees. 

It isnot only the amount of zinc applied that gives the 
wire long life, but the coating must be uniform and even to 
be durable and made inseparably a part of the steel. 

The temperature of the bath, the great length of time the 
wire takes to pass through it, the great amount of zinc that 
can be applied by this process without cracking or peeling-- 
all these are important factors. 


Our Zinc Insulated Wire Fences Have 40% 
to 100% More Zinc Than Other Fences 


Our Zinc-Insulating process per- All our Fences—of every brand-- 
fectly protects the wire. It repels American, Royal, Anthony,--are 
rust. It protects the wire from the Zinc-insulated--at no extra charge. 


oxygen in the air and the storm ele- Sound wise femeb- enatniie Snawbet 
ments. it safeguards the steel. several qualities—a very small per- 
By this process the zinc is practi- centage of their total production 
cally a part of the steel, giving it a bearing even good galvanizing, and 
super-protection that adds many that usually sold at a market price 
ro — ree toe one advance. It all looks alike. You 
result, 't tell th d t. W 
oe ace ke Foy tt tp WIRE ‘oa aaa salle cult nese j 
, andit | 
e cost per year. _ When you buy this GUARAN- 


reduces your fence cost per year— . 
to say nothing of the better prose TEED FENCE you are simply 


tection its staunchness and sturdi- purchasing added years of fence 
ness insures. service, without extra charge. 


Your local dealer sells Zinc-Insulated Fence 
and we stand back of him for your protec- 
tion. We prepay the freight to the dealer. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Denver 


New York Boston Dallas 


Copyrighted, 1924, by American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE) MAs*.MoN=x(tercsay ey 


Chicago 








IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
it tells bow tol earn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 20 per day for music and postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 LAKESIDE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Successful Farming’s guarantee of adver- Advertisements in any publication may be 
tisements has played an important part in | reliable, but when you see an advertisement 
promoting the whole Truth-in-Advertising | in Successful Farming you know it is guaran- 


movement. teed by the publisher. 
























matter how low the prices, the more the 
individual has to sell the greater his total 
income. 

5. Price declines of manufactured prod- 
ucts will lag behind, since the facto a 
close down from time to time, thus 
ing up demand and prices. 

6. Taxes likewise will lag and therefore 
be relatively high. 

7. Interest rates will also lag. Those 
debts that cannot be paid should be con- 
verted into long-time obligations, such 
as land bank mortgages. 

8. The wise procedure for farmers of 
different ages, for those with different 
amounts of family labor, and particularly 
for those of different amounts of debts, 
will differ materially. The man who is out 
of debt may continue to improve his farm 

and operate much as usual, expecting that 


the day will come when "he will be re-|) 


warded. There will be many opportuni-< 
ties to buy farms, stock, etc., at very low 
prices. For the man who is out of debt 
these opportunities will be money-makers. 
The man who is heavily in debt must give 
first consideration to early returns for 
each expenditure made. Few rules can 
be made, except to be unusually alert 
for both opportunities and dangers. This 
would be no time for the average man to 
buy a farm on credit, except toward the 
close of the period 

9. Cooperative associations would be 
subjected to severe strain. pie. A should 
build up reserves as soon as possible. 

Just a word now about individual crops, 
again following Dr. Warren closely: 

Wool is in high demand because of the 

nt wave of full employment. There 
is no reason to expect the price to remain 
so high. The price of wool may, how- 
ever, be expected to remain as much above 
other farm products as the tariff is higher 
*han formerly. 

Flax may be kept high by means of a 
tariff, until overproduction brings it down. 

Horses are now at the bottom of the 
cycle of overproduction. Since the com- 

te cycle lasts about twenty -years, it 
is to be expected that horses will be in fair 
demand in about five years and be high 
in ten years. The farmer who is buying 
horses will do well to buy young ones. 
They may live tq be valuable. 

Beef cattle arc at the bottom of a cycle 
of overproduction. Since the cy cle is 
about fourteen years long, it is to be ex- 
a that beef cattle prices will have a 

1ir ratio to other products in about three 
to four years and that they will be high 
in about seven years. 

Hogs are also at the bottom of a cycle 
of overproduction. The complete cycle 
usually lasts about sixty months, so it is 
to be expected that hogs will gradually 
improve in price and that they will be 
relatively high in about two years. 

All thru.this period of declining prices 
farm production would very naturally be 
somewhat discouraged—even tho con- 
ditions are better than they have been 
during, the past two or three years. There 
would be a tendency toward gradual re- 
duction of acreage—or at least no material 
increase, unless new crops and new and 
profitable outlets are found or new meth- 
ods of production introduced that will give 
us an advantage in the foreign markets. 

With gradual increase in population 
and with improvement in the purchasi 
poe of the European peoples, dem — 
or farm crops should increase. Since many 
years are required to make striking 
changes in agriculture, a new period of 
agricultural prosperity might be expected 
in ten to fifteen years when the supply of 
farm products would again be low as com- 
pared with world demand. 

Those who exercise good judgment, are 
fairly free of debt and proceed on an even 
keel, emphasizing economy and large 
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Ask your dealer for 
the inside facts 


For the same reason that you insist 
upon having an accurate statement 
of the quality of the seed that you 
buy, insist upon knowing the quality 
of the bearings—the inside facts— 
about the tractor or implement you 
are about to purchase. 


When your dealer says, “The bear- 
ings are Hyatt,” you can rest assured 
that the bearings will never need 
adjustment, or require unreasonable 
attention. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 






Buffalo Worcester Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Huntington Cleveland Indianapolis 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





JUDGE A THRESHER BY ITS planned 








LAUGH AND CHUCKLE 
NO TROUBLE—NO WORRY 


When a engine built by Alamo Engine Co. is 
employed on yourfarm. Most Dependable. Always goes. 





© makes good. Excess power, low Fuel 
Consumption. A kid can startit. None better made 
Be happy. Buy an Engine built by 


THE ALAMO ENGINE Co. 
HILLSDALE, a MICHIGAN 
Make Your Own Rope 


All sizes includ hay fork ropes 





production per man rather than maximum 
production per farm, will have no real 
cause to werry. They will be in best posi- 
tion to profit by the new period of agri- 
cultural prosperity when it comes, 


Wonderful savi d for free book- 
let, *‘Rope Making on the Farm."’ 


NEW ERA ROPE MACHINE CO. 
Minnea Miaa. 








Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. 
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HOW TO RAISE BROODER CHICKS 


Early Attention Prevents Heavy Losses 


By WENDELL HAMMOND 


ODERN equipment has made 
M poultry raising more profitable 

and at the same time reduced the 
number of tedious tasks that formerly 
were an inseparable part of the business. 
With the new devices it is necessary, how- 
ever, to employ precautions that were un- 
thought of when chickens were raised by 
hens. For example, if large numbers of 
chicks are housed together, there is always 
loss from smothering unless proper safe- 
guards are provided. Fortunately such 
losses are easily avoided. 

In coops where the smaller sizes of 
brooder stoves are used to care for 300 
chicks, or less, it is best to place small, 
sloping side and corner boards. Foot-wide 
boards are placed on the floor about six 
inches from each wall and then sloped 
toward the wall and nailed. Triangular- 
shaped boards are placed in each corner. 
This sloping device prevents the massing 
of chicks when they become cold. An- 
other way is to nail one-inch mesh netting 
one foot high around the four walls on the 
studding, leaving about a four-inch space 
between the netting and the walls. 

For brooder rooms of 500 to 1,500- 
chick capacity a new method employing 
large, hinged sideboards, which are from two to three feet wide, 
is now very successfully used. Usually only two sideboards are 
used and are placed opposite to each other on the two most 
convenient sides. They are so constructed that they may be 
lifted up against the walls during the day if so desired. But 
as they are only gently sloping so that the chicks may run up 
the sides but never gather in smothering bunches, they are left 
down most of the time. 

The chicks are taught to roost very early by climbing up 
and perching on this device, and so when they are old enough 
the floor end of the sideboard is lifted to 
the same height as the wall end and se- 
curely propped. In this position they 
make ideal perches for the growing 
youngsters 

Over 2x2’s which are placed about two 
feet apart, one beveled end of which 
rests on the floor, the other end hinged 
to the wall about nine to twelve inches 
from the floor, one-inch mesh netting is 
nailed and then regular cedar battens or Shi. 
similar strips of lumber are laid and <Z, 








A sturdy youngster from good stock 


to-bed” one. They will quite naturally, 
after the first few nights, make an almost 
perfect ring around the stove, called by 
some poultrymen “the doughnut.” ‘They 
potas 4m carefully supervised by the at- 
tendant each night for some time, who 
with broom in hand prevents their form- 
ing into a few struggling masses instead 
of an even, circular distribution. Witha 
broom the chicks can be readily moved 
about without hurting them in the least, 
and they soon get to know what is ex- 

ted of them upon going to bed. It will 
xe at least two weeks before their owner 
need not attend them while settling for 
the night. 

After about the tenth day, they break 
formation slightly and form in small! 
bunches, tho still around the stove. It is 
needless to attempt to break up these 
groups unless they become too dense. 

When the chicks are placed in the 
brooder room, the temperature should 
register from eighty-five to ninety degrees, 
which heat should be gradually lessened 
so that when they are from two to three 
weeks old it is seventy-five to eighty de- 
grees. Unless the weather is quite cold, 
the night temperature may be a few de- 
grees less than the day because during the night the thickly 
huddled chicks keep each other warm. 

To ascertain the temperature, hang a thermometer on a cord 
or wire with the bulb about four inches from the floor and mid- 
way in the ring formed by the chicks. The temperature a foot 
higher than this is quite different, so we should be careful in 
having the thermometer no more than four inches from the 
floor. 

If we install roller shades or hang.thick burlap sacking on 
the brooder room windows, we can regulate almost at will the 
retirmg and awakening hours of the 
chicks. This is a very good thing to do, 
for by it we can prevent the hungry little 
ones from getting into mischief before 
they are fed in the morning and after 
the time they should be settled for the 
night. 

Perhaps because the chicks’ toes look 
like little worms just emerging from the 
ground is the reason they start the toe- 
picking habit. At any event, if the little 
cannibals are permitted to form this 


ae 








2x2’s, 
leaving an open space between them of 
about three or four inches. Until the 
chicks are about three weeks old, burlap 
sacking tacked over the strips makes a more finished sideboard. 

It is best tc surround the brooder stove each night for a week 
with a one-foot netting placed about a foot away from the 
chick circle so the little ones cannot stray from the heat. This 
fence should also be in place the first day or two until the little 
orphans know enough to return to their foster mother for 
warmth. 

Baby chicks can easily be taught good habits and like 
children, if not Shown the proper ways, may readily adopt harm- 
ful ones. The first good habit for them to form is the “‘going- 


nailed over the netting on the 2 


This shows sloping corner boards in 
place to preve 


habit, it is hard to control, but for- 
tunately to prevent its beginning is not 
difficult. If we darken the interior by 
painting the windows, and keep the 
chicks as busy as possible in the litter, we can almost totally 
avoid any serious results. 

From the beginning the chicks need plentiful litter of alfalfa 
or straw on the floor, but the chaff should be mostly shaken 
from the straw or the chicks will eat it for food. The litter 
should be well pressed down before putting the chicks on it. 
It soils quickly near the night chick circle and must be fre- 
quently renewed. 

A chick does not need to eat, nor should it be given the chance 
to do so, until is is forty-eight hours (Continued on page 118 
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A LonG TIME INVESTMENT 


Every Dodge Brothers Sedan body is steel 
built throughout—-sills, pillars, panels, 
frames and all. 


This all-steel design—exclusively a Dodge 
Brothers feature—possesses certain prac- 
tical advantages which recommend it most 
emphatically to the closed car buyer. 


It reduces cost, assures a structural preci- 
sion which is particularly evident in the 
snug fit of doors and windows, and results 
in a staunchness of construction which 
guarantees to the owner a long time invest- 
ment—and a long time satisfaction. 


The price of the Type-A Sedan is $1385 f. o. 6. Detroit 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 


of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had_serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

‘Gentlemen I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 


great many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after giving the 
medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
mail—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 





vour chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won't lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 


letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 





chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the | 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 


quicker and feather earlier.’’ 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. Final- 
ly, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, fer a hox of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It's just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.’ 





You Ran No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea | 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 


can prove—as thousands have proven-— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 


treble, even quadruple your profits. 
Send 50c for a box of Walko, or $1.00 
for extra large box—give it in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and watch 
results. You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where you lest hundreds before. It’s 
a positive fact We guarantee it. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no risk. 


If you don't find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used, your money will be 
instantly refunded. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220 Waterloo, lowa 
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PACKING HATCHING EGGS 
The proper packing of hatching eggs 


in order that they may travel long 
tances without loss is a rather painstaking 
job, yet it can be done so that breakage is 
practically eliminated unless they are 
handled extremely rough while in transit. 
I have found the ordinary splint baskets, 
sometimes classed as chip baskets, best 
for packing hatching eggs. They may be 
had in different sizes capable of holding 
|one to three settings of fifteen eggs each. 
When ready to pack, I select the number 
of eggs wanted and lay them by themselves. 
This saves the possibility of getting mixed 
up on the counting after part of the eggs 
are in the basket. 

I first line the basket with a thick layer 
of excelsior, which is easily obtained at 
stores free of charge. I use pages from old 
catalogs for wrapping the eggs. Taking 
up two leaves I place an egg in one corner, 
roll diagonally across, fold one end over 
one way, the other end the other way and 
stand the egg in the basket on end, 
pushing it down well into the excelsior. 
The paper is wrapped rather loosely and 
this gives the a perisct cushion in 
which to ride. until a row is 

laced all around the outer edge of the 
asket. Then fill the center and place 
small bits of excelsior between the eggs, 
after which a thick layer is placed over 
all, rounding it up well in the center. 
Next I put on a cloth cover of flour sack- 
ing or unbleached muslin and sew it in 
place with a darning needle threaded 
with strong twine. The address is placed 
on tags pushed down in the end of the 
basket. 

I have never had any eggs broken when 
packed this way and the work is done 
very rapidly. Always place a card on top 
denoting the contents and ask expressmen 
to “please handle with care’ and the 
pac ob will reach its destination safely. 


THE USEFUL FLASHLIGHT 


When making a health inspection of 
the flocks at night I find a handy pocket 
flashlight much better than an oil lantern. 
The flashlight can be directed on the birds 
to be examined without disturbing other 
members of the flock. When entering a 
colony house to select broilers for market 
I find that a lantern awakens the whole 
flock and they are soon fighting for a hid- 
ing place in the corners of the building. 
A flashlight disturbs only a few birds at a 
time as the light strikes them. 

Brooders sometimes require attention 
at night and I find”a large lantern will 
light up the house and cause the young 
chicks to scatter. If they are not all re- 
turned to the brooder heat, some may 
huddle in the corners of the house and 
become chilled before morning. Turning 
the flashlight on and off quickly while the 
stove is examined does not seem to 
startle the chicks, as most of them remain 
|in the dark under the hover. 

The thermometers in most incubators 
are suspended several inches back from 
the door where it is difficult to take ac- 
curate readings without turning the flash- 
light on the instrument. My pocket flash- 
light has saved me a lot of eye strain in 
caring for the incubators over a period of 
three to four months each spring. 

The long distance flashlights which will 
direct a beam of light several hundred 
feet against a poultry house door are a 
protection from thieves. They also help 
the eee oe in locating stray — 
skunks or other pests that m 
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Baby Chicks Sick 
and Dying 


If they're weak, wobbly, “ “pasted up”, with 
no appetite, don’t waste a minute’ 


WHITE DIARRHEA 
Easily stopped in 48 hours 


White diarrhea kills half of nearly 
every hatch of chicks. It’s strange 
how many people do nothing either to 
prevent the trouble or end it, thinking 


this loss can’t be stopped. But it can 
be stopped, without extra work, without 
troublesome dosing, and at almost no cost. 
For years, thousands have saved their sick 
chicks and raised nearly every chick in 
every hatch, by merely dropping an Avicol 
tablet in the drinking water. Successful 
poultey raisers say there is nothing else 
ike Avicol for this purpose. 


Trouble gone in 2 days 
Chas. N. Kittinger, Willows ¢ Calif., 
writes: “Twelve of my chicks ha°™ 


diarrhea by the time I received n 
Avicol. I immediately gave them some, a: 
by the second day, the trouble disappeareu 
and now they are all as lively as crickets. 
If I had only known of Avicol sooner, I 
would have saved lots of chicks.” 

It is wonderful how sick, droopy chicks, 
within 48 hours after they get Avicol, 
come just as lively as Mr. Kittinger says. 
No matter how rapidly the trouble is 
spreading, they stop dying almost the very 
day Avicol is put in their drinking water. 


“Stopped dying at once” 





“Last spring I bought 25 baby 
chicks,” writes Mrs. John Shaffer, 
Owen, Wis. “When about a week old, they 


began dying, would get droopy and in a 
few hours would die. When I had 15 le 
I began giving Avicol and they stop 
dying at once. I did not lose another one.” 


Costs nothing to try 
Why should anyone sit back and let 


baby chicks die? It costs nothing to 


try Avicol. Readers are urged to write 
to the Burrell-Dugger Co., 62 Allen Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind., sending 50 cents, as a 
deposit, for a package by mail prepaid (or 
far a dollar bill to your letter for the extra 
arge size holding nearly 3 times as much). 
f you prefer, send no money, but deposit 
the money with the postman on — on” 
Either way, you won’t risk a cent. 
Avicol doesn’t stop your chick losses imme- 
diately, if it isn’t superior to anything 


else you ever heard of, if it doesn’t satisfy 
you in every way, every cent of the money 
= have deposited will be promptly re- 
nded by the manufacturers, 
BURRELL-DUGGER CO., 
62 Allen Ave., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 















Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 


This is proved by the “Successful” 31- 
rear record. You want the “Success- 
ul” for a sure success this year. Sell 


more eggs and chic and heip feed 
the world. 


“4 SUCCESSFUL”? "custo 


Write me a postal for book ond, gets. “Proper Care 
and Feeding of Chicks, fo, Desks: and Turkeys” scent FREE 
on request. “SUCC FUL” = * 
Grain Sprouters furnish green 
food—make hens lay jn win- 
ter. Ask your nearest 

or mail a postal. Get our offer. 


J. S. Glicrest, Pres, 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 


464 Second Street, Bes Moines, lows § 


CALIFORNIA 


yaa hy ty hs and BERRY Farming in Sunny Cali- 
ja in the famous CHARLES WEEKS intensive 
POULTRY COLONY will make you a comfortable 








living on very little land near Los Angeles. Write 
for literature. 

CHARLES WEEKS 
OQwensmouth, California 











BABY CHICKS Ft Quay Stk 


OUR 20h SEASON at and 3p. 
Sond Aya to 30c 
contents. nm Uf for one 


American Poultry Journal, 484-823 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 









LUMINUM CHICK eR, iepie 
tor FEED, GRIT, MILK or 
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Make Money Raising Poultry 


With A Champion 


Belle City 


The Hatching Outfit that, in 
twenty-four years, hasbrought 
success and big cash profits to 
over a million satisfied users. 


My new Poultry Book ‘‘Hatching Facts”’ 
tells how—contains practical, money- 
— ~~ that will start you 
right. It’s Free—write for it, or better 
still, order today. Get intothisinterest- 
ing, profit-paying way of raising poul- 
try now. You can’t lose when you use my 


$1295 Champion $4 195 
13 Belle City 21° 
140 Egg Incubator 230 Egg 


With Fibre Board Dou. Simple-Safe-Sure. My 
ble Walled construc- Double-Walled Belle 
tion, Copper Hot-Wa- City Hot-WaterLamp 
ter Tank—Self-Regu- Brooders are guaran- 
lated Safety Lamp— teed toraise the chicks. 
Thermometer and $6.95buysthe140-chick 
Holder— Deep Chick size; $9.95 the 230- 
Nursery—Egg Tester. chick size. Save$1.95 
Both sizes will hatch by ordering a Brooder 
chicks, ducks, turkeys with your Incubator— 
and geese equally well. A Complete Hatchery. 


140 Size Incubator and Brooder $18% 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder $2925 





SCRATCHING SHED FOR CHICKS 


If you are planning on having a hatch 
or two of very early chicks, you will do 
well to use a little forethought in preparing 
some sort of a scratching place for them. 
Chicks must be confined during chilly, 
damp and cloudy weather, and if this con- 
finement must continue for a number of 
days, the chicks should have some place 
to scratch and run about besides the 
colony or brooder house. The biddies will 
not be so sturdy, kept under the protec- 
tion of the heater, as tho they have some 
place to scamper about yet from which 
they have free access to the warmth of the 
colony house. 

We have two colony houses and at one 
end of each of them there is a shed that 
is used as a scratching shed. As it is open 
on the south and the end of the colony 
house forms one end, only the back, roof 
and one end needed to be built. Fine mesh 
poultry netting is across the front and 
a deep litter is kept on the floor during 
damp weather. If the weather is dry, 
however, at least part of the floor is left 
bare to allow the chicks fresh earth to 
pick and scratch in. 

Of course, a small opening is left to 
allow the chicks to run to the heater 
whenever they desire. They may re- 

uire a little watching at first to prevent 
them from staying away from the heater 
until they become chilled. 

It never pays to buy a cheap grade of 
coal for your hard coal brooder stove. It 
will pay you well to visit your coal dealer 
and engage the coal you will need ahead 
of time so as to be sure of getting the 

uantity desired and of the desired e. 
The experiment of burning corncobs or 
chips in the brooder stove will be sure to 
result in a bunch of chilled chicks and 
nothing is more devitalizing to chicks] | 
than chilling.—N. P. 



























































































HENS IN THE CORNFIELD 


Farmers are now keeping 200 hens where 
formerly 100 were kept, and as many as 
500 where 200 were kept before. his 
creates new problems, among which is 
damage to crops. The owner of 400 or 500 
hens hesitates to plant a field of corn near 
the henhouse as the active hens will do 
a great deal of damage by scratching up 
the planted grain and eating off the first 
tender sprouts. 







tents. 
Post-Haste—in 2 to 6 days. dering a Colony Brooder and 
Gives you one more early Incubator together deduct 
hatch. If you prefer a Fg ane size or tye 
capacity Brooder, my Hatching 

Oil and Coal Insures Success. Save Time 


Order Your Belle City Today 


At these lowest factory Poultry Guide Book, you'll 

Thousands order di- get the biggest hatches of 
rect from my advertisements, strongest chicks with least 
With a Guaranteed Belle effort and at lowest cost. 
City HatchingOutfit,andmy Besides, you can share in 















P. W. Shanley, a northern Indiana a 
oy ae — this gee a ee My Offers Of $1000 in Gold 
400 leghorns last spring and planted a i They le ways for you to earn extra money. Full infor- 
large cornfield only a few rods from his mation conce with “Hescking Fecte™ Get an early start—time means to you— 

the now, or write me teday for Free 


early broods pay best. 
“Hatching Facts.” It tells the whole interesting story. —Jim Rehan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42, Racine, Wis. 


henhouse without suffering any damage, 
and it was not necessary to shut up his 
hens for a single day. He drilled wheat 
and oats at the rate of four bushels per 
acre in the quarter-acre nearest the hen- 
house. 

This was so timed as to be coming up 
nicely when the corn was planted. The 
hens were kept busy in this limited area 
and did not molest the remainder of the 
field. The quarter-acre was 
three times during the season and proved 
the most profitable part of the entire 
field.—F. L. K., Ind. 










"42 $695 
230 Size $995 





A good mash, containing only seven- 
teen percent of meatscrap, for Lensiiien 
and laying hens of general-purpose breeds, 
has been developed by the United States 
department of agriculture. The remainder 
of the protein in the mash is contained in 
vegetable form and the thirty-three per- 
cent of ground oats and bran gives the 
desired bulk. The mash seems to be par- 
ticularly good in raising the hatchability 
and fertility of eggs. The more stimulat- 
ing rations seem to cause an overfat con- 
dition in general purpose birds, especially 
during the second year of veodinetinn. 
Special attention is now being given to 
the vitamine content of eggs and their 
fertility and hatchability as affected by 
rations. 









BUY CHICKS from, ‘he 

‘ able” Illinois Hat aaty cad ah 

Big Value. We can supply them 

from Pure Bred Heavy Lay- 

sag ,vartetion. Strong, healthy 

chicks, bred for 10 years for 

a <a. Low, cut 

ces. to your door 

and full live delivery guaranteed. 

Be sure to get our Big Free 
Catalog. Write today. 


Miller Hatchery, $3 Heyworth, Ill. 


uth Rocks ee PURE paso Snecoens. 
At the Illinois Laying Con- Streins. Incu eges 
test our Strai GRAND prices. live delivery. 
CHAMPION PEN. aleo let, Missouri Po Farms, 
3rd, Sth Champ Layer. Cate- 
ree. ight 

EGGS of CHICKS 724 UP ive. ee 
Mapleside Poultry Farms | to you, ig extalog Pres. 

mi 1 CHIC Box 634, CLINTON, MO. 


Box E, Lincoln, Illinois RIES, 
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HEY were all fertile—why didn’t 

they all hatch? With so many stur- 
dy chicks hatched the fault could not 
be with the incubator. 


Many poultrymen now know the extra strength 
and vitality that Semi-Solid Buttermilk adds to 
any ration always results in more strong chicks 
being hatched from every setting. 


Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk 


is buttermilk pasteurized and condensed under 

our special process to point of 
test food and tonic value. 

or poultry best results are 

obtained byfeeding just as it 
comes in the package. 

= Containers vary from one 

* gallon cans to 600 lb. bbis. 

If your dealer does not carry 
-Solid write us direct. 

80 factories assure low freight 

cost and prompt shipment. 
FEEDING SECRETS 
FREE 

Write today for “The Story 
of Semi-Solid’ which con- 
tains valuable feeding infor- 
mation. It is Free. 
CONSOLIDATED 

PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. 875 
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now includes Pedi- 
greed Baby Chicks, s 
wonderful advance- 
ment in the Baby 
Chick Industry, in 
line with the foremost policies of the Continental 
Hatcheries. You get free range, pure bred stock, a 

Pedigreed Vitality Chicks from healthy parentage, 
the kind you want, shipped when you want them. 


Early Orders Safest and Best 


Parcel post aid. Live deliver teed. We are 
5 me &e foternationa! Bab 7 Ch ick Association. Con- 


members of 
tinental Hatcheries in different i localities offer service and 
convenience in under en intelligent centralized 
satiafics ogotemes =. 

ly filustrated Baby < hick Sal ies Book tells a human interest 
story by Conti V. Chix himself. It ts checkian of impor- 
tant Information of vaige to you. Address nearest Hatch- 
ery. for Book it's F 


Continental Hatcheries Seningtietd, 0. 


, Valdosta, Ga., Gonzales, 
i. Hames, Ont, Owego, 
, and elsewhere. 





enandusactus Pee e ee ec cone | or ei ray 


Hatcheries et: Washington, 
Tex., Memphis, Tenn., Polo, 
N. ¥., Plainfield, N. ¥., Tol 
OE ER Re Reker RL Rte we Bete We _ ee nineuen 


_ Ng eRe yr eee 


























PUREBRED. All leading 
varieties from heavy teying 
strains. Strong, et LY, 
Chicks. epee successfull ; 
to forty sta 
1004 Live Arrival, Prepeld delivery. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. Catalog Free 

Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 499, St. Paul, Neb. 

Member international Bab Chick Association. 





Fourteen leading varieties, purebred, 
Certified Chicks. Guaranteed bealthy, 
heavy laying stock. Five years scientific 
i 





breeding tighteen years practical experience. 
Moderate prices. 100°; live delivery. Eggs and 
breeding stock. U aque sstionable references. Write 
for circular and pri ODAY. 


MULLER gasy CHICKS 


Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Ass'n 
Dept. B ewton, lowa 


TCHICKS “LOWEST PRICES 


Miller Baby Chicks—20 leading varieties. 

Big hatch thie season of more than a million 

brings prices down to 10c up, lowestin our 

21 years of hatching. 97 % live delivery guar 

— anywhere in U.8. Write the old re 
blefor catalog. 











MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 500, Lancaster, Mo. 
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POINTS ON INCUBATION 


In hatching with an incubator there 
are three things that should be looked 
after carefully, namely heat, moisture 
and ventilation. A general rule 1s to 
run the machine at a temperature of 
about 103 d but this does not 
hold good with all makes of incubators 
and under all conditions. On the ques- 
tion of ventilation and moisture, one of 
which governs the other, the following 
table may be used, which is a very re- 


lable way of determining the normal 
loss on the weight of one hundred eggs, 
in ounces, during the first nineteen days 
of incubation: 

Days Loss in os. 

Deccccceoseebecovecseoseoce 1.65 

F000 00066 066008 06OO0866O 11.72 

SO. ccoccoceeccocesooeseesse 15.16 

Bec cccceeceseeseeetooeseecs 18.60 

BB. ccoccesecececesoceeeesesee 22.10 

Shed évadeoensae eeVanmns cence 

BBe +e coas eececececsecesss ces See 


After placing the eggs upon the eo 
ready for the incubator, and having 
trays thoroly dry, set them upon a a 
of scales reading to ounces and note the 
total weight of the eggs and trays. Then 
after about six days weigh again. This 
will give the actual loss in the weight 
of the eggs. If it is found that the eggs 
have not lost as much as they should in 
weight, give more ventilation, or move 
the hatcher to a drier location. Then 
after the eggs have been tested for in- 
fertiles, weigh again and proceed as be- 





| fore. If it is found that the eggs have 
\lost too much weight, give more mois- 
ture. This may be done by placing the 
machine in a moist place or closing the 
ventilators, but pure air in_ the 

chamber is very essential. Conditions 
should, therefore, be made such as to 
avoid ‘closing them entirely—V. M. C. 





SELLING EGGS FOR HATCHING 


There is so much uncertainty about 
| the business of selling eggs for noche 
purposes that one can never be sure 
results, and for this reason there must 
always be a natural degree of dissatisfac- 
tion connected with the business. How- 
ever, there are certain business principles 
underlying this phase of poultry ota te ae 
which must be regarded if one expects to 
remain in the business. Despite all the | wot 
uncertainties which go along with the two, 
three or five-dollar setting of eggs, there 
can always be the satisfaction of sending 
fae just what one advertises. It often 
happens that the temptation to represent 
| the flock a little too highly is rather strong, 
_yet it does not pay. 

If, after the buyer has paid his money 
and ‘the chicks break forth from the eggs, 
grow larger and begin growing their first 
coat of ellen they do not prove the 
'seller’s assertion of standard-breds, the 
| buyer will conclude that he did not exactly | Used 
|get his money’s worth and will hardl 
order a second clutch from the same ane d 
er. Again, it often happens that the 
hatch is far below that expected. In our 
home poultry yard we seldom fail to get 
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You Can Raise Chickens 
With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 





pe eee Sa cn than any otherf. 
‘ Because ofthe sie proft and quick 
returns the poultzy trade is expanding rapidly. 





Popular Sizes: Sol tain Sio aed Set Ten 


Big oil tank on large sizes. Easy to eat Ss 


and Southern trade promptly a 
Low Prices and Guarantee 
Send for Our Free Catalog 








Fremont, Neb. 







‘This 60 Egg “Midget” of Red Cedar and Metal constructed - 
with py rt Heat Ranch can a produces fluffy a 
can — be used : 
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finest quality from h 
a stock, Flocks tl rca 
aying contest winners. We 
— 17 breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 


EGE HATCHERY, Dept. 83, Ottawa, Ohio 
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and Almanac for 1924 bas many colored 

Pilates of fowls true to life. It tells allabout 

chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 

and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
and their operation. Allabout poultry 
and how to build them. It’s an 

opedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 

€. ©. SHORMAKER, Box 981, Freeport, Ill, 


CHICKS 


= Postpaid to 100% Live Arrival. Bred to lay 
strains. Whiteer sor Brown “Leghorns, 100, $13; a 
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White Wyandottes, $17 Silver Wyan., 
areas, $19: eto. XA breeds. Our 2th season. 


Free Catalog. Booth Vag Box 534, Clinton, Mo. 








good hatches, ten to fourteen, and some- 
times fifteen ‘chicks, from fifteen eggs. 

It is hard to accept six, eight or at the 
most ten chicks from the high-priced 
clutch, yet experienced poultrymen claim 
a fifty percent hatch as being good, es- 
pec ‘ally when are shipped long dis- 
tances and, no doubt, handled roughly in 
transit. Special care should be given 
that only fresh, well-shaped, good-sized 
eggs are included in each order sent out. 
They should be packed as carefully as 
possible so as to avoid breakage. Many 
breeders guarantee a good hatch, which 
is a rather risky business since it often 
happens that the buyer fails to do his 
part toward getting it.—L. Y., Okla. 
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BABY CHICKS 


Luwvmee Better Bred, Better Hatched 
“essen Chicks from pure - - bred stock, 
Free catalog. The Co-Opera- 
tive Breeding and Hatching 
x J, Tiro, Ohio 
my ah Mixed Chix. Ln 
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LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 
A few small details which are sometimes 
overlooked in operating an incubator, if 
properly attended to, will often result in 


materially increasing the hatch. One of 
these is to make sure that the thermometer 
rests on, or is suspended directly above, 
fertile eggs. This is not so important dur- 
ing the first week of incubation, but after 
that time the life developing in the egg 
creates enough warmth to make a ma- 
terial difference in the reading of the 
thermometer. 

If the bulb‘s on a dead egg, the tempera- 
ture will be kept too high for the live ones. 
This is one reason why it is important to 
test out the unsuitable eggs on the sev- 
enth and fourteenth days, but in between 
and after these days it is wise to test the 
eggs immediately surrounding the ther- 
mometer to make sure that no undesirable 
ones are there. 

The temperature is not always uniform 
in all parts of the chamber. Variations of 
about two degrees can usually be found, 
especially during the first ten days of in- 
cubation. The air, of course, is warmer 
directly under the heating system, while 
those parts of the tray farthest away from 
the source of heat are the coolest. There- 
fore it is a good plan to shift the eggs about 
in the tray when turning them. This should 
be done regularly and systematically and 
is best accomplished by removing about 
two rows, roll the eggs gently forward into 
the vacant space and put the removed 
eggs back on the opposite side of the tray. 

Except during a rainy spell or in a very 
moist climate, there is more danger of the 
hatch suffering from not enough moisture 
than from too much. This deficiency of 
moisture can best be supplied by flooding 
the floor of the incubator room or cellar 
once a day. This is more satisfactory than 
placing moisture directly in the machine 
because the moist, balmy air is carried into 
and thru the incubator by the ventilating 
system in a natural way. However, where 
a serious deficiency of moisture is dis- 
covered, there should be no hesitancy in 
placing it directly in the machine, es- 
pecially near hatching time. 

Always leave the machine closed durin 
a hatch. The temptation to peep in an 
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| Makes Big Hit 
NY Ve => with Poultrymen 


When we announced in our adver- 
= tisements last month that Science had at last discov- 
ered a preventative for leg weakness in baby chicks— 








When we told how we had successfully combined this latest 
Scientific discovery with Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and that 
this feed that would greatly reduce leg weakness and death 
losses was now available to all poultry raisers, the iramedi- 
ate and hearty response from poultrymen was convincing 
proof that we had supplied a very urgent need. 


UrOr 


will solve your baby chick problem. Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter with its Cod Liver Oil Content is extremely rich in 
Aand D Vitamines and this combined with the other health- 
giving ingredients that compose Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, 

uces such strong bones and healthy vigorous-growth 
that leg weakness and other diseases are greatly reduced. 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter—Science’s latest gift to poultry- 
men is now available to poultry raisers everywhere—your 
feed dealer has it or can get it for you. Just as Ful-O-Pep 
Egg Mash has helped poultrymen to } tay 4 increase their 








Write today for bigillustrated circular telling all about xs 
this new and important discovery, how and why it will 











see how things are coming on is almost 
irresistible, but to do so is to lose moisture 
and heat, the two things most needed just 
then for a successful hatch. Most incu- 
bators are provided with glass doors which 
allow a good enough view of the interior 
to judge accurately how the hatch is com- 
ing on. 

In this connection it is we1l to remember 
too, that the last chickens out cf the shell 
are the ones which usually need help and 
the machine may be opened in ample time 
to attend to these without endangering 
the main hatch. So it is really very seldom 
necessary to open the door of the machine 
during a hatch. 

These are some of the things about oper- 
ating an incubator which are so small! that 
they are often overlooked or neglected and 
yet they are big because they make for 
better hatches.—M. F. 





A LAYING RATION 


Two distinct rations are fed the poultry 
flocks at the University of Wisconsin. 
The seratch feed consists of one part 
wheat and two of cracked corn. Such 
feeds as barley or oats may replace the 
wheat. The hens get this ration in a deep 
litter in the morning. 

The second ration is fed in self-feeders. 
It is placed where the hens can reach it 
any time. It is mixed from equal parts of 
beefscrap, bran, gluten, rolled oats and 
cracked corn. To each hundred pounds 
of the mixture, one pound of charcoal and 


egg production, so will Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter enable 
greatly reduce yourbaby chick losses. Just 


them to raise more of their hatched chicks. 
Write for Free Illustrated Circular 
Yr FY L ‘0 IN 
fill out coupon, mail to us and this valuable = 
circular will be sent you by return mail. | Wigiy.2 













140 € Freight Pa sight Paid | 


EGG (i: ONLY peies $43.25 


Just think of it! This fine, California Redwood Wisconsin 140-Egg 

Incubator, with double wails, dead air space between, hot water heat, 

copper tank and int — C. ah aureery. 50r tt nr 
thing com e, set up read yLy% ‘or only 

paid ¢ east of Rockies. With 140-chick hot air brooder, only $17.75. 


180 Egg size, only $15.75 with Brooder, both $22 


ng Wisconsins. Wo give 80 dave wieh-—ssenes beck i ast 
: Tn Dee have them up to | 















Wisconsin oi! Burning COlOny Brooders 
Bee these whe wont Coley Brcodore bere le the Gnoct on the market. Act tie contpel= 






ag Paid Prices 24 in. Canopy, 125 chick, $9.95 

32 in. Canopy, 300 chick, 15.55 
. * in. Canopy, 500 chick, 17.75 
Write for our New 1924 Cat- 








¢ WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. 
Box12, , Racine, Wis. 














salt is added. 

At noon a light feed of scratch grain is 
given to keep the hens busy. At night, flocks 
they get shelled corn. Green feed such | 
as mangels or cabbage is fed at noon. 








winter <sun, 
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| We carry no advertisements from merchants we do not feel } perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 
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What will you have 
in addition to the ruins? 


A smoke-blackened chimney is all 
that many a farmer can show as a 
relic of his former prosperity. 

You need insurance, not only on your 
house but on all of your property: 
your barn, your other buildings, your 
animals, your furniture, your imple- 
ments. Whatever represents money 
should be insured. When you insure 
with the Hartford you can get com- 
plete protection that will cover every 
thing you have. 

Write for the name of the nearest 
Hartford Agent, 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company 
write practically every form of 
insurance except life. 
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A TURKEY SIDELINE 
H=N I was married in the spring of 
1920, so many duties demanded my 

attention in making our new home that I 

gave no thought to the question of how 

| should make my own personal money. 
Sut the following spring I decided I must 
discover a practical way to make my 
spending money if I wanted to keep my 
sense of freedom and independence. 

I thought over all available sources— 

the egg and butter money was already en- 
gaged in running our household—and de- 
cided on turkeys. I was a real amateur-at 
any poultry raising and had absolutely 
no experience with turkeys, but they ap- 
pealed to me as the most interesting of 
domestic birds as well as the most prefit- 
able. And while I was ignorant I kne-yv 
that I could learn, so I acquired five hens 
| and a male bird to start with. 
I did not keep 
4 books on that year’s 
venture, so cannot 
give the exact figures 
on feed and _ profits, 
but at Thanksgiving 
time we sold over $77 
worth of turkeys and 
kept out twelve for 
breeding purposes 
and three for our own 
consumption. 

Last year,1922,was 
my successful ven- 
ture. I usually find 
my first nest the last 
week in March or the 
first of April. By 
much patient hunt- 
ing I located all my 
nests, and during the 
season found 230 
eggs. I gathered the 
eggs daily and placed 
them in the cellar, 
where I was careful to move and turn 
the eggs each evening. 

I have found it to be a very satisfactory 
| plan to set the first sixty or seventy-five 
|eggs under chicken hens, as I am afraid 
the hatching qualities might be injured 
by keeping the eggs stored until a turkey 
hen becomes broody. 

My husband built several pens—about 
ten feet square—which we put in the yard 
and which I used as a place to confine the 
hen and small poults as soon as hatched. 
I feed cottage cheese three times a day 
and a very small amount of rolled oats 
or chick feed. At the end of four or five 
days, when I consider the poults really 
strong, I liberate them. This plan of con- 
fining them a few days‘teaches the hen a 
place to bring them to at night and also 
to come to the pen for food and water. 

I made the cheese in wash boiler lots 
|daily until September and it was their 
chief food excepting the insects and greens 
they found for themselves. In September 
we began feeding mature sweet corn and 
as soon as field corn was ready, fed it. We 
| shelled the corn and kept it on the ground 
jconstantly so they could eat all —_ 
| wanted at any time. We found that each 
| turkey from September until marketing 
time requires approximately one bushel 
of corn to fatten properly. 

Of the 230 eggs I gathered, two nests of 
eighteen eggs each were destroyed by 
skunks; a third was destroyed by a lateral 
breaking and washing over the eggs. So 
the actual number of eggs I had to figure 
my turkeys from was 176, At marketing 








Mrs. Holtz, the lady 
| who raised the tur- 
| keys shown above 
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time I had 126 turkeys or 71.5 percent 
of the number of eggs I had set. Of these 
I sold 109 for $418.09. My largest gobblers 
weighed twenty-six pounds and the hens 
averaged thirteen pounds. The selling 
price should have been much larger but for 
the fact that hens predominated in our 
flock to an unusual extent. 

We fed 125 bushels of corn which, 
valued at the market price in this locality 
at that time, eighty-five cents, was 
$106.25. Ten dollars would cover the cosi 
of chick feed, so the bill against the turkeys 
was $116.25. After deducting this from 
$418.69, 1 had $301 84 left as profit. 

We have crossed the giant bronze with 
the black turkey, without any appreciable 
decrease in size, and have increased the 
hardiness to a marked degree.—Mrs. L. H. 


HALF-MONITOR COLONY HOUSE 


This house is especially well adapted to 
coal stove, colony brooding. It is roomy, 
easily heated, properly ventilated, and 
gives satisfactory conditions of light, dry- 
ness, and convenience. It is built on skids 

















Brooder house built according to plans 
shown below 


so it may be moved from place to place. 
The floor may be made of one layer of 
six-inch tongued and grooved flooring, or 
it may be made from two layers of cheaper 
material. 

The outside dimensions are 16x8 and 
eight feet high at the highest point. The 
peak windows are hinged inside at the 
bottom and fastened at the top with tran- 
som catches. A short stick with a hook 
fastened at one end can be used to operate 
the catches and will be found very con- 
venient. A short length of light coil chain 
fastened to each sash and to the frame 
will prevent the sash opening too far. 

The window at the back is hinged at the 
top outside so as to be fastened clear up 
against the wall out of the way in the sum- 
mertime. The opening should be screemed 
to prevent the entrance of rats or other 
small animals. The openings at the front 





of the house are permanently screened 
with poultry netting. Muslin frames are 
also used. The peak windows must be 
darkened when the house is used for 
brooding purposes. 

The roof of this house as shown here is 
not strong enough to carry my consider- 
able snow load. If this house is built where 
much snow falls, the roof should be made 
stronger.—R. T. P. 
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Your Choice Given—Try My Easy Plan 


Mail the Coupon Below for Details—Check the Reward You Want 


You can get your choice of rewards pictured below so and to be entirely satisfactory. Shipping charges will be 
easily that it is almost like giving them away. All we ask prepaid. Check the Reward you want on the coupon at 
is that you do a small favor for us—just a few hours the bottom of the page, write your name and address and 


pleasant work. Each reward is fully guaranteed by the 


mail. Enclose a 2c stamp and we'll send the dandy Clutch 
Pencil as a free reward for promptness. Fill out the coupon 


manufacturer and by us to reach you in good condition NOW while you’re thinking about it. 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle New Zealand Rabbits 



























Daisy Air Rifle 
Shoots 1000 times with- 
out reloading. Lever ac- 
tion, round tapering bar- 
rel, nickled and polished, 
automatic shot retginer, 
walnut stock, full finish. 
One of the best air rifles 
made. Atcurate and 
powerful. Any boy would 
be delighted with one. 


Use the coupon below 
for complete details of 


offer. 
Roll Film 
Camera 


This Camera is easy to 
operate and produces ex- 
cellent pictures 24 x 3144 
\ inches. Six exposures with- 
\ \ out reloading. Uses stand- 
Bard film cartridges which 
may be loaded and un- 
loaded in full daylight. 
Use the coupon. 
now for complete 
details of our offer. 


The Hamilton is a 22-calibre, accurate, ery interesting and 
hard shooting rifle. It is chambered rofitable .business. 
Gari ae a 38 long or short rim cartridges. = rate = : pe 
el is bronzed, ri with great care, making it all neighborhoo o a pair o 
strong, durable and accurate. ’ “a ete this famous breed of rabbits. 


Mail the coupon below for details of our rifle offer. Mail the coupon below for 








Here’s a splendid 
chance to getstarted 
raising New Zeland 
Rabbits. This isa 





details of our rifle offer. 


1000-Shot Carrom and Crokinole Board 


This board is adandy. 
Twenty-nine inches 
square and fitted 
with the famous 
round corner white 
maple rim. 71 pieces 
of equipment are 
included so that you 
can play a total of 
fifty-seven different 
ames. The entire 
amily will enjoy this 
outfit. 
Coupon below will 
bring you full details 
of our Carrom Board 
offer. 


Self-Filing 
Fountain Pen 


This is the finest pen we 
have ever offered. The fa 
point is 14K solid gold, § 

iridium tipped. Barrel is 
made of the best Para 
rubber. It will write fj 
smoothly and willgive you fi 
the greatest satisfaction. 
It has the Lever self-filling 
device that is used only ff 
on the best grade of pens. 


Send the coupon now 
for complete details of 
our offer. 





These Rewards Are Guaranteed to Please You. The Clutch Pencil Will Be Sent As An 
Extra Reward For Promptness To Those Who Want To Earn One of These Rewards 


Clutch Pencil Free For 
Promptness 


SEE 


If you are really interested and want to earn one or 
more of the attractive rewards shown on this page, 
check in the coupon the article you want. Fill in 
your name and address and mail to us. Send t 
coupon promply and we will send you this beautiful 
always sharp clutch pencil as a reward for prompt 
action. But don’t send coupon unless you are veal 
interested. Only one person in each family may re- 
ceive a pencil. Pencil will not be sent to anyone who re- 
ceived a free gift offeredin our recent advertisements. 


Offer not good to boys and girls in large cities. 


Successful Farming 
489 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


IPRS NE PR a PO fe Phage DRE eae 
|MAIL THIS COUPON NOW| 


Successful Farming, 489 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Sir:—I am interested in earning the reward checked 
, below. Please send me at once the complete details about your 
liberal offer. I enclose 2c stamp to cover postage and mailing 
charges on the Clutch Pencil. 
| _] Hawkeye Roll Film Camera(_] Carrom and Crokinole Board 
} Hamilton Hunting Rifle [] Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
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EXERCISE THE CHICKS 

If you have ever noticed, you have 
observed that chicks raised with the hen 
are always forced to exercise a great deal. 
Too often when chicks are raised with a 
brooder there is no inducement for them 
to keep hustling, and the too-warm 
brooder house makes them listless and 
lazy. 

\ brood of chicks must be kept com- 
fortably warm, but this does not mean 
overheating. This is another phase of 
poultry -raising that requires much com- 
mon sense. No other one thing, except 
chilling, has such devitalizing influence 
on chicks as overheating. It is not difficult 
to tell when the room or colony house is 
warm enough. If the chicks huddle elosely 
about the brooder stove, you may know 
they are not warm enough. At night, in a 
comfortably warm colony or brooder 
house, the chicks will cuddle in an even 
ring, back ten inches or a foot from the 
stove: 

\ self-feeding hopper is an ideal way to 
feed the dry mash, but it should be placed 
at a little distance from the heater so that 
the biddies will be tempted away from 
the stove. A chick will exercise yery little 
so long as it is near the heater. The fine 
grain or corn chops should be scattered in 
litter so that the chicks must scratch for it. 

Green onions, mangels, and beets, thinly 
sliced, will give the youngsters something 
to fight over and are a wonderful help in 
keeping the digestive tract in good con- 
dition. Greens may also be provided in 
the form of bluegrass or clover sods dug 
up fresh each day and placed in the brood- 








er house. This furnishes the bulky green 
food and gives the chicks sturdy legs 
from climbing and scratching over the 
sods. There are certain mineral matters 


in the fresh earth that help prevent leg 
weakness in the young chicks. It is well 
to remember, however, that the old sods 
should be taken out whenever fresh ones 
are put in.—N., P. 

CARE OF THE BREEDING FLOCK 

Many farmers hesitate to keep a special 
breeding flock because of the trouble in- 
curred. There is an almost unbelievable 
amount of difference in the vitality of 
chicks hatched from eggs laid by well- 
matured hens in the flock, and those 
hatched from eggs picked at random, per- 


haps from young, immature pullets. It is 
entirely unnecessary, however, to have 
a special pen for the breeding stock. One 


end of the poultry house may be divided 
off for the laying birds and the other end 
left for the breeders. Instead of building 
separate pens for the two flocks, allow 
therh to enjoy free range on alternate days. 
One day the layers are confined while the 
breeders are allowed their freedom, and 
the next day the layers are allowed on free 
range while the breeding stock is con- 
fined. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that 
restricted range for the breeders a 
common cause of high mortality among 
the chicks; it also reduces the hatchability 
of the fertile eggs due to the lack of vitality 
in the eggs when the parent stock has 
been subject to confinement. 

Many people who do keep a special 
breeding pen make the mistake of having 
too small a one. When this is the case, it 
is impossible for the fowls to pick all the 
green food required. If there is a special 
breeding pen, it should be sowed to wheat 
or rye in the fall, so as to provide plenty 
of green food for the birds. 

It should also be remembered that the 
less vegetable or green food that is pro- 
vided for the fowls the more milk they 
should be given, as these are the two 
foods that provide the vitamines so neces- 
sary to the well-being of a fowl.—N. P. 
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Old Trusty 
is Built in 4 Sizes 


Write for Catalog. 


above 90%; three-fourths werea 


le. No fancy frills and extra doo-dads. 
uilt #ficubator with every feature essent 


Harry Johnson, “Incubator Man” 


-< MAKE MORE «» 
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SELL EGGS 
MAI 


Thousands of families in 1 ~— rf 
would weloome a chance to buy 

building a profitable Py order 
business by getting in touch with city 
friends aad offering to ship them in meial 
egg crates. They solve shipping problems. 
Built-inshock absorbers ive cushion and 





prevent Grease, Fillers have 
Protongin. +_™ almost indefinite y. ight 
weight. Mad last es. Write for Fr 
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° Greater 
Keipper “ath Incubator 
ht Highly perfected, simple o 

49 Operation, handsome mahogany fin 
ish, non-rust copper boiler and tank, 
fire-prooflamp housing, etc. 80 to 
600 egg sizes. Also brooders of excep- 
tional merit. Keipper reputation and 
=... Write 
endhccs Schauk wa, tua for free catalog and prices. 
N.Y. Jacksoarille, | Fis. KEIPPER COOPING CO. 
and Kansas City, Me, 63 Second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
























More than a million Old Trusty users will 
tell you that Old Trusty gives bigger hatches 
and produces healthier chicks, Reports from 
Old Trusty users, located in 22 different states, 
showalmost one-half the hatching recordsto be 

; _ 80% and 
notasingle hatch was found tobelessthan71%. 
Old Trustyisa Poultry money-maker pure and sim- 
ust an honest 
ial to high- 
percentage hatching. My father made his first incu- 
ator 32 years agoand we've built a million since then. 
If Old Trusty was the least bit uncertain it would 
show by thistime. Don't you thinkso? Don't you think 
it will pay you to forma partnership with Old Trusty? 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 


FREE “<2 yith order. V 
rune iar cs! YC My ASSOe. 
Kerlin's lew Poultry 
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FREE—My New 1924 Catalog 
I have written this book so that every 
farmer can understand what I am 
talking about. It’s my best catalog, 
64 pages. Size9x12. Fullgf money- 

aking ideas. Send a post#¥ for your 
copy today. 














soft coal—cheapest brooder fuel—perfectly. Also 
bard coal, wood, ete. Automatic regulator main- 
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ont FREE 


improvementa. 

A Trateriti fi every- 

thing, 5 ats. giv gz hata. Prices dene Proights oe 
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Radio Round incubator Ca, 23 Bay St.,Wayne,Neb. 
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PEARL ont the Double Purpose 
Grit--prepares food for good digestion-- 
gives hens the necessary elements for 
making. Send name of your dealer 
sad ioe ater that. prepaid. 


The oy mapete Co. 
100 Ash 81. Piqua, 0. 


Send for our big free catalog. 
Our chicks are much better and 
1a“ our low prices are causing a 
sensation. COLONIAL POULTRY 
FARMS, Box E, Winpsor, Mo 
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CHICKS DYING IN THE SHELL 

One of the greatest difficulties con- 
nected with artificial hatching is that of 
chicks dying in the shell. This trouble 
confronts the experienced poultryman al- 
most as much as it does the amateur 
chick-raiser and is one which is sometimes 
very discouraging as well as hard to solve. 
Whether there is a greater loss from eggs 
set in an incubator than under hens is 
doubtful. However, the greater number 
attracts more attention than a few lost 
from each clutch set under hens. 

A few chicks dying in the shell should 
not cause alarm since it is next to impos- 
sible to hatch every egg; but when a large 
percentage of the eggs are found to con- 
tain di chicks, one should look about 
to locate the trouble. If the incubator is 
of a standard make and properly set up in 
a suitable place, the machine is seldom at 
fault and the trouble is likely to be either 
in the used or in the operator. If the 
machine has had reasonable care and the 
heat seems to be going right, making it 
easy to maintain a regular temperature 
in the egg chamber, it is well to believe 
that in probability the fault is in the 
eggs. 

Note carefully the conditions surround- 
ing the eggs from the time they were laid 
until placed in the incubator. Eggs shipped 
long distances and handled roughly are 
likely to have a large percentage of chicks 
that die in the shell. Also eggs which have 
been stored in too warm a temperature 
or exposed to chilling weather or kept too 
long after being laid, will also show a high 
percent, of chicks dead in the shell. 
It also ~ a happens that there is a lack 
of vigor in the breeding stock. Only eggs 
from strong, vigorous birds, properly 
mated and well fed, should be used for in- 
cubation. Sometimes it happens that the 
ration is lacking in some of the essential 
elements for the production of eggs that 
will hatch strong chicks. The breeding 
stock may be undeveloped, improperly 
fed, or it often happens that it does not 
get proper exercise. 

Another very frequent cause of chicks 
dying in the shell is the frequent opening 
of the incubator during the hatch, thus 
allowing the chicks ‘to become chilled. 
It is most imperative that during the last 
thirty-six hours of the incubation period 
that a proper degree of warmth and/J 
moisture be retained within the machine, 
and the frequent opening of the doors 
allows this much-needed heat and mois- 
ture to escape just when it is needed most. 

An extremely dry season means more 
chicks dying in the shell. Sometimes an 
occasional sprinkling of the eggs during 
the last twenty-four hours before hatch- 
ing will give a better hatch, or the wring- 
ing of a blanket from warm:+water and 
placing it over the eggs for five minutes 
each day, beginning two days before 
hatching time.—L. Y., Okla. 
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TOE PUNCH VS. RINGS 


There are times when one has two or 
more strains of poultry in the same pen 
and wishes to know these strains apart. 
There are two ways of marking them: 
with celluloid bands around their a and 
by punching the webs between the toes. 

Of the two methods, the writer has 
found the toe punch much better and 
cheaper. With the rings it is necessary to 
use three different sizes: baby chick, half- 
grown chick and full-grown ones. This 
would make it necessary to handle the 
fowls three times. These rings must be 
watched on growing chicks or they will 
grow into the legs and cause them to be 
crippled or deformed. 

With the toe punch, one operation 
marks the chicken fr life. This punch can 
be parang for a small sum from any 
poultry supply store. There are a number 


of different marks to use and many more 
can be devised with a little study.— 
C. H. M., Iowa, 
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FOR POULTRY 
Packed in new 12- 
oz. 100 Ib. burlap 

bags. 


Ba quick road to big profits for You! 4 


Experts and Instinct point the way 
ULTRY experts all agree that calcium 


carbonate is vital to fowls. The fowls 
themselves testify to its importance because 
instinctively they search for it. 


rts recommend Pilot Brand Crushed 
Oyster Shell-Flake for poultry because it is 
over 98% calcium carbonate and is free from 
dirt and clam shells. Hens and chicks like it 
because it is crushed and graded into the 
sizes they will take. It forces more and harder 
shelled eggs. 


Experts and instinct point 
the way! If your dealer 
hasn’t Pilot Brand, write 
us, sending his name. 






PILOT 
OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 





OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 



















-H. M. SHEER CO., 42 


95%, Better this Year 





heat ALL the time. Catalog tells all. Write for it today. 
Get Posted on the new Sol-Hot before you buy. 











WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 


and improved Engtish 
8. 4 WHITE LEGHORNS. The Sem pAaUILPA; 
American Busi H 250— . 


DeVRIES’ GRANDVIEW POULTRY PARM, RR. 1, Zeeland, Mich. 








300 bred line. Large White HEN They’re so sturdy, healthy, full of vitality we 
“Winners at National Shows 4 yyy live deliv ry and that 
-Laying Contests. lve after you get them. Th 
MGNEST QUALITY CHICKS ; guarantee is pure-bred, v' 
from certified tested hens mated to por 
cewek cn curly orders. Valuable nee 
TALOG FREE. 















No Increase in Price 


Don’t fail to send for our new 1924 Sol-Hot Canopy Brooder Catalog. You'll 
actually be amazed at the wonderful value of the 1924 Sol-Hot. With its 20 
new superior features it is so far ahead of all other brooders that there is no 
comparison. Even the splendid performance of previous Sol-Hot models can 


not begin to compare with the NEW Sol-Hot. No trouble — no danger — no 
sm 


Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 






Information 


About Poultry 


ull of pictures—interesting, infor- 
mative—practical, helpful, profitable 
to any one raising poultry. Tells you what 
to do, and what not to do. Explains testing 
as, hatching, brooding, diseases, etc. 
FREE. Results of my 35 years’ experience. 


Send Me Your Name Today 


Letters say: “‘A real education on poultry,’’ “Bo 
different from catalogs full of advertising,” “Got a 
96% hatch after reading your FREE LESSON.” 
My book takes the gamble out of poultry raising. 
Foliow it and you can’t fail. 
Also quotes lowest grees on famous Miller Ol 
or Electric heated Incubators and re— 
aby Chicks and Finest Hatching Eggs 
—all at wholesale prices. 


Until March 3 det 


Lessons,too. Make no 
Blane. until you get this 
ok. Edition limited. 
First come,first qerved. 
Offer ends March 3ist. 
Send a postal for 
your copy TODAY 
J.W. MILLER 
COMPANY 

Box 240 

ord 


These Are 
All the Tools 
You Need 


A shoe box, a few nails, 

my little heater and an 

hour’s time will give you 

the best brooder in the 

world. Get a Putnam 

Brooder Heater from your dealer for $4.75. In it 
you will find full directions for making the com- 
plete brooder from inexpensive materials obtain- 
able anywhere. Thousands of satisfied users. 


PUTNAM BROODER HEATER 


runs a week without attention. It draws the fresh 
air in and drives the stale air out. It radiates 
entle heat from shove, just like the mother hen. 
bsolutely safe. Dependable; won't blow out. 
Your dealer should have it. If not, send me $4.75 
and I'll send one direct to 
you, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. 
Plans for building 
breoder and testimo- 
nials frum users sent 
free on request, 
1. PUTNAM 
Route 372-8 


ifteen pe ge lar breeds incloding n-€ 
jrahmas, UPERIOR STRAINS Y 

oo ZALTY, 100% delivery of P SrrY chicks 

guaranteed. Porutar Prices. Catalog free 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 
Box P, owa City, lowa 
MAK twice as many eggs by feed- 
ing — cut bone. 
M BONE CUTTER 
HENS® ann’ $10- Day Free Trial 
o money inadvance. Get 
LAY Pood, nn. k. F. W. MANN CO., 
Bonz $8 Milford, Mass. 
Seats selling at highest prices ever —— 
Big demas nd. Breed squabs and make money. 
rite at once for big illustrated free 


book. Plymouth Rock quab ) Co.,8 14H 
St., Metrose Hig 


eading and Rare var- 
ieties, also brooders, 
Low prices. Won over 5000 prizes. Furnished U.S. 


Government and Schools, Pleased them—can you. 


STERLING POULTRY FARMS, Bex P 
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DON’T CROWD YOUNG CHICKS 


Crowding young chicks during the first 
few weeks of their lives will produce a bad 
effect on the future production of the 
females as well as on the vitality of the 
males. In order that we may realize the 
largest profits from the cockerels, it is 
morgen | that they be marketed as young 
as possible. Ours are usually marketed 
at ten weeks of age but it is im ible to 
do this unless the chicks are given every 
possible advantage. 

Do not put too many chicks in a colon 
house. If you do, they are sure to pack 
and crowd. When this is done, they catch 
cold as soon as they are turned out into 
fresh air in the morning. And we all know 
that colds in a flock—if not checked—soon 
turn into roup. But a simple case of cold 
often proves fatal. As the birds increase 
in size, they should be thinned out and 
put in other quarters. 

A colony or brooder house should be 
provided with ample ventilation without 
allowing drafts. It should be dry and built 
to admit plenty of sunshine. The front 
should be open enough to make as much 

ao space as one-fourth of the floor space. 
If you are planning on raising early chicks, 
muslin should be put over the open space 
in the front, but if the chicks are hatched 
late, one-inch mesh poultry nettin 

be used. Galvanized hardware cloth ie is 
also suitable for the front of the poultry 
house.—N. P. 


BETTER EGG MARKETS 

Interest in poultry-raising lags in many 
communities because of pocr markets. 
On the other hand, markets are often poor 
because there is little interest in poultry 
and high quality products. This unfor- 
tunate situation stands a good chance of 
being remedied in the near future by those 
zee realize the advantages of a good farm 

ock. 

In Dawson county, Nebraska, twenty 
farmers have been grading and shippin 
their eggs to New York and other spec ial 
markets. Eggs are brought to the farm 
of one of the association members, where 
they are graded and packed. Owners are 
then credited with the number of firsts, 
seconds and culls in their cases. Shipments 
made early in December netted the farm- 
ers ten to twelve cents above local market 
prices for firsts, five to six cents on seconds, 
and the local price for culls. 

No binding contract has been drawn 
between the farmers. Further provision 
for handling increased business will be 
made later. Only firsts are shipped to 
New York. Seconds are sold closer home 
and culls go to the local market. 

R. B. Robinson, MeIntosh county, 
Oklahoma, is shipping his eggs directly 
to New York. On October 8th he shipped 


“| a case and on October 15th two more. The 


local buyer had offered him $8.50 a case. 
Two of the cases which were graded a 
little closer than the other brought 
$29.64, the other one $12.60. 

Expenses were as follows: 3 cases, $1.50; 
express, $7.08; total, $8.58; price at New 
York less express, $42.24 less $8.58— 
$33.66. This price, less the home price 
on the three cases which was $25.50, gives 
a net profit of $8.16, or $2.72 per case. 


HOW TO RAISE BROODER CHICKS 
Continued from page 108 

old. Nature permits the chick to retain 

in its abdomen the remains of the egg yolk 

which. is highly nutritious, and which is 

drawn upon by the chick for its first few 

days’ sustenance. 

We provide the chicks with teeth to 
grind their food by giving them sand and 
fine grit. They are now ready to receive 
their first meal of uncooked, rolled oats. 


You Take No Risk 
in Buying 


140 Egg 
Incubator 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Raa 


Money Back 82%, 


140 © Bes neubhoter with Brooder_029. 78 
0 Bes incu bator alone . . . 23.50 
260 Egg emer ew Brooder 32.90 


She loves Shep ‘s “famous” Anconas be- 
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Rocks, Strong, healthy chicks live 
grow. Live arrival. Low prices. © 
Lakeview Poultry Farm.R&Box 4 Holland. Mich. 


Will Make 
ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS Sra, 
$524 A Et net profit at = fin 
nested 2) years, guarentoed fy eats 
Ferms Eggs ctocks pullets, heas, motes CO D. at bargain prices. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 982 Unmon GRAND RAMOS. MICK 
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For the first three days nothing else is 
given them. They are fed about every two 
hours for the first ten days in amounts 
that they can pick up in five minutes. 

On the fourth day bran should be placed 
before them in small troughs where they 
can eat of it any time they feel hungry. 
We also begin feeding them the regular 
chick feed on this day, which may he 
bought or mixed of one-half finely cracked 
corn and one-half cracked wheat, along 
with the rolled oats. Gradually diminish 
the oats for about five days more until 
they are left off entirely and only the 
chick feed is given. 

If you have saved the infertile eggs 
taken from the incubator on the fifth day, 
or have a surplus of fresh eggs, you may 
feed hard-boiled eggs, boiled at least a 
half-hour, to the chicks once a day. After 
the eggs have been passed thru a food- 
grinder or finely chopped, they should be 
mixed with bran to prevent stickiness. 

Shingles or paper luncheon plates are 
good things to use in the brooder house 
to feed the chicks on, but some of the 
grain should always be placed in the litter 
to encourage scratching. It is the idle 
chick that gets into trouble or starts the 
toe-picking habit. 

A cheap and efficient kind of drinking 
fountain is the small, star-shaped, gal- 
vanized iron vessel which is screwed on to 
the regular quart or two-quart jar. At 
least one to every hundred chicks should 
be used. Frequently they must be thoroly 
cleansed with scalding water to prevent 
disease spreading among the members of 
the little army. 

The Question of Drink 

What liquid should be giventothe chick 
for its first drink is a question answered 
differently by many poultrymen. A meth- 
od very successfully used by some expert 
Pacific coast poultry ranchers is to give 
a drink composed of one-fourth scalded 
fresh milk and three-fourths water. You 
will be surprised to see how chicks will 
consume this nourishing drink in great 
quantities. They should be permitted to 
take all they want of it. 

I know it is generally believed that 
buttermilk or sour milk is the only thing 
that will prevent that much feared chick 
disease, white diarrhea, from beginning 
its destructive work. However, the writer 
for the past three seasons has not had a 
single case of this malady among his 
chicks using the scalded milk and water 
drink. 

After the chicks are ten days old, the 
times between feedings are gradually 
lengthened so that by the time they are 
three weeks old they are fed just four times 
a day. In place of the bran dry mash they 
are then given the regular chick mash, 
which may be purchased or mixed of the 
following: bran, thirty-five pounds; fine 
ground corn, thirty pounds; ground (not 
rolled) oats, thirty pounds; and fine meat- 
meal, five pounds. 

Shredded mangel beets, lawn clippings 
or cut dandelion leaves make a very 
succulent feed for the chicks if they do not 
get enough on the range. 

Wood charcoal is also supplied from the 
first day in the brooder in order to absorb 
intestinal gasses and to do away with 
bowel trouble. 

Those who have not had much experi- 
ence make the mistake of feeding too much 
the first three weeks and too little after 
the time when the chicks really start to 
grow, to build framework and to cover it 
with good flesh. 

The attempt should never be made to 
put into the brooder room half the chicks 
one time and then a few weeks later the 
other half. Failure, loss of chicks, and 
poor growth of the surviving ones will al- 
ways result. 

When the newness has worn off it is 
no harder to take care of 500 or more chicks 
in a properly built brooder house than to 
fuss with a half-dozen headstrong biddies, 
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Limited edition--sent free to 
those who clip coupon NOW 


White Diarrhea doesn’t kill off 
the chicks of those who know 
how easy it is to save them. 
Simply adding a famous 
germicide to the chicks’ : 

drinking water from the 
first drink, is so easy 
and ‘so successful that 
every poultry keeper 
should know about it. 


Our free bulletin No.213-D 
tells the whole story. How 
to treat the eggs before hatch- 
ing. How to disinfect the 
brooders and incubators, the brooder 
cloths, the drinking fountains, etc. 
What B-K is and wiry it is the greatest 
chick saver ever discovered. All these 
things are told in this free bulletin. 
Send for it today. See the handy 
coupon below. Fill it out and mail 
it now before you forget. 


For All Poultry Diseases 


For more than 10 years the General 
Laboratories have studied poultry di- 
seases. ‘Thousands of tests have been 
made on thousands of chickens all 
over the country. B-K has never failed 
to get results. Poultry raisers every- 
where now depend on this amazing 
germ-kiiler to keep their flocks healthy, 
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space and denen care, Bowen's Pedi- 
gree Ancona chicks will break all records. Picked especi- 
ally for the fancier who Is looking for quality at a reasonable 
outlay. Bowen's een chicks are picked for vigor, 
prouiney. uniformity ruggedness. Get our illus- 
trated catalogue. 
If you prefer quality chicks in other breeds, REDS, 
ROCKS, LEGHORNS AND WYANDOTTES, beautiful, 


hea winners, write for interesting 
— WEN'S SHADY BROOK FARM, 
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This bulletin tells how 
to stop White Diarrhea 
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Send f or our speciall ow prices today. 
Comfort Hatchery, Box D, Windsor, Mo - 





to keep them paying 
steady profits. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


B-K is a remarkable 
germ-killer and disin- 
fectant. Perfectly 
harmless, yet it does the work 10 
times better than carbolie acid. It 
is easy to use. And cheap too. Costs 
about a cent a gallon when diluted 
for use. Simply mix with water and 
use according to directions. It is 
colorless and clean. No oil or acid. 
Results are guaranteed. Any dealer 
will refund the purchase price if you 
are not satisfied. Get a jug today if 
you want to save your little chicks. 
See coupon below for your copy of 
bulletin 213-D on the Treatment 
and Prevention of Poultry Diseases. 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW 
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General Laboratories, Dept. 3A, 
Madison, Wisc. 


Please send me a copy of your Poultry 
Bulletin 213-D free and postpaid. 


Name 
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This season and Feap profite. 
Strong, sturdy, tbl ofeen toms 
theshell. 15 varieties. 40,000 
weekly. Orders filled promptly. 
fend for Valuable, Instructive 
Cc atajeg before buying elsewhere. 
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A. 
SEUHAUSER cic x Mart HERTRS, 
Box 61, NAPOLEON, OHIO 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK 


cockerels. Fishe1 Strain direct .Nice husky birds. Bargains. 
J.R. Epperson, 510lowa Ave., Council Bluffs, lowe 
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MAKING PALS OF POULTRY 


The Closer the Intimacy the Greater the Production 


By ALSON SECOR 


ACK of every railroad is the vision of the engineers who 
surveyed for the track, and back of them is someone’s 
vision of trainloads of freight and passengers. Before 
the great cathedral of Rheims was started, the building of 
which took thirty years, a great architect visioned it in all 
magnificent beauty, even to the hundreds of sculptured 
which adorn its exterior and the beautiful windows 
and interior decorations which have never been surpassed. 
Back of every beautiful bird in the Mound Springs Farm 
flock of Fremont county, Iowa, are eighteen years of hard, 
patient labor spent in perfecting color and sculpturing form. 
When Celia Simons, proud 
owner of this flock of white 


Its 


ligures 


abound on every farm. They were just a job lot of barn- 
yi ard fowls, getting no attention and producing no income 
‘Anybody can raise chickens,” pve 1 the school teacher, 
so the next year she got a 150-egg incubator and started 
Then she got a 300-egg incubator and by fall had 800 young 
chickens. They were a mixed lot but her hopes ran high 
There was no modern henhouse on the place. The cold fall 
rains came, roup set in, and the chicks were soon a sorry lot 
Miss Simons went to the county agent. He got a man from 
the extension department of the college to come down and 
show her how to raise poultry. Teacher was willing to be 


termined to quit raising 





leghorns that has reached 


such a high degree of pro- 
duction and form, told me 
that she would not sell any 
of her birds except to one 
whom she knew would ap- 
preciate their lineage and 
the birds themselves, I failed 
at first to grasp the idea. I 





thought it a queer declara- 
tion, to say the least. But 
when I saw the love she has 


for every individual and 
learned how this fellowship 


between breeder and _ birds 
had been established, I real 
ized that she not only has 
sentiment but sense. To put 
such stock in the hands of 
one who could not see their 
value, appreciate and love 
them for their possibilities, 
would be like putting the 
work of a great artist in the 


hands of a junk dealer. 

Every breeder of livestock 
or of plants must feel the same. A. breeder is a true artist 
with high ideals. He is proud ef his animals. They repre- 
sent constant thought. They represent endless care. 

Miss Simons wanted me to grasp the idea that her birds 
were the result of years of never-ceasing attention as well as 
the artist’s vision. I did realize this when I got the testi- 
mony of her brother and the hired help on the farm. And I 
had a full realization of what she meant when I afterwards 
checked up on some of her stock on another farm where it 
had not been given the care that aids in the perfection of 





Two of the laying houses on Mound Springs farm 


scrubs and selected whit: 
leghorns as her favorit 
breed. The following spring 
she paid $4 a hundred for 
her first eggs for setting. The 
rats took all but ten of 160 
the first night they were in 
a coop. Then she got rat- 
proof coops. She continued 
to study. She was no quitter 

By fall of the third year 
she had 400 leghorn pullets 
and 1,100 mixed pullets. It 
was then she built a semi- 
monitor house for 150 hens. 
She put 400 of the leghorn 
pullets in it and lost two or 
three every day. They would 
not lay. She was feeding just 
corn and oats and water. 

The extension man came 
again in December. He 
found roup, chickenpox, diph- 
theria, lice, rheumatism, 
gleet, tuberculosis and intes- 
tinal worms. Why? Because 
she had crowded 400 birds into a house intended for 150; 
because the builder of the house had not followed directions, 
He had made the windows tight where windows were to be 
open, or covered with cloth. 

But this bit of misfortune was what was needed to jar this 
teacher and her family loose from preconceived notions of 
how to raise poultry. From then on she has never deviated 
one iota from the teachings of the poultry department of 
the state college in regard to housing, feeding, breeding or 
sanitation. 

Miss Simons bought 500 day-old chicks the following 
spring and started in right. 
She builf a second semi- 


taught. It was then she de- 












proper mating 

With exactly the same 
blood back of the chicks, 
they will mature into in- 
ferior birds when the proper _4e 
care has been lacking. While 
blood will tell it does not : 
tell all unless encouraged by , 
proper feed and care. I 
have had other breeders tell 
me the same thing—that we 
they did not want their fine 
birds to fall into the hands 
of those who have no equip- 2 
ment for their proper care, Sh 
or the love for them that 


alone will assure that proper 
care 





“One may have the finest 

breeding in their flock,” says 

Miss Simons, “and yet fail. 

One may have the best of 

buildings and fail utterly. 

One may give the proper 

feed and care and still the 

results may be. disappoint- 

ing. If any one of these 

four essentials — breeding, 

housing, feeding and care — 

are lacking, the other three will not bring full success with 
iltry.” I will enlarge upon these points later. I want 


von to become more intimately acquainted with the woman 
who made this declaration. Then, and not until then, will 
you understand what she means when she declares that she does 
not want to sell her birds to one who does not love poultry. 

For eleven years Miss Simons was a teacher. She went 
home seven years ago to care for her aged mother and to 
keep house for her brother on a 200-acre farm. The hens 
kept at that time usually stole their nests and brought forth 
their hatches out of the weeds and hidden recesses that 


Another of the houses used by Celia Simons 


monitor house and did not 
overcrowd it. These birds 
ranked first for the breed in 
production in the farm flock 
poultry record work. They 
netted her, “more than I 
ever cleared teaching,” she 
said, “and were a big help 
in making fifty-cent corn 
pay farm expenses.’ 

I wanted you to know “the 
trials and tribulations” of 
this remarkable woman so 
you would not think she 
failed to serve her appren- 
ticeship in poultry raising 
just as every other success- 
ful breeder and raiser has 
had to do. Poultry success 
comes by the sweat of the 
brow and by patient study. 
Even when the poultry ex- 
tension department stands 
ready to help with the farm 
flock, there must be willing 
cooperation on the part of 
the poultry raiser or the teachings are of no value. 

The blue ribbons and silver cup her birds have won repre- 
sent the teachability of this teacher. It is now her turn to 
go out temporarily as extension teacher to show others how 
to give their farm flocks proper care. Celia Simons studied 
in the school of hard knocks. She paid a heavy tuition but 
she got a diploma at last—not a college diploma in poultry 
raising, but a working knowledge that nets her around $2,000 
a year from her flock. 

If you could look in on Celia Simons any winter day, you 
would understand what it means to (Continued on page 125 
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The time to think about your battery is when you buy it. 
The more real thought you give it then, the less you'll 
have to worry about it later. 

It’s the fellow that buys “ any old battery” who sits by the 
roadside ten miles from nowhere and thinks and thinks. 

Pick out a battery that has a world-wide reputation 
among motorists for long, dependable service and you 
can’t go far wrong. 

Any Exide owner will gladly tell you that Exide Batteries 
live a long time and give splendid, ample service during 
their entire life. 

The first cost of Exides is lower than ever before — the 
last cost is kept remarkably low because of minimum repair 
bills and unexpected months of usefulness. They are truly 
economical, 


EXIDE PRICES for automobile batteries FARM POWER AND LIGHT. A 

are from $17.65 up, according to size and majority of all farm light and power plants 
eographical location. There is an Exide have Exide Batteries. Make sure that yours 

for every car— and for your radio. is a long-life Exide. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


Do your battery thinking early | 
| 
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New 1924 


X-RAY 


ARE AUTOMATIC 


BROODERS 
NEW 
LOW 
PRICES! 


Due to greatly increased 
sales which means lower 
operating costs, we again 
give you benefit of reduced 
X-Ray prices. Heating 
plant in X-Ray is in the 
center. Regulated auto- 
matic flame control—per- 
fectly insulated walls. No 
beat is generated that is 

not held and used, thus, one gallon of 
oil makes the hatch, Nothing is wasted. 

With X-Ray batching heat is more even and 
sure. Heat is deflected evenly on the eggs from 
double giass top which allows operator to see 
thermometer and entire hatching chamber with- 
out lifting the lid. 

Hundreds of poultry experts are using from 
1 to 20 X-Rays. Ask for their names. 

Buy the 400-egg X-Ray Incubator. Make 
money selling baby chicks to neighbors and oth- 
ers. Write now for revised price list and New 
1924 Free X-Ray book which describes 21 exclu- 
sive features and tells why X-Ray hatches every 
fertile egg and is positively automatic in opera- 
tion. We prepay transportation charges. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
330 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 


T”:" HEA 
OF Ts ti the Hen 
26 points of 


Superiority over other makes 


iagebapee diseovery and 
Hecate of 30 years study sud 
Portes. ~— = incubator master 


iNcUBATOR. 


Poar sizes, Of) or Mestrie Shipped Prepaid. 
ual heat, Exclusive patented 


‘ae, 
HEAT Moth: 
Incindes @ comparison of 


pt 
PORTER INCUBATOR CO., 302 Porter Ave., Bisir, Neb. 


PARK’S BARRED ROCKS 


BRED-TO-LAY 200-EGG STRAIN—CHICKS 
EGGSGrand Hens, mated with pure Parks 200-Egg 
strain males. Will greatly improve the laying oualities 
of any flock. SHEPPARD'S ANCONAS. 
Eggs and Beauty. These t wostrains bred on 
our own farm. Prices moderate. Also Leg- 
horns, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Anconas from heavy-laying, purebred flocks. 
Circular. Bank reference. 


Mid-Oak Poultry Farm, Route 4, Box 106, Bloomington, ilinois | 


Don’t Lose Baby Chicks | 


CE RMO0ZO NE, for 25 years the reliable remedy, 
will rid them of Roup, Colds, Bowel Trouble, etc., 
and keep them healthy. ‘“‘A wonder worker."’ Used 
by hundreds of thousands. Get it at drug or seed 
store, or order of us by card—75c and $1.50 sizes, deliv- 
ered. Postman will collect.No extra charge.Order today. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 
LEE’S LICE KILLER) 


The Old Reliable. Has proven itself year after year the one | 
sure way torid poultry oflice, mites, bedbugs, body lice | 
and such vermin. Paint or spray onroosts, etc. Nodust- | 
ing, dipping, greasing, handling. Get it at your drug orseed 
store,or write usfor particulars and valuable free book. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PURE-BRED POULTRY ™oz,¢ 


able varieties. Also EGGS and BABY 
CHICKS, Incubators, Brooders Grain Sprout- 
ers, Supplies, Garden Seeds. low 

chel's Pe ii mailed ©. Address 


cut 
2 Poultry Farm. Box 10, Monmouth, Miincis 


NORTHLAND LAYERS 


English S.C. White Leghorn, Tom Barron strain—the 
big, lopped combed type. Leading pen Illinois National 
Ege Laying Contest. 10% discount on early orders for 
Hatching Eggs and Chicks. Catalogue free. 

Northland Farms, Dept. 20, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


First prize Chicago Winners. Heavy layers. 
Quality eggs. Sturdy Chix. Free Catalog 


WYANT BROS., Box 80, Thorntown, Indiana | 


We have a special offer for youon | 

quality arene chix. Write for 

pence it sefore placing your order 
Allleading Varieties. Member Mid-West B.C. A 
Silver Spring Hatchery, Box H, Abingdon, Il. 


Big Poultry Catalog Free—Turkeys, Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, Guineas, Eggs, Baby Chicks, Incubators 
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Farmers Prices. Box K, Poultry Farm, Janesville, Binnesota 


|due to mechanical injuries such as the 








MASH HOPPER 


The accompanying picture shows the 
mash hopper recommended by the Mis- 
souri poultry department to visitors at 
the Missouri state fair. It is easy to con- 
struct and will save feed and time. Make 
it six feet long for each 100 hens. 

A laying mash suggested was made up 
as follows: bran, 200 pounds; shorts 
200 pounds; cornmeal, 200 pounds ds and 
tankage, 150 pounds. 


INCUBATOR POINTERS 

Look ae to the lamp. Boil the 
ee ap icarbonate of soda water. 
Supply a new wick. Empty out any old 
oil that remains in the lamp; it may con- 
tain water. 

See about the thermometer. Shake the 
mercury out into the tube and back into 
the bulb several times to make sure it 
is working freely. If a clinical thermometer 
is at hand, test the incubator thermometer 
with it by inserting the bulb of both in 
water of about 105 degrees. When doing 
this be sure not to use water that is too 
hot. 

Disinfect the hatching chamber by 
spraying or mopping out the interior wi 
a good disinfectant. Carbolic acid five 
parts to ninety-five parts of water is 
good, but any reliable disinfectant will 

Oo. 

If all these things are looked into several 
weeks before the machine is wanted, there 
will be ample time to secure any repairs 
needed and the machine will be ready when 
the busy depap: season comes around. 
—M. 


WHY HENS GO LAME 


Poultrymen hear this question from 
some fellow breeder, “I have a hen that is 
lame; what is the trouble?’’ Lameness is 
| sometimes caused by rheumatism due to 
exposure to drafts or dampness. In most 
cases an improvement of the roosting 
quarters will cause this condition to dis- 
appear without other treatment. 

Sometimes lameness in one leg ac- 
companied by rapid emaciation is a sign 
of tuberculosis. In such cases a post- 
mortem should be made to see if there 
are grayish spots on the liver as these are 
an additional symptom of tubercu- 
losis. 

Some cases of lameness are probably 


kicks of farm animals or the activities of 
the male birds. That type of lameness 
usually disappears in a few days. Bumble- 
foot or an abscess on the foot may 
make a bird very lame. It can be caused 
by jumping from high perches to hard 
floors until the foot is badly bruised. 
Thorns, nail pricks or broken glass may 
cause infected cuts on a bird’s foot. 

Foot abscesses should be lanced by 
making a wide incision to remove the 
cheesy pus. Then wash the wound with 
iodine, bandage and isolate the bird where 
| it will ‘only walk on clean straw. Bumble- 
foot must be a very painful condition for 
a bird so the wound should be treated as 
carefully as possible. The inflammation 
may spread up the leg and cripple the 
bird so it will have to be killed unless care 
is taken to keep dirt out of the wound.— 
R. G. K., Mich, 
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: That’s What They Say 


about at the Queen in hundreds of letters 

we receive from Queen users similar to one from 
Mrs, Eno. Onken, Charles City, lowa, who wrote: 
“Of all the incubators we have used, the Queen 
is the best built and always hatches a big per- 
centage of good, big fluffy chicks, that folks are 
anxious to get as soon as they are out of the 


Queen Incubators 


giite 3 with eeemppetines. ‘ It is 
tehed from tors 
healthier — it is because the 
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Queen 
tions 

lucing 


name for free catalog of neubators, 
Brooder Stoves, a — (71) 


Brooders, Brood 
QUEEN INCUBATOR COMPANY 
1118 No. 14th St., 





ite PREVENTATIVE 
hig medicated water Sieiyeively trom the first, 
id. We GUARANTEE ey will not de- 
they will grow faster on 30 pe 
that blood tests next bpd At a is nt 
no reactors.’’ You can este te the loss of 
IAROK yk ~ Ho. L- 


oea by the a of 
you, or we don’t want on of ¥ 

have spent y this seally © a white 

Y. Your money back if i 


con preventative: ORDER TODS 
1.25, 


Prices: Sufficient medicine to medicate 6 Ly ot water 
sufficient for 24 galions $3.00, sufficient for 48 gallons only 
You Take No Risk in With Us. 


The H. M, Spahr Breeding Estate 
Dept. 14D Spahr, Frederick County, Sates 
Send for our pese catalog fully describing ‘‘SMOKE EM," the 

cold, roup, canker, diphtheria and chicken- -pox 
cure, used and >t by the most successful valrymee in 
America. Our low prices and "mtales upon request. Send for. it 


The H. M. Spahr Breeding Estate 
Dept. 14C Spahr, Frederick County, 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


our lively and Vigerous chicks from bred- 
to-lay and exhibition hens. They will make you 
money for they have the qualit ‘A and egg laying 
habit bred into them. A trial will convince you. 
All —y~ 4 varieties. Safe delivery. Prepaid. 
Prices t. Bank reference. Big, il!ustrated 


Ww. 
BRED CHICKS 
oe » husky chicks from free 
B80 te 280 coe bene. Len vcines 


1006 live delivery nteed. 
Sliver Ward Hatchery Sox 31 ° 


GU 
. We 


We hatch and breed Reds exclusively, 

both combs, established 1912, customers 

in 30 AA] prepaid live de livery, 

Circular prices now, Beak reference. 
REDBIRD Lo 7 


_Pouitr a Guide 
ry y describes ID! Sy fondion aod rain 
Hot Water and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- 
ERS—Coal and Oil 
Eggs for Hatching. 
3. W. MULLER 
bt POULTRY PE" S02": 
ap once’ START pon aoe i 
"BABY CHICK 
fut at mailed Ser only a’ nickel. 
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BEST i ing BEST 

paying chic Mens. ducks 

geese & turkeya Fine ore ens ity. 

Fowls, Egos, Baby Chiz a —_ 
4 years experience, ‘with my Med pat 

Catalog and Breeders’ Guide 

W.A.Weber, Box |4, Mankato, Minn. 


cA ab Stock-Chix 


RRE 
ERDALE ‘POUL LTRY FARM 
ALE. N. J. 


an e 
7 Wi hite ~Fy Black Leghorns, Anconas and 
Barrec ks. Very_ Reasonable. ‘ 
Van Driest Farms, Box Y, Ced 

















A MARATHON EGG PRODUCER 

Poultrymen generally concede that it 
seldom pays to keep a hen over a year as 
an egg producer unless her eggs have 
special breeding value. 

Purdue’s Champicn, a white leghorn 
hen out of a hen with an egg record of 192 
eggs in her pullet year, and from a cock 
that was from a 252-egg hen, has now com- 

leted her seventh year. She an by 
aying 217 eggs in 1917. In 1918 she laid 
182 eggs. In her third year she laid 150; 
her fourth, 204; her fifth, or 1921, she laid 
187; in her sixth year, 140; and in her 
seventh year, 1923, 163 eggs, which is a 
good mark for any pullet to aim at. 

In 1920 this hen laid forty-nine eggs in 
forty-nine consecutive days. There is a 
record to emulate. “She is the kind we 
ought to keep as long as possible,” said 
Professor Philips of the poultry depart- 
ment. ‘“The biggest problem the poultry- 
man has is to reproduce his flock, and if 
strains of birds can be bred that lay a 
large number of eggs for a continuous 
number of years, it will be unnecessary to 
raise so many pullets each year.’ 

It is a well-known fact that many heavy 
layers in their pullet year go to pieces 
and fail to lay well in succeeding years. 
Egg production like that given by Pur- 
due’s Champion is profitable over a long 
period of years. 

This hen was fed a grain ration con- 
sisting of 100 pounds of corn, 100 pounds 
of wheat, and fifty pounds of oats. Her 
mash was 100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds 
of wheat middlings and 35 pounds of 
meat-scrap or 50 pounds of tankage. 


LEG BANDS HELP IN CULLING 
Before the pullets are allowed to mix 
on the range with the one-year and two- 
year-old hens, it pays to mark them with 
colored spiral ‘bands. This helps in future 
culling work as the old hens are the birds 
requiring the most severe culling. - In 
raising the heavy breeds I find that few 
hens are very profitable after the second 
year and should not be retained unless 
they have unusual value for breeding 
purposes. 

Three colors of spiral bands are sufficient 
in managing a farm flock. One color for 
pullets, another for year-old hens and the 
other color for the two-year-old birds. As 
the old hens are marketed the bands can 
be removed and slipped in a small box 
for that purpose. Then they can be used 
again in marking the new crop of pullets. 
If such banding work is done it pays to 
keep a small notebook with information 
concerning the bands. 

I find that buyers. of breeding stock 
like to have the birds marked with bands 
so they can distinguish the new purchase 
from their own stock of the same breed. 
Be sure that the leg bands are large 
enough. If they become tight in winter 
the circulation in the foot is impaired and 
this may result in an abscess forming 
under the band or the foot may freeze. 
Numbered bands are necessary in trap- 
nest work. They are also useful to mark 
birds of unusual breeding value which you 
like to recognize easily on the ange or in 
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the thousands of faulty and ine it ma- 
Go anand of fealty cad otis me- 
Do you know that more than 175 — 
chicks a year are hatched in Buckeye I -y 


bators— and that the Buckeye System 
Colony B: brings 150 million of them 
to maturity ? 

Do you realize that Buckeye Incubators 

ers are one of the pow mpi ard 
make the poultry ry bigger and more im- 
Oortant than the wheat crop? 





Do you know that millions of chicks 
are saved every year by 
Buckeye Incubators and Brooders? 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Incubators and Brooders 
963 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Buckeye 


Incubators & Brooders 












If you are interested the new Buckeye cata- 

log will tell you why lots and lots of poultry- 

men are finding it difficult to make 9 

pay, while others are making big 

This is a book of real i 

than a catalog because it tells you facts about 
try raising that will be pful regard- 
of your experience. 

We want EVERY poultry raiser to read it. 

In sending for this catalog state whether 
icularly interested in incubators, coal- 

Forain < brooders or blue-flame brooders. 
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HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


= wy free circular a order chicke—tells why the 
lack Leghorn is the greatestlayer and most profitable breed 
Pape Write today. A. B. Hampton, Box B, Pittstewn, N. J. 
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New Discovery In Feeding 
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Alliance all the features that insure ogee. PAPACITY 
double walls, copper tank, complete nur: 
rfect heat ‘control through automatic D 
rner, **Tycos”’ thermometer 
held so chicks can’t break it 
— hatching. Brood- 
» Write for low combi- 
sation price today! 
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* Superior Poultry Co., Box S-5, Windsor, Mo 









1 
10,000 prizes. Large catalog.5o. A. A. ZIEMER, Austia, Mina, 





HOW I RAISE GEESE 

Starting with the geese raised from one 
setting of eggs I raised during the last 
three years 57, 58 and 60 goslings. Our 
geese would start laying the first part of 
March and I set the eggs as soon as I can 
get a broody hen. 

I keep chick buttermilk feed before the 
goslings, besides water and grit, and they 
never overeat. After a few weeks I put 
wheat, oats and ground corn in a self- 
feeder and let them fill up on it until they 
are feathered out. Then in July we put 
the oldest ones in a clover patch and they 
have all the water they can splash in, in a 
nearby creek. In the fall we let them fat- 
ten in the cornlot. One year we got $4 
each for sixty geese. The next year, $3.65, 
and last year, $3.50.—Mrs. L. H., Ohio. 


CLEANLINESS ESSENTIAL 

Next to proper feeding there is nothing 
so essential in growing chicks to vigorous, 
profitable layers and breeders as cleanli- 
Be sure the feed is of the highest 
quality and not moldy, dusty, or damp. 

If wet mashes are fed, care should be 
taken not to feed leftovers as a wet mash 
will soon sour or mold. Mix only enough 
for one feeding at a time and if there is 
any left, 
at once or give it to the hogs. Be sure the 
troughs or boards that the wet mash is fed 
on are kept clean. No mattef how sour 
or moldy the mash may be, the chicks will 
eat it if they are hungry enough and bowel 
trouble will be the inevitable result. 

The litter should never be allowed to 
become damp as nothing will cause broode 
pneumonia quicker, When the chicks are 
first put in the brooder house or under the 
hover, an inch and a half of litter will be 
enough, but as they get old enough to 
really scratch, the depth of the litter will 
have to be increased to seven or eight 
inches. 

The milk fountains or vessels should be 
washed every day and thoroly sterilized 
thruout the summer. The water fountains 
should also be washed frequently and care 
be taken to give the chicks clean, fresh 
water every day. 

Experiments show that sour milk is 
better for fowls than sweet milk. It seems 


ness. 


to keep the digestive tract in better con-| 


dition. Sut never change from sweet 
to sour or from sour to sweet. If you start 
feeding it sour, continue feeding it sour | 
thruout the se N. P. 


son. 


LIKES HIS BROODER HOUSE 

We never knew the advantages of 
brooder houses until we built and tried 
one three years ago. Never will we try 
to grow chicks any other way. Our house 
wide and fourteen feet long. 
in all along the front, and 
that the hght cannot get 
back to the rear. It is roofed two w ays; 
two-thirds of the roof sheds to the north 
and one-third to the south. 

It ulong the lower front 
close to the ground. Matched siding was 
used The fi suited, to our notion, 
is tamped clay raised a few inches above 
the outside level and tamped full of 
gravel. It is sanitary, and no vermin 
rode harbor beneath it. A 
stove in the center and a hover for 
the chicks completes the interior. 

"he well the 


is eight feet 
It lets sunshine 
is not so wide 


has window 5 
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or best 
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nts can coal 


inside as as exterior is 


painted with whitewash made from slaked | 


lime, sweet milk and salt; as much salt 
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guaranteed 
and yet you save 14 


Riverside sx5" Cmszt TITeSs 


Riverside Oversize Cord Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles and in actual performance give up to 18,000 miles. 
Can any other tire do more? 
So why not save one-third and use Riverside Cords? 
What mere will any other tise do? Then why pay mere? 
And this 10,000 miles service is backed by a guarantee 
that has stood for fifty-one years. Docs any other tire 
carry a better guarantee? 
Quality is byilt into Riverside Cords 
This guaranteed mileage is built into 
Ward's Riverside Cords. High treads, 
Yin, cedeaon acd ok tm 
This exceptional quality of Ward's 


tires alone has made us the —~ -~s94 re- 
tailers of tires in the country. The 
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eands that Riverside Cords are best. 
You Don’t Risk One Cent 


Before you buy any tires send for River- 
sides. Inspect them. Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 
or $15.00 more. 


Send them back if you do not find them the equal of any 
first-quality oversize cord made. We will refund your money. 


These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 
CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size. 
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Walter Schworm, 
Nessen City, Mich. 
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HONOR-BILT 

FOr fifty years Myers 
Pumps have led the field. 
Myers Cog-Gear Hand Pump, 
Electric House Pump and 
Self-Oiling Bulldozer Power 
Pump are but three of this 
world famous line. Ali low 

{n cost, simple, dependable. 
(10) Myers means bichest-qual- 
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ONE MILLION BABY CHIX FOR 1924 
| Pure Bred Baby Chix from high class heavy laying strains, free range, healthy stock. 95% live 
| delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. Send for free Catalog. Order from this ad and save time. 
} Reference, Merchants and Hino, National Bank, Peoria, Il. 
Varieties Prices on 
5. C White and prowe Leghorns - 
Barred Rocks—S. Red 
| Anconas—R. C Reds Ww hite and Buft Rock 
W yandottes— White and Buff Orpingtons 
| Brahmas— Langshans— Minorcas 
| Assorted, Odds and Ends 
THE F. & H. HATCHERY 


100,000 BABY CHICKS 


Pure bred, free range, High Grade S. C. Reds with prize win- 
ner male birds from Des Moines lowa Coliseum. 
Pure Tom Barron, 8. C. W. Leghorns. Hens culled by 


Winter layers Order chicks now and have az well ie 


pallets that will lay in winter. Pos delivery ce 


ata og. Exas $7 100, $60—1000. ¢ icks both’ kinds $20~100 
MRS. MARY GINN, INDIANOLA, [OWA 
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from Health Perentege, Get our new 
Baby _ - Book. I t’s FREE to you. 
Hatchery 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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HI-QUALITY Baby Chix and 4 mos. pullets. Ten 
| Varieties. Catalog. Boyer’s Hatchery, Thorntown, Ind, 








as lime and enough milk to make a good 
aint. This makes the house much lighter. 
)very .nook is soaked with whitewash as 
it is cheap and is a good deodorant. 

We do not use a brooder but prefer a 
stove and hover. About 300 chicks go 
into the brooder house at one time and all 
grow up together. It is uphill work to 
have two sizes in the same house, as we 
learned by trial, so we fill it once for the 
entire season. If we have other chicks 
later, we care for them in smaller coops. 

Our brooder house cost us about ten 
dollars for roofing and nails and we built 
it ourselves from scraps and ends left 
from building over our house. Such a house 
is worth a hundred dollars to any chicken 
raiser in a year’s time. We would build 
a second one if we needed it.—G. W. B.., 
Ohio, 


MAKING PALS OF POULTRY 
Continued from page 120 

make pals with poultry. You would find 
her sitting on the floor of her henhouse 
with some bit of dainty from the house 
—a boiled potato or something—calling 
her birds to her to eat out of her hand 
And she can catch and handle everyone 
of them. They not only know their 
names but understand a great deal she 
says to them. Her birds are not afraid. 
When she or her brother goes into the 
henhouse, the birds fly upon them like 
a flock of tame pigeons. I was willing 
to believe she could “talk up egg pro- 
duction” as she claimed, when I saw 
how chummy she is with her flock. 

“They have a hopper of mash before 
them all the time, but I come into the 
house every forty-five minutes to open 
the trapnests, and each time I bring 
something to feed from my hand, and 
they learn to look for my coming. When 
I speak to them from the outside, they 
are waiting at the door for me to enter. 
When I sit down and talk to them and 
pet them, they get so excited with the 
joy of it that they go eat a little more 
mash and take another drink; and be- 
fore the effect of the excitement has 
abated I am back again. All day long 
I am coaxing them to eat a little more 
mash, and that makes more eggs.” 
you believe it? Ido. You know a dog 
will do best for a loving master; the 
race horse will go a little faster for a 
kind jockey; the cow will give a little 
more milk for a favorite caretaker. 

Leghorns are as wild as prairie chick- 
ens if not handled carefully. Miss Simons 
would not allow anyone with an unusual 
dress, or with a loud, boisterous voice 
that would frighten the flock to enter 
the yards or house. “Fright will throw 
the birds into a molt,” she says. “Any 
sudden change in feeding or feed will 
also do it. A sudden molt means that 
the hens have stopped laying. But a 
norma! molt can occur and the hens will 
continue to lay if they are fed properly. 
The birds need plenty of the proper 
feed to produce eggs and feathers at the 
same time.” 

Now do you see why Miss Simons 
does not want any of her pets of fine 
breeding to fall into the hands of one 
who might give them poor care or no 
care at all? When she sells hatching 
eggs she feels differently. 

I want you to see that success with 
poultry comes from years of study, hard 
work, attention to details, and regular- 
ity. Like one in charge of a fine dairy 
herd, the keeper of poultry must be on 
the job as regularly as a railroad man. 
There can be few days off. Nor can one 
expect to net $2,000 a year from a farm 
flock without paying heed to breeding, 
feeding, housing, sanitation and care. 

Do not expect to buy cheap eggs, baby 
chicks or breeding stock from one who 
gives such care. Time is valuable when 
thus applied to perfecting quality and 
production. The breeder is a high-class 
artist, and one must pay well for art. 
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Lower an inverted 
glass into water. The 
water can not enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood o 
the Clark Grave V 
acts the same as the 
inverted glass. 
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“Eternity” does not compromise 


NLY that burial protection which is absolute and per- 

manent has any meaning whatever when considered 
in thought of Eternity. Absolute and permanent protection 
is assured by the Clark Grave Vault. 


This vault by utilizing an immutable law of Nature keeps 
out water and protects against the destructive elements in 
the ground. During the many years it has been in use the 
Clark Vault has never failed. It is made of Keystone Copper 
Steel. 

Leading funeral directors gladly supply the Clark Grave 
Vault because they know it is the standard of protection. 
They deliver with each vault our guaranty for fifty years. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no protection at alil 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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powwsding you neve gritand ambition. Then he willstart you on thesame 


Bernard Wri 
his ~ apie , 
was that he was put on earthforthe purposeof earninga goodliving 

himself and hisfamily. He did not want toleave the country ,andso he 


Why don’t YOU make 
money, like Wright did? 


t, nowa Fuller Manat Topeka,spent the greaterpart of 
the plow. The great lesson helearnedfrom this. heaays, 
or 





looked around forsome work that would give him a real business of his 
own, right in his home community, where he knew the people so well. 
Wright chanced upon a Fuller Brush advt. (similar to this one you are 
now reading), asking for men of real ambition who wanted to start a 
business of their own right at home. Helost notimeingettingin touwwh 
with the nearest Fuller Branch office. Wright never had any sellihig 
experience, but he found that this was not necessary, for 


Fuller trains you in Salesmanship FREE 
and you earn while learning. 


Wright became a Fuller Manright there and then, andsince that day he hasearned more than he 
ever thought he wascapable of earning. Hesets hisearnings, ard then goes out and earns mere. 
Heis his own boss, andlikeevery Fuller Man, he ishappier inhis work than any other business 
he could be in. So, whether you are 20 or 50 years old, Fuller would like to hear from you, 


to success that 
of men who are now high-earning salesmen. (See our full-page color 


advt.), page 164, this issue). 


Write for this book 


“Out of the Rut,” telling how scores of men found their real success since 
joining Fuller, and showin 

uller Brush Co., 1086 
hear promptly from the nearest Fuller Branch Sales Office. ©) The PF. B. Oo. @ 


how YOU can do the same. Address, The 
indsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., and you will 
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Army SPECIALS! | 


Send no money—pay on arrival. Examine goods 
and if you are not more than satisfied with your 
bargain, we will gladly return your money 


Guaranteed 


months wear 
‘S-Field py 
Shoe ' 


$998 







Sizes 
5 to 12 


U.S. Army Field Shoes. Made of the best leather obtain- 


able, soft toe, bellows tongue; glove finish inside; solid | 


almost 
Special 


leather counter. Three full super quality soles, 
impossible to wear them out. Sizes § to 12. 
price Plus Postage $2.98 


ARMY HOB NAIL SHOES 


same as above but have hob nails In sole 25 
and heel. Sizes 7 to 12. $3.25 Pius Postage $3. 





U.S. Army campaign hats made of pure wool felt. 
A very serviceable and practical hat for farmers, camp- 
ers and Boy Scouts. he best grade of wool felt was 
used in making these hats. Sises 644 ne 7“. Easily 
worth 3 times our price of $1.29 Plus Postage. 


U.S. SALVAGE Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


St.Paul % °° Minn 


A NEW WAY 
TO GET YOUR CLOTHES 


ABSOLUTELY 


and Make Big Money durin Lo ey = = 
time camething different, better, big- 
ger, more liberal than any offer ever 
made. Lower prices — better clothes— 
bigger cash profits—express or post- 
age paid on everything. 


DOUBLE PAY 


Free Clothes and Cash Profits Be- 
sides. You can easily earn $30.00 cash, 
extra, every week during your spare 
time, taking orders for our made-to- 
measure clothes. We don’t ask you to use 
_. cash profits for your own clothes. 

hat’s not our way of doing business, 
Ours is a new and better plan. 

Fifty-six stytish, real cloth samples—FREE 
colored fashion plates; inside wholesale prices 
everything FREE. Just drop us aline today 

and we will send complete outfit FREE 















SPENCER MEAD CO., Dept.¢-254 Chicago 








pay 


To quickly obtain some good agents in 
territory where we are not represented, 
we offer one man in each community the 
chance to obtain our finest all wool $30.00 
suit free and $5 to $25 daily in spare 
time introducing our guaranteed made to 
order suits, $18 and up. Special offer ex- 
pires not later than January ist, 1925 so 
if interested write at once for full details, 
Just your name and address ona postcard 
brings prompt reply. 

AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
Established 1888 Dept. 3020, Chicago 


G ORDER 
MADE RAI 


Write te 
Gaton'se. ne ron” iss 6. 































GOOD YEAR RAINCOAT FREE 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 6853-R Goodyear Build- 
ing, Somens City, Mo. »is making an offer to send 
a handsome raincoat free to one person in each 
locali or ‘who will show and recommend it to 
friends write today. 





If you want one, 
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THE FARM ELECTRIC PROBLEM 

Continued from page 15 
cessfully undertake this business. We 
|have overcome this difficulty by en- 
|ecouraging the farmers to form mutual 
|companies which take the power at sub- 
|stations or other central distributing 
points, and build the lines necessary to 
| deliver it to the consumer. The mutual 
companies take the responsibility for col- 
lecting from their menfbers at rates 
sufficient to pay the United States for the 
power and to pay the cost of maintaining 
their own systems. 

“In most cases, on the Minidoka tract, 
the lines as originally built have had 
about four subscribers to the mile, and 
each farmer has paid in from $100 to $150. 
| This means from $1.50 to $2 per acre of 
the subscribers’ farms. The farmers have 
lfelt that the mere fact that electricity 
was available increased the value of the 
farm from $10 to $20 per acre. In other 
words, this represents to them the capi- 
talized value of electric service. You will 
see, therefore, that by this means we have 
in a very simple way accomplished the 
elimination of the necessity for figuring 
heavy interest charges against the electric 
| lines. The investment in the line is ab- 
| sorbed in the increase in value of the farm. 
| Of course, a private electric company 
would not get any benefit from this un- 
earned increment. 

“Our farmers are very proud of what 
they have accomplished and are very well 
satisfied with the way the whole scheme 
operates. At the same time, the Reclama- 
tion Service has kept its end of the venture 
on a strictly business basis and is receiving 
a reasonable return on its investment in 
power-house, transmission lines and sub- 
stations.”’ 

On the Minidoka project the power is 
wholesaled by the ociemaitiin Service 
at a prema, os government rate and it is 
questionable whether this low cost could 
be duplicated elsewhere without amortiz- 
‘ing the principal and gradually getting 
rid of the interest charge. This rate is 
| based on a charge of $2 per month per 
| kilowatt of maximum demand for the 
| equiv alent of the first 50 hours’ use of the 
| maximum demand for the month; 3 cents 
per kwh for the next 50 hours’ use of the 
maximum demand; 2 cents per kwh for the 
next 50 hours’ use of the maximum de- 
| ms and; 1 cent per kwh for the next 150 
| hours’ use of the maximum demand; and 
| 42 cent per kwh for all energy used in 
}excess of 300 hours’ use of the maximum 
demand. In operation this rate gives the 
contractor an opportunity to get very 
che: ap energy if his load factor can be kept 
high by the proper use of different electri- 
| cal appliances. Some of the rural com- 

| panies have built up their load factor to 
such an extent that there have been 
|months when their average cost per kwh 
| for energy has been.as low as 1.6 cents. 
| ‘The uses made of electricity on the Mini- 
| doks a project are typical of what we may 
expect elsewhere after the extension of 
| rural lines increases. The electricity is used 
| for lighting, of course, wherever current is 
|obtained. In the house the farmers’ 
i asteed haye turned first to the electric 
| iron, for the record shows that more than 
seventy-five percent of the farms have 
this labor-saving device. The washing 
machine is second choice despite the high 
for between one-third and one-half 
of the farmers’ wives report its use. 
Electric cooking devices and ranges are 
increasing in use, and then follow spol | Ha 
ances which are so common in the city 
| homes such as hot plates, grills, toasters, 
} vacuum cleaners, water-heaters, perco- 
laters, sewing machines, heating pads, 
curling irons, vibrators, coffee-urns, etc. 
But the farmer always is a handy) —_——_——___ 
mechanic, and with the introduction of 
electricity on the farm he is likely to be 
a handy electrician. On the Minidoka 
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Crippled 


1924 


Infantile Paralysis 


This is Claude Snyder, whose leg and 
foot were deformed by Infantile 
Paralysis for 5 years before coming 
to McLain Sanitarium. Pictures 
were taken 7 months apart. Read 
parents’ letter and write them: 
“*“We cannot thank you enough for 
what you have done for our son Claude. 
We are proud of his foot, and never 
lose an Day Sey! tosay 
a rd for McLain’s. 
il be 4 ‘glad to answer all 
letters. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Snyder, 
Francisco, Indiana. 


See of 
rippled 
Children 
should know about 
McLain <a a thor- 
caghly ly equip pped private in- 


oted exclusively 
tothetreatmentof baggy ae 


ities Paralysis, 
“Book of References” sent free. 


McLAIN Ss 
986 Aubert Ave. St. 


Top-Coat 


Guaranteed Waterproof 
: H frst quality Reefer 
‘Top-Coat for auto or street wear. 
Made of pasnee Ly cloth. 
rich tan color. Abso- 























every garment, 8 
bad wea Worn with or with- 
gut belt Gi Cuts oners ast ond % ‘Special ilored 


0 Insure a 
—— cronly $3.98." ° 





ity Wie $23 


Compare this coat with higher 
priced coats costing $8 to $10. Your 


money back if not delighted Order 
before sale ends. Not more than 2 
coats toa customer at this price. 


| Send no money 
: Geter rea S3npiugy botag, 
ay on x: P) e 

on arrival. 8 ines 32 too, Mens- 

ure chest over pull you_ now 

wear, P. ou risk nothing. 

now. A postal will do. 








NE reliable man in each un- 
occupied territory to represent 
us. Product APPROVED by 
ALL STANDARDS. Pleasant work 
and a wonderful opportunity for a 
part or all of your time. Experience 
not necessary. We train you for the serv- 
ice of protecting property against light- 
ning, and issue a certificate to you. Wr':e 
us today—don’t put it off. 


Hawkeye Lightning Rod Company 


S10N. 17th St. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 











EARN FROM ‘10 TO ‘30 A DAY 


No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
sngueves Powers Well Machine 

A one-man outfit. Bores through any 
kind of soil, ¥) to 100 feet in 10 hours. 






Drilla th through hardest rock. 
water wherever it is to be had. 
Se - a rite todas for free catalog. 
" Mw A rices, easy-payment plan. 
ESSER usu ure. co. Clarinda, la..Box 356 





“*«é 
Become our local salesman 
@® selling high-grade shoes di- 
rect to wearer. Quick seller 


and good commission. Experience not requ 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO., 230 € ST., BOSTON, MASS, 














project, the farmers lost no time in devising 
home-made brooders equipped with carbon 
flament lamps to supply the necessary 
heat to keep the little chicks warm. Man 
a farmer now has a motor belted to a bae 
shaft which drives a pump, milk sepa- 
rator, grindstone, feed-grinder and numer- 
ous other appliances for labor-saving. One 
of the greatest assets of electricity, how- 
ever, is in the pumping of water particu- 
larly on irrigation and livestock farms. 

“The National Committee on the Re- 
lation of Electricity to Agriculture has 
a broad problem of research,” says Dr. 
White, “and we do not expect to find 
the answer immediately. However, we 
have every facility ‘at hand; for’ in elec- 
trying these ten communities we have 
everything under our control and will sup- 
ply the farmers free of cost any kind of 
electrical equipment that we can think 
of for the purpose of giving it a thoro 
test under farm conditions, and thefarmers 
themselves ‘set in’ on the tests. I think 
the statement made by Thomas A. Edison 
is highly significant when taken in con- 
nection with the work which our committee 
is try ing to do: ‘In the next twenty-five 
years,’ says the electrical wizard, ‘many 
industries requiring large amounts of 
labor and a small investment in equip- 
ment will be taken from the big centers 
of population to the country communities. 
L hese will not be operated during the peak 
load.on the farms, thus resulting in dove- 
tailing or staggering of agricultural and 
industrial labor load.’ 

“We are going to unjoint the farm busi- 
ness puzzle and put it together again ap- 
plying electricity wherever possible. We 
hope it will not be the same old farm when 

e get thru with it. We hope to work out 
welll and means of carrying the processes 
of the farm products farther along on the 
farm before they are turned over to the 
public. Possibly I can illustrate this most 
quickly by referring to the ways in which 
our forests, twenty-eight percent of which 
are now on farms, are handled. We believe 
many by-products can be manufactured 
from woodlots and turned into cash, once 
our ‘farming load’ has been reorganized 
and we employ machinery more generally. 

‘But in order to take full advantage of 
electricity we are quite likely to find it 
ecessary to redesign much of our farm 
machinery so that it may be operated over 
a longer period by electricity, possibly run- 
ning more slowly, employing less horse- 
power and adopting electric devices, etc. 

“Our committee intends to take into 
consideration all of these subjects to- 
gether with the problems involved in the 
stepping down of power for the individual 
farmer’s use, in extension of lines from 
substations, and how much und by what 
method the farmer can pay for service in 
terms of what he gets for his products.” 

The committee will find a good deal of 
data bearing on the questions of coopera- 
tive construction of hght and power lines 
versus private ownership, whether it pays 
the farmer to put in his own transformer 
or leave it to the company, and whether 
the farmer should pay for the meter used 

m his farm. As already indicated, data 
of this kind has been gathered periodically 
by the interior department on the reclama- 
tion projects. However, the perusal of a 
number of reports seems to show the need 
for careful and unbiased study of the 
problem involved. For instance, one 
group of farmers find it more to their liking, 
whether to their pecuniary advantage or 
lot, to own their own power lines and 

iunsformers; but when they do so, balk 

t paying an annual deprec iation charge, 

d consequently the engineers report that 

e line is in bad repair. The farmer in 
the end, of course, will pay for the upkeep 
by a heavy assessment. In the mes antime, 
should they sell their farms, those who 

urchase are not likely to inquire very 

dees into the condition of their lines 
iurnishing power to the farms and thus 
fall heir to a surprise assessment, 
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WORK SHIRT 
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of value in 


work shirts = 


As good as it looks! 


The attractive appearance of ‘‘ Big Yank” A Big CRE 





work shirt is backed by its comfort and dura- 1. Big, oversize 

bility. Fabfics are sturdier and closely woven. 2. Extra wide over- 

Oversize throughout. Points of strain are re- 4 ee 

* ee ° > 4 

inforced. “Big Yank” gives you most for 4. Gulls wide and ex. 

your money. tra long 

2 5. Reinforced faced 
Ask your dealer for “‘Big Yank’’ in your size 6. we eet 

opening. d 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY % See pe Ouang 








212 WEST MONROE STREET a shits 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS oe. 











vit ws Boy s’ Two Pant Suits 
We Are Manufacturers 


ORDER FROM US 
Delivered to you at these Low Factory Prices 


Attract- Nobby 
23 ively made 48 patterns of 
of newest Brow Bs 
— materials $ = Blak, 


All = rown, Wool Green 
, eC y., Mix- overstripes 








Green and com- 
Wool. ver- ture binations. 
plaids. 


In sending your order let us know if your Boy is large or sm: all 
for his age. Every sale is made with a guarantee of perfect 
satisfaction or money refunded. 


Send us no money—Pay Postman 


THE BOYS SUIT co. OF AMERICA 
16th and Monticello Ave. - Norfolk, Va. 


Reference—National Bank of Commerce 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
We will publish as 


agree with them or with us. 
permit. 


many reasonable letters as our space will 





BELIEVES IN SYSTEM 

I want to agree with what “A well-known 
farmer” said about long days on the farm, under 
Editorial Comments. 

I have operated a 157-acre farm this past season 
on which was grown and harvested in due season, 
20 acres of wheat, 21 acres of oats, 36 acres of corn, 
10 acres of kafir and about 8 acres of prairie hay. 
I had a hired man three weeks in the spring and 
had a neighbor help me a day and a half staking 
hay and grain. I milked 3 cows, took care of 30 
head of hogs and helped my wife raise 300 chickens, 
and never during the summer days, or any other 
days, put in more than eleven hours. 

My work never crowded me so much that I 
didn't at all times see the end. I think it was all 
due to system and careful planning to make no 
useless moves OF unnecessary running around. I 
planned my chores so as to concentrate as much 
as possible and avoid all useless steps. When I 
went to the barn in the morning, the milk bucket 
was taken along and hung upside down over a pe 
in a clean place. I gave the horses their hay an 
grain, then proceeded to milk; by the time this 
was done, breakfast was ready. 

After breakfast. the hogs were looked after and 
then I was ready to harness and go to the field. 
I usually got to the field about 7:45, quit at 11:45, 
back again at 1 and quit at 5:30. My horses kept 
up, and neighbors often remarked that I must be a 
good feeder, but the condition of my horses was due 
to the fact that they had plenty of time to eat and 
recuperate. One large team that handled the heav 
work never received more than two and one-half 
quarts of oats each day or eight ears of corn to a 
eer 

A careful systematizing of chores and work will 
many times save at least half the expense of hired 
help.—H. G. D., Kans. 


S. F.’s BILL OF FARE 


For many years I have belonged to the subscribers 
of 8. F., and with the greatest interest watched the 
progress made from time to time. 

Its clean, moral pages or “mental bill of fare” 
create a true healthful fellowship in this immense 
family cirele now numbering nearly a million. The 
value of this cannot be overestimated in all homes, 
particularly in those on the farm. Its pages are 
scanned by hundreds of thousands of eyes, eager 
to glean truths from the experience of others, by 
which much of the old-time drudgery of rural life 
has been eradicated. 

It instructs us how to care for the welfare of our 
families, made in the image of the Master, and 
the creatures entrusted to our care; how to detect 
and build up weak and failing conditions in our 
homes, farmhouses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and to 
improve dairies and poultry yards; how and when 
to buy and market—always with a view to thrift, 
and economy in time, labor and expense, and with- 
out depleting our resources. 

It has helped to keep our young people on the 
farm, at healthful employment, instead of starving, 
or worse, in some city garret, by organizing boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, and ,iving them a start in life, 
many of whom now boast a private bank account 
instead of calling on their overburdened parents for 
necessary and often unnecessary expenditures. 

These valuable lessons in good husbandry, 
economical management and thrift are laying the 
foundation for character, better education and 
good citizenship—a foundation upon which our 
bovs and girls of today may erect such works as 
will outlive the builders ond cued worthy monu- 
ments of the present generation thruout all ages.— 

Pm. &. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF BONUS 


In the January number of S. F. is a_ letter 
signed F. G. H. in regards to the soldier’s bonus. 
All he says is true, but there is one thing they have 
all left out eo far, and I am going to show you that 
side of it 

For fifteen years I was a machinist, but finally 
left the machine shops for the farm. 

When the United States entered the war any 
“trench dodger” could get exemption if he could 
prove he was working on essential war work. A 
machinist made from $30 to $35 in a day's work of 
ten hours. A helper made from $12 to $18 per day. 
These are actual wages made at factories I can name. 

When wé entered the war, I felt that every man 
who could go, should go. I had an auction sale; 
but at the beginning no one knew what to look 
forward to and the bids were low. Hay sold $13.25 
per ton and everything elee accordingly. 

I was above draft age and could have got ex- 
emption on two different counts had I been of 
draft age. I enlisted, and after the United States 

overnment got thru with their deductions I just 
fad $6.40 per month wager. Out of this $6.40 per 
month I had to buy tooth paste, hand soap, 
laundry soap, shaving soap, shoe polish, shoe laces, 
handkerchiefs; and those who used tobacco had to 
buy it. If I hung ont my washing and then went 
on duty someone stole my shirt off the line. I had 





to pay for that shirt out of that $6.40 per month. 
Sometimes the boys were glad to buy somethi 
to eat. Insurance cost me $7.60 per month; an 
the boys had a nice little song about “‘the govern- 
ment pays us $30 per month and deducts ‘a 
Now then, as a machinist I could have made 
my $30 per day with the rest, but as a soldier I had 
to put in five months to make as much as the other 
fellow made in one day. Now how much money 
could a fellow save? Many had bought houses and 
them partly paid for when called. Of couree, 
they made a law that the soldiers did not have to 
pay until six months after discharge, but the fac- 
tories were undergoing readjustment and it was 


more than six months before they could all get 
work, and they lost oqeey Se. came back to 
the farm; everything soared (not , but 


things the farmer used). I paid $30 for a harrow 
that before cost me $15; $40 per ton for hay; $150 
for a wagon that cost $55 before. A $65 Eidaes 
rose to $105. 

Now, how much did I make serving our country? 
But that isn’t all. While we made the sacrifice 
and the other fellow stayed home and literally 
rolled in money, now we are being soaked for the 
payment of the war debt equally or more than the 
other fellow, for he puts his money into tax- 
exempt bonds and thus shirks everything. 

Nations rise thru patriotism ana fall sometimes 
for want of it. We are even paying fo.- the swindles 
and graft. They made us a political iseue and after 
getting the soldiers’ vote, let tis down as easy as 

ible so we would not feel the jar. Now then, 
is it fair? One thing they should remember and 
that is: that the American Legion can, by swingi 
one way or the other, defeat or elect any natio 
candidate that ever comes up.—H. 8., Mich. 


NOT FOR BONUS 


It may be of interest to the readers of S. F. to 
know that at least one ex-eoldier doesn't agree with 
F. G. H. of the January issue with regard to a 
soldier bonus. 

Wouldn't it be a grand and glorious thing if 
four million of our finest and most able young men 
could say, “T Fave to work, Uncle Sam takes 
care of me?” I¢ we ex-soldiers do get the bonus, 
whoever thinks it will be the last we will want? 
Just the beginning, I would say. 

It was years after the civil war before the able- 
bodied veterans received any p@nsion, yet we boys 
couldn't wait until we were home before we began 
clamoring for a bonus. Modesty, what! Do you 
remember those old days, how whole country 
turned out to see us off and wish us luck and a safe 
return? And when we came back they were out 
again. Why? Because we had made some egacrifice 
for country or been willing to do so. 

If the exponents of peace wish to do away with 
war, let them do away with honor and reverence 
for soldiery. There is no surer way of doing this 
than to make the call that comes to be a soldier 
mercenary instead of patriotic. Every ex-soldier's 
motto should be: “Everything for the disabled, 
nothing for the able. It’s a rome | and fine privilege 
to serve with Old Glory.”—G. 8., Kans. 


SOUTHERN BOYS WANT FARM WORK 


For several years we have been sending colored 
boys north to work for the season on farms. We 
have several honest, reliable boys who would like 
to work the crop season, the main object being not 
money but experience. For details write Laurence 
C. Jones, Piney Woods School, Braxton, Miss. 

Note—Mr. Jones has done a remarkable work 
in building and conducting a practical school for 
colored boys and girls.—Editor. 


NEED HELP 


In your January issue under the heading, 
“Almost Angry,” is a letter from C. B. Johnson, 








Now I hope that you have not formed the im- 
pression that N. Y. state is ene ome by 
antiquated relics of the stone, or ould say, 
bone (head) age. We have a few, it is true, but 
they are rather rare. I should say Johnson would 
look well in a museum (if they would have him). 
The people of the aforementioned age were ex- 
cusable in that they knew no better, and, to be 
charitable, I guess that is Mr. Johnson's trouble. 
Every once in a while one gets away, you know. 

I notice that he invites you to name time and 
place for a “meeting.” Quite melodramatic! He 
must think you have a lot of time to waste just 
for the doubtful pleasure of getting your hands 
dirty. He also gives his physical specifications. 
Doesn't he think anyone ever saw a piece of cheese 
that size before? 

Seriously, I am ashamed of my state, its govor- 
nor, and a lot of its people. The reason that Al 
Smith is in the chair is that only forty-nine percent 
of the people of New York voted at that election. 
And the most of those who did not vote were the 
better class. Our own fault? Yes, it is! As for 
calling in Boss Murphy! If that man (7) were up 
for office and his life depended on his election, I'd 
pray for his defeat, and so would thousands of 
others, not all Republicans either. 

We fought the South for secession from the 
Union, but they had a bit of reason on their side, 
at that. But what is good enough for the other forty- 
five is, apparently, not good enough for us of the 
Empire State. I'll say we do need help, forcible or 
otherwise, to show us that secession is not accom- 
slished so easily. -Of course, everyone knows that 
| am referring to the Volstead law and our denial 
of the force of same. We are about the rottenest 
example of loyalty that could be shown” 


Mar., 1924 


We certainly need help, but not of the Murph ,~ 
Smith variety. We have more than enough of that 
bunch to last us for a hundred years and extend it 
indefinitely. 

_ Mr. Johnson howls about his family tree. If he 
is one of the last that tree must be in a serious 
dition, pretty well decayed. It needs pruning, to 
say the least. 

My family were among the first settlers of t}is 
region, too, back in the eighteenth century. Also, 
they have had Democrats among them since the 
term has been in use, but not his kind. If there had 
been I should not have mentioned the fact of thir 


early settlement here.—L. J. W., N. 


NO BONUS WANTED BY BOYS OF 12898 

As so much is being said for and against a bonus 
for the boys of 1918, I wish to say a word or two 
in behalf of the volunteers of 1898-99, Spanish and 
Philippine war veterans. As I was with the boys, 
I know about it. 

We only got $13 a month, and very common 
care when sick, wore heavy wool clothes all sum- 
mer, the army blue, but as soon as we got home we 
laid our blue off and took any kind of work we 
could get, $1 per day for ten hours. We did not try 
to pick our jobs or remain idle and set up a how! for 
a goverepent bonus running into the billions of 
dollars. The U. 8. Government — $200,000, 
with our state treasurer to pay the six regiments, 
amounting to $25 a man for the time they were 
in the State Militia; and one year there remained 
$50,000 uncalled for. 

I lost a father and a brother in the civil war 
Private’s pay was $13 a month in greenbacks 
worth thirty-three and a half cents on the dollar 
My father was a captain and my mother received 
only $20 per month as long as she lived. I am get- 
ting an invalid’s pension of $18 a month, am in my 
70th year, and when I get a job, not being able to 
do a full day's work, have to take fifty cents less 
in the day. Did anyone ever hear of the hospitals 
being full of the volunteers of 98 after the war? 
We think all the disabled boye of the World War 
are being well cared for and all the rest of the four 
and a half million will be asking for a pension in a 
few years.—C. H. M., Mo. 


WOULD ELECT COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


I see, by your January number, that you are 
opposed to the election of county superintendent of 
schools by direct vote of the people. ean see 

our logic, but to my mind it is another case of 
ing on the outside, or judging from a distance, 
as it were, 

I take it that a county superintendent of schools 
ean best serve the rural people by being elected by 
the people, and they are the ones who most need 
assistance. City schools have their city superin- 
tendent. 

In practice, the average officials serve those who 
elect them. It is to them they look to be retained. 
Of course, there are those who are broad enough 
and big enough to se their real duty. 

I will ask you: who sta thé movement to 
make the change? It was the leaders at educational 
meetings, or, perhaps disap 
The thought was to take schools out of politics. 
The point is well taken. 

It is no more practical that the presidents of 
school boards should elect the county superinten- 
dent who leads my children's teacher in educational 
work, than it would be for me and twenty-five of 
my farm neighbors to go to Des Moines, and select 
for you your editors for S. F.—the farm paper my 
children read. We farmers are eng ut when 
it comes to leaders of our children, we can, and 
do, iy the political traces. 

There never was a time in my opinion when a 
referendum to the Iowa farmers would show a ten 
percent vote in favor of the present system. 

Before the present system was in vogue, the 
county superintendent’s name was a household 
word. Today, I dare say one-half of our people 
would have to stop and think, if asked the name of 
the county superintendent. Why is all of this? 
Well, she serves as the law requires, as a rule. 
Under the old plan, “as a rule,’ she would serve 
but one term. 

Our county has been served as county superin- 
tendent by men of national fame. These men stood 
for ideals. They “threw their hat in the ring.” 
Everyone knew who was county superintendent. 
Say, Mr. Editor, things can run too smootbly. 
Personally, I have no complaint. I have been 

resident of a school board for twenty years. 

Yours for right government.—R. E. L. A., Iowa. 


WHAT DOES HE MEAN? 


The “Letters and Comments” of the paper are 
usually interesting reading. The letter of J. H. M. 
of Missouri is full of sound sense and right to the 
point. 

But I cannot make ony thing out of the com- 
munication following it of M. M. P. of Missouri. 
He says the remedy for the ills of the body economic 
and politic is “‘as simple as falling off of a log.” It 
is: “‘Inaugurate a system that will put money into 
circulation without anyone having to pay interest 
on it.” He must mean make a raid on the United 
States treasury, or upon the substance of the neigh- 
bors. The “cheap money” plan has been tried out 
pretty well in Germany and failed. 

His plan seems to be in line with the old heathen 
formula of getting all things without money and 
without price, by the easy plan of the victimizing 

someone else.—J, F.C.~ 
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Crop Values and 





Freight Rates 


ir cage the farmer can get good railroad service when he needs it is of vital im- 


portance to him. The present rates for such service are so small compared with the 


A report issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and published in_ its bulletin on 
“Weather, Crops and Markets” for December 29, 
1923, estimates that the total farm value of all 
crops in 1923 was two and one-half billion 
dollars greater than in 1921. 


Increase in Farm Value of Crops 


Here are the facts regarding the farm value of 
crops as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 
Farm Value of Crops in 1921... .... .$6,934,000,000 
Farm Value of Crops in 1923........ 9,471 ,000,000 
Increase in Two Years..............$2,537,000,000 
or 363 per cent. 





The total freight charges of the railways on farm 
crops carried in 1923, as indicated by the statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission were 


$621,300,000. 


The mere increase in the farm value of crops 
between 1921 and 1923 was four times as 
great as the total freight charges paid on the 
portion of farm crops shipped by railroad in 1923. 


The total farm value of the crops in 1923 was 
more than fifteen times as great as the total 
freight charges paid on farm crops. Not all the crops 
grown are shipped; but, of course, freight does not 
have to be paid on the parts that are not shipped 


Wheat, Corn and Cotton Values 
and Freight Charges 


How little effect the freight rates charged have 
upon what the farmers receive for their crops is 
strikingly illustrated by the changes that have 
occurred within the last two years in the farm values 
of wheat, corn and cotton and the freight charged 
upon them. 


The freight charges on the wheat shipped by 
railroad were reduced $23,000,000 between 1921 and 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


value of farm products that they are hardly a factor in the farmer’s adversity or prosperity. 





This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic information about railroad matters. 
Any questions tRat you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 


1923. But the farm value of the wheat crop de- 
clined $29,300,000 between these years, and in 
consequence the farmer got less for his wheat 


than he did before the rates were reduced. 


The freight rates on corn were reduced $22,500,- 
000 in these two years; and the value of the corn 
crop increased $925,000,000. This increase in the 
value of the corn crop was forty-five times as 
great as the reduction in freight rates, and almost 
eleven times as great as the total freight charges 
paid on corn in 1923. 


The freight rates on cotton were reduced $4,250,- 
000. The increase in the farm value of the cotton 
crop in these two years was $918,000,000. This was 
two hundred and sixteen times as great as the 
reduction in rates and twenty-four times as great 
as the total freight charges paid on cotton in 1923. 


Why Freight Rates Must Be Maintained 


The foregoing striking facts prove that the prices 
which farmers receive for their products depend 
upon general market conditions and not upon 
freight rates. 


But, whether the railways can render the farmers 
and other shippers good and adequate transporta- 
tion service will depend entirely on whether they 
are allowed to charge rates that will enable them to 
pay their operating expenses, taxes and interest and 
dividends on capital that will be attractive to 
investors. 


If operating expenses and taxes could be re- 
duced, the railways would be glad to convert 
the reduction into lower rates. 


Freight rates for the present must be maintained 
for the welfare of the farmer himself. They cannot 
be reduced while present high wages, other operat- 
ing expenses and taxes prevail, without seriously 
crippling the service the railways can render 
farmers and other shippers. 


Address: 


J. E. GORMAN, President, 

Chicago,RockIsland&PacificRailway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 

Chicago, Burlington & QuincyRailway, 
Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 

Illinois Central Railway, 


C. E. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-Kansas- Texas Lines, 
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Ss case 

: hav‘ 

THREE THINGS WRONG a ; duri 

You are publishing a pretty good paper, but Y , ee hav’ 
what the farmer needs is a price for what he pro- Sa , é : ing. 


duces that will pay the cost of production, enable 
him to live like an American citizen should, pay 


his sobs, er “ay Y —_— The present = weg L/ Gives you ie de ; ¥ 
conditions Willi not admit oO 118. GP SSA ‘ 4 } eee ra 
To my mind there are three things wrong. First, Wy | lowest prices ; . cad nitr: 











the financial system. A financial system to be effi- < wa Sf com 
cient must supply every branch of business with ever quoted @ = * past 
the funds necessary for the conduct of its affairs x 
without eae If it 7 a Ne this, com 
it fails to perform the function for which it was | ro] 
established. The reserve bank has failed to do this , uali the chs 
and the thing to do with it is to put it in the hands | hea: : 
of the people in place of in gr ag ee the —— mer 
Put representatives of all the leading industries 1) f nies 
on its Seand, and if they cannot make it perform Carbon F A 
s ope tic -} 2 a ‘ ; 
ae per functions, then let's find a system that | | W. Ao, 8 r : bids 
The tariff—The present monstrosity is the most | [iy i Peeriess Asphalt Roofing—allo gres 
monumental onindis ever put over on American ; roducts now sold at prices atat 
riculture. It gives a few some protection, and sit than dealers quote, ~ ate 
what protection most of us get costs us two or three Nits ’ on FENCE, PAINTS hav 
times as much as it is worth. The government gets oo p h VE and ROOFING Roofing, 108 sq. tt., the 
something out of it; but mostly it goes to swell the 4 nan 
already bloated fortunes of the beneficiaries of the : ols! ’ ; And go on, all through Pot 
law se! : all * this greatmoney-savi Y 
In some sane way put Europe on her feet so she os * : > trect —_ "1 ane bool! our low prices will der: 
can buy our surplus. Peace must be brought to a pt ve been cut ou new be a revelation of what the 
her and to the world, People must be able to buy : " ible. our new selling plan . 
bread in place of bayonets.—H. H. B., Tl. , fe dares ‘ can do! . : 
EO ; - . : ac 
BONUS IS BACK PAY my — — for the i bili 
Having been a subscriber of 8. F. for the past : \ : rom ; Cleseland, hat 
ten years and a silent reader, it is high time I was : Ohio : . q a 
getting a word in to let you and your readers know = J PEERLESS WIRE co. van 
what I think of the editor and the goods he is de- eo |, oth 
livering. : A eveland eluc 
I can say that the editor is a man among men ° 
and that he can deliver the goods that are perfect H == a ——— Sy com 
in every respect; a clean paper, a pa that a | of 8 
parent needn't be afraid to have one ofhischildren to t 
open the pages of and peek into. tt et ! 
I like the stand you take on the liquor question. } ; mos 
Away with the stuff and we will have more bank agri 
accounts and more “paid in full"’ grocery accounts = 7, 1 


and less suffering among women and children and 
@ better nation. 


T 


> 
I want to back up Mr. F. G. H.'s statement re- it duc 
warding the soldiers’ bonus bill. we Conve — - > th 
we earned in the World War and oonsider the > the ki heigh 1€ 
bonus not a gift to us but our back pay, which Se uge of bm. pA - ah ght and floo 
would be a trifle to what we actually earned. ard's. h is as strong and durable as can be of 1 
What does it mean to the people of this nation and Qn ae *< 3. All are in stock for quick shipment. 


th $ ayer? What does serv’ i shed Bry ~<i : to 
1¢@ taxpayer at does our service anc or - 2 More than 40 kinds in many gauges 9! has 


blood and shattered nerves stand for today? 


loved one in your family is afflicted and seemingly 3 7) You save money on Ward's all your fencing at Ward's. It ——— » 
doomed to die and the family doctor saves the fife low price. The time and labos will give satisfaction Or you the 















































































































































of that loved one, what does it mean to you? Do ' ; meg hy 4 vay oy i end woctne Cn = 
you grumble at the bill he presents? No—you pay ’ up Ward's fencing. Ward's cular. It shows you our big star 
and say, “Well done, thou good and faithful fencing lasts longer. assortment of fencing. nun 
servant.”” What do you say of the ex-service man's Try Ward's fencing. Buy Address Dept. 1-K. 

faithful service? Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portiand, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal. sy 

Who made it possible for your success and home? red 
Who saved you from a worse thing than a trifling . on will 
bonus bill? ao 

All that I have for my service is a wrecked body. 7 tha 
I have to resort to some other means of earning a ~ eee by 
livelihood besides hard labor. I have been cut in a i | 
wages and have had to give up good jobs for the : 
reason my physical condition was a wreck and I m § 
couldn't do my part.—G. J. R., Mich. red 

COMMENDS EDITORIALS ae) 

After reading the 1924 January copy of 8. F. I . *% - a 
feel it my duty, as an American citizen and sub- —— ser ont 
scriber, to congratulate the editorial staff for the 3 to P 
sentiment and plain truth in your short article, P Costs less ey : , that 
“A National Danger,”’ on page 9 in regard to the “ 
eighteenth amendment to the federal constitution. } : ‘ cha 

When I read Letters and Comments in 8. F., I : , — con 
feel it a duty we owe you for just such editorials guarantee. No pres 
on all national and civic questions that have come os / : 
to us as a nation of the ae States, that is gov- | wer 
erned by law and regulated by the majority of the . = is I 
peopie with a national constitution to protect the FP isthe toder Sor ustrated PRES Fence Book Gre — . ‘ and 
minority — igation. a — a 

I can remember the war in the early 60's brought 18 4 ; pol 
on by slavery and state right. In those days, state cp AV SU UR SSOS NAL UCALI USE ANG! B 
right questions first broke out in the Carolinas. wt tha 
Today we see this state right question, in the con- we aq 
stitutional eighteenth amendment of our govern- Sis sinsicaias adn 
ment, bobbing up north of the Mason and Dixon --—__ the 
ine; a section that in the 60’s gave sons and other TRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE Effc 

scrifices to ext the st ee out ot ~ federal FAR FEN Pisin and ornamental entrancegates. Catalog onrequest , 
»nstitution song may the editorial staff of 8. F. - _ mates cheerfully given.—Orders promptly - 
ind by their convictions. Just such convictions 1 Cents a rod fora %-in. we Thoe Olaclenast 6 ‘ence Pog Inc. ™ a Cr 
stated have gained the confidence of the people Hog — Proight a 3386 Spring Grove Ave., Clecionati, 0 par’ 
that its subscription list when it arrived at its 200 in I ~ et > do 
majority (21 years) was 850,000, starting with 500. 2 ee oe 4 by nm doo 
morein other states for freigh : 

I have teen a real dirt farmer ond stock breeder oi : Spo 
all my life, except two years after my schooldays. : the 
I was then employed in a large lumber company Low prices barb wire. Catalog Free Bcd : 
office that employed several hundred men in one INTERLOCKING FENCE 2 
of our river towns with forty-five saloons. The Box 185 MORTON, IL : Ss 

ves of these employees would come to the office r 

th tears in their eyes pleading for the pay en- pe : 

lopes to get the necessities for the children be- (00 

re the saloon keeper got the first chance at it I clul 
m an admirer of the noble men and women who ti 
ave helped to make the eighteenth amendment — 
a part of our federal constitution. It is our duty Col 
as American citizens to see that it staye there and 
that state rights that come in conflict with our ap aafien of # { 
nati nal consyution were — sixty years aso, rite today, for 

ay it never be resurrected, oday we are one 0 
the leading nations of the world, t us go on in Pesce nanan Gey eee O Teae 
the good work.—lI, N, A., lowa, Box 331-8 ° 

















FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
Mr. Coolidge reminded the conference. 
“There is every indication that in the 
case of some of the institutions which 
have been compelled to close their doors 
during the past years, the difficulties 
have been due essentially to poor bank- 
ing.” 
Muscle Shoals Coming to a Head 

The disposal of the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate and fertilizer plant is likely to 
come to a head very soon. During the 
past few weeks the house military affairs 
committee has started hearings on the 
project and at the same time several 
other offers have reached the war depart- 
ment from power and fertilizer compa- 
nies. 

Altogether there are now about six 
bids for the Shoals pending before con- 
gress. Mr. Ford’s original offer still 
stands, altho several of the other offers 
have won favor with certain elements in 
the house. The Alabama Power Com- 
pany which has already secured the 
Gorgas Plant is one of the leading bid- 
ders. Two New York concerns are in 
the field with offers which Secretary 
Weeks said were bona fide and were well 
backed.. There is a very strong possi- 
bility that Mr. Ford will have to go to 
bat to show that his offer is more ad- 
vantageous to the government than the 
other offers pending against it.: All in- 
clude provisions for the manufacture of 
commercial fertilizer. This is the feature 
of any contract entered into with regard 
to the power plant that will receive the 
most. searching examination from the 
agricultural interests in both houses. 

Tax Reduction Provokes Partisan Fight 

The congressional fight over tax re- 
duction. will be soon transferred from 
the ways and means committee to the 
floor of the house. The partisan aspects 
of the tax reduction proposal have led 
to one’ of the bitterest fights congress 
has witnessed in many years between 
the Democratic and Republican parties. 

A number of Republican leaders are 
standing by the Mellon plan. But a 
number of Republicans are not entirely 
sympathetic with Mr. Mellon’s surtax 
reduction recommendations. They are 
willing to compromse on a higher figure 
than the twenty-five percent suggested 
by Mr. Mellon. 

The Democrats are almost as a whole 
in support of the Garner substitute tax 
reduction plan which would reduce sur- 
taxes to only forty-four percent and pro# 
vide for greater reductions of the taxes 
of the small wage-earner. 

President Coolidge has let it be known 
that he does not favor any fundamental 
change in the tax bill as it was sent to 
congress by Mr. Mellon. Whether the 
president would veto the Garner plan 
were it to pass both houses of congress, 
is not known. The Democrats hope so 
and the Republicans fear so, for obvious 
political reasons. 

But the outstanding development is 
that the tax reduction program of the 

ae is in jeopardy because of 

he log-rolling tactics of the politicians. 
Efforts are being made by a number of 
Republican and Democratic leaders for 
& compromise and agreement on a non- 
p irtisan tax bill. These efforts are fore- 
doomed to failure, however, because the 
sponsors of such a plan are by far in 
the minority. 


Sixty percent of the boys and forty 
percent of the girls who make up Ohio’s 
700 county champions in agricultural 
clubs intend to stay on the farm, a ques- 
tionnaire taken during club week at 
Columbus reveals. 
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Will Save You Money 


My 1924 Bargain Catalog is just filled 
\\ from cover tocover with money saving 
ji! offers. It’s the best catalog I ever put 
A out and means bigger savings for my cus- 
tomers this year. Send for a copy today. See 
for yourself the money you can save. Over 800,000 
customers saved money buying Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing and Paints from me last year. 


Rock Bottom Prices—And I Pay the Freight 


Don't buy a rod of fence, don’t buy any Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, 
Roofing or Paint until you get my New+1924 Bargain Catalog and see 
the money my “Direct From Factory Freight Paid” prices will save you. 


/ 


For over 35 years I have been supplying my farmer customers with high 
quality Double Galvanized rust-proof fence for less than ordinary fence 
costs elsewhere; Carbon Steel Posts that won’t rot or rust at less than 
cost of wood posts; Barb Wire at a big saving; Prepared Roofing that you 


can’t duplicate at such low prices; Wear Best"Paint—the best quality. 

I now have fiveshipping points—Cleveland, Adrian, Memphis, Davenport 
and Kansas City, which insures prompt deliveries. Send for this money 
saving book right now. Compare my prices and quality with others— 
see for yourself the money you can save. Remember Jim Brown guar- 
antees you satisfaction or your money back. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 2211 Cleveland, Ohio 


Royal Fence pays for itself many 
times over in stock and property 
protection. Its better galvaniz- 
ing means longer life; its sturdy 
dependability means satisfactory 
service. 


Arrow T-Steel Posts are built like 
a railroad rail—thestrongestcon- 
struction known. Large Anchor 
Plates lock each post firmly into 
the ground; frequent notches 
provide easy means for attaching 
every, or any, line wire. 


Ask your dealer. 





Write to@ay for free in- 
Pp struction book and Recoré 
of Invention blank, Sen@ 


sketch or mode! for personal opinion. CLARENCE A. 
O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 64-C Security 
Savings & Com’! Bank Bidg., directly across st. from 
Patent Office, Washington. D. C. 
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THE RAINBOW OF THE YEAR 

N'! YTHING is lovelier in art or nature, 

I think, than the rainbow of the year. 
In January and the other winter months 
one sees only black earth or white snow or 
the neutral grays of resting trees and 
shrubbery. But watch the gradual ap- 
pearance and deepening of color as the 
months pass! 

The first flowers of spring, which will 
soon be peeping up—‘“‘Easter flowers” we 
used to call them, blood roots, crocuses 
and some others—are dead white with 
color only in leaves, stems and centers to 
relieve their whiteness. 

Almost immediately the first pale colors 
appear: the delicate spring beauties, the 
dogtooth violets, Dutchman’s breeches, 
and all their companions, and a .ittle later 
the violets, columbines, phlox and sweet 
williams. 

Watch them thru the summer. The 
pastel tints give way to the deep rose tints, 
the orange and yellow and scarlet of ‘“‘nose- 
gays,’’ sunflowers and wild tiger lilies which 
flaunt their loveliness along neglected 
roads and railroad tracks. With the 
coming of fall the burst of deep and bril- 
liant colors is positively thrilling, before 
winter ends all with its whiteness again. 

Should. net. this color trum, this 
rainbow of the year, bring hope to every 
one he , just.as the ee yor rain- 
bow, "s promise, t hope and con- 
tent to a troubled people? The deepening 
of colors in each year, beginning with 
white and ending with white, portray the 
seven of man as clearly as any camera 
might do. The white is infinity, both at 
the beginning and the end life, and 
experience is the thing that colors our 
lives. 

Yes, there is hope in this rainbow of the 
year. It makes us feel a part of the eternal 
plan.—G. A. C. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S READING 

How many country mothers realize 
the importance of starting when the lit- 
tle tots are quite small to encourage 
them in the reading of good books? 
Can you think of any gift that is more 
productive of lasting enjoyment, more 
wholesome and entertaining, than the 
love of good literature? 

Surely one never need be lonely when 
the companionship of a good book is 
possible. No matter how isolated the 
farm home, children may find faithful 
and entertaining friends in the school 
or home library. Encourage them to 
begin early. 

Long before the tots are ready to go 
to school they should hear the tales, 
nursery rhymes and songs that are a 
part of every child’s rightful heritage. 
As soon as they begin to form words 
and to put them together in lisping 
sentences, teach them the old familiar 
rhymes such as Humpty Dumpty, Old 
Mother Hubbard, Little Bo-Peep, Peas 
Porridge Hot and Hey Diddle Diddle. 

Later provide books containing these 
rhymes and pictures illustrating them. 
Allow the children to read the pictures 
and tell -you the rhymes that go with 
them. Theh begin the tclling of the 
simplest stories, myths and fables. After 
children have learned to love them and 
to call for old favorites, tell them longer 
stories. 

Then read some of these stories from 
the books that contain them. Associate 
the story and the book in the child’s 
mind so that he will come to appreci- 


ate the fact that all of these delightful 
stories that you have been telling him 
come from books. Also that just as 
soon as he is old oy to learn to 
read, he may read them for himself. 

Do you ever set aside one hour or 
even half an hour for a heart-to-heart 
talk with your growing children? No? 
Then you are missing one of the rarest, 
happiest privileges in life. More than 
that, your children are being cheated of 
the strongest and most powerful influ- 
ences in their lives. The lesson you 


teach at this hour will bear fruit thruout . 


all the coming years. 

Little heart-to-heart talks about the 
characters found in the children’s read- 
ing are prolific of opportunities for 
teaching the moral lessons you wish 
them to learn. Discussion of the books 
and stories they are reading provides an 
opening for the things you- wish to say. 

nfidence, ulness, honor, loyalty, 
all the virtues you hope to inculcate in 
the child’s mind are begotten at such a 
time. Mothers cannot afford to miss an 
opportunity so valuable. 

Ideals are the things that always pay 
most in the long run. Good literature 
is the basis for establishing the right 
ideals, and childhood is the time to 
gin—M. T. J. 





CHUMS 
I haven’t a sister or brother 
To play with, or even a boy 
Or girl who lives near me, so mother 
Says sometimes, “Poor, poor little 


Roy 
But shucks! Why, I couldn’t be lonely! 


No, not if I tried! Here he 
comes! 
Now, see why I’m happy? He’s only 
Old Rover, the dearest of chums! 


—Martha Hart. 





FAMILY DISAGREEMENTS 


Last week a husband and wife disagreed 
about the way to season sa e. Not 
an unusual thing in a family where the 
young woman is certain that her father 
and mother made the best sausage in the 
neighborhood, and the young man is 
equally certain that his folks knew every- 
thing from A to Z on the question of 
making this delicious country standby. 
Now, not the slightest harm would have 
been done if the sausage had been 
made her way, and half his, or if they 
could have put off the discussion of it 
until they were alone and then in a calm, 
dignified manner decided the best course 





according to individual tastes; but they 
chose to have the argument then and 
there, and at least one stranger who was 
age wished to be well out of the matter. 
he children “chipped in,” taking sides, 
and before it was settled everyone was 
thoroly angry. It began with sausage, 
but before it was finished so many other 
things were dragged in that seasoning 
was the farthest from their thoughts. 
When these unfortunate scenes come 
uP, somebody is moved to say severely 
that there are families where people i- 
ways agree. It is easy to that, 
judging from yarns where one mem- 
r of the family is putty and the other 
a tyrant, but the normal family is bound 
to come up inst disputes, great or 
small, early and often. 
Disagree Politely 
How could it be otherwise? In one 
home certain standards obtain “while in 
the other an entirely different set of rules 
governs the conduct, and the young 
gr aes must come to some understanding 
ey are to live happily. In one home 
things are charged and paid for im hap- 
hazard fashion, while in the other debt 
is regarded as the abomination of deso- 
lation. 
But how can two ple expect to 
t themselves and each other, and 
to teach little children to respect the home 


and their ts, if they do not dis- 
agree politely and settle their troubles in a 
fair manner? If one is a domestic tyrant 


it may be indeed a home where there is 
perfect harmony, but it is the harmony 
that comes from slavery. Even children 
should express their opinions and be lis- 
tened to respectfully in the normal home 
and certainly husband and wife should 
early get upon the basis of being able 
to talk things over without getting red- 
faced and loud-voiced. I shall never see 
the young people who quarreled publicly 
over the sausage seasoning without won- 
dering how often such scenes happen, and 
they must nagnen F geet frequently, for 
the children showed no surprise. 

A very successful family adopted. the 
rule that nothing of a “= nature 
was to be talked over at the dining table 
or around the fireside. It is really won- 
derful what putting aside a dispute will 
do to help settle it. Setting it aside 
bodily until a more convenient season will 
often make a big matter seem small. 
Women are apt to enter into discussions 
when they are ti and nervous, and 
men are prone to take out upon the family 
the things that £9 wrong in the barn or 
field, therefore if husband and wife talk 
over matters while driving to town or when 
the children are in school there is less dan- 
ger of family trouble. Another family 
adopted the rule of “share and share 
alike” in settling matters, the husband 
a turn and then the wife, so 
that there was perfect equality. 

There are dozens of other good ways 
known to happy families to settle the 
vexing and perplexing questions that 
come up, and each and every family 
should work out some plan by which the 
public and the children are kept in ig- 
norance of matters that are best solved 
in privacy.—Hilda Richmond. 


A delicious filling for sandwiches is 
made of equal parts of shredded pine- 
apple and cream cheese. Cream them 
together until they form a smooth paste. 
Spread between thin slices of either brown 
or white bread. The children will be 
de ighted with these in the school lunch. 
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This is the cake 
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raises the dough 
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that makes the kind of bread you like 





You can have good flavor 
in your bread 









Be sure 
of a light sweet dough 





. 
Ask our expert what by using a cake of 
you want to know about 
bread making 


Hannah L, Wessling, formerly Ly I ’ 
read expert, Department of EAS OAM 


Agriculture, will be glad to an 





swer any question about flour, 


ist, temperature, mixing, each time you bake 


kneading, rising, molding, bak- 
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LL this modern talk of pieless meals being better for 
the internal workings of man has lessened in no degree 
man’s fondness for said dessert, so we, who like to satis- 

fy our qualms for the safety of our husbands’ digestive systems 
as well as to see that particularly pleased expression on their 
faces when pie appears, compromise on one-crust pies. Who 
could object to a flaky crust filled with any one of a number of 
the delicious concoctions which we housewives may conjure 
from the ingredients at hand? 

And speaking of flaky crusts—there really 1s no excuse for 
even the much-maligned bride making a non-penetrable sub- 
stance which defies us to eat it. With a little care in measuring 
and mixing, melt-in-the-mouth pie crust is an achieved thing. 

lake one cupful of flour and sift together with one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a small pinch of baking powder and work into 
this one-third of a cupful of shortening, using fingers, forks or 
knives, until the mixture resembles coarse cornmeal. To thjs 

add two tablespoonfuls of cold water, mix well and roll on a 
board to one-eighth inch thickness. Fit over the bottom of a 
pie tin and prick in several places so that any air which may 
be imprisoned may escape instead of expanding with the heat 
and causing big bubbles in the crust. Baked in a moderately 
hot oven until a golden brown, the result will be the ideal pie 

crusi—tender, tasty, and composed of layers of the thinnest 

of flakes piled atop one another; in other words, a crust we 
always wish for but seldom find. 

| could hardly wait to get thru all these preliminaries to tell 
you about some delicious fillings and particularly about the one 
| most highly recommend for the time when you wish to tell 
“him” about the coveted dress you really n or the new rug 
you want in the living room, for it is a sure thing that after the 
second piece of this lemon pie he will lean back and beam and 
ell you to go ahead and get anything you want. 


Delectable Lemon Pie 


Take the well-beaten yolks of four eggs and add the grated 
rind and juice of one lemon, half a cupful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of flour and one tablespoonful of water and cook in 
the double boiler until thick.- To this mixture add two whites 
of eggs beaten stiffly with one-fourth of a cupful of sugar and 
mix well, Pour this into that perfect crust you have ready, 
cover the top with a meringue made from the whites of two eggs 
beaten stiffly with one-fourth of a cupful of sugar and brown in 
a moderate oven. Just telling about it makes me want to go 
right away and make one, but first I’ll tell you about some others 
almost as charming in their effects as this one. ‘ 


Butterscotch Pie 


Just try this butterscotch pie some time. Cream four table- 
spoonfuls of butter with six tablespoonfuls of flour and add 
three-fourths of a cupful of brown sugar, two well-beaten eggs 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. Scald two cupfuls of milk, add 
three tablespoonfuls of caramelized sugar and pour over the 
first mixture, and cook in the double boiler until thickened. 
Put into a baked crust, cover with a meringue and brown in 
the oven. A few nutmeats added to the pie are delicious. 

lo make the caramelized sugar take one cupful of granulated 
sugar in a small frying pan and put over the fire. Stir constantly 
until the sugar is melted and dark brown in color. Add half a 
cupful of boiling water and cook until of the consistency of 
thick sirup. This may be made in any quantity desired and 
kept in a container for use at any time. 


Apple-Meringue Pie 


Once in a while we like a change from the regular two-crust 
apple pie, so we indulge in an apple-meringue pie which is fine. 
Cook until tender enough apples for two cupfuls of apple sauce 
and mash or put thru the colander. Add one cupful of sugar, two 
iablespoonfuls of lemon juice, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch and cook until the cornstarch 
thickens the mixture a little. Pour this into a baked crust, cover 
with a meringue and brown in the oven. 

The ever-popular chocolate pie is easy to make. Take one 


= ONE CRUST PIES » 


By MAIDA JOHNSON 


cupful of sugar, one-third of a cupful of flour, a little salt and 
mix. Beat two eggs with this mixture and add all to two cupfuls 
of sealded milk in the double boiler and cook until thick. Stir 
in lastly a square and a half of chocolate which has been melted 
over hot water. Pour into crust, cover with a meringue and 
brown in the oven. 

We all like cream pie; and it can be varied in so many ways 
that it is a real joy to the housewife who wonders what there 
is new to serve for dessert. Mix one cupful of sugar, one-third 
cupful of flour, a pinch of salt and two well-beaten eggs. Add 
this to two cupfuls of milk, or one cupful each of milk and cream, 
scalding in the double boiler and cook until thick. Pour into 
a baked crust, cover with a meringue and bake. One of the most 
popular variations is to add sliced bananas to the cream mix- 
ture. Delicious and enticing cocoanut cream pie is made by the 
addition of one cupful of shredded cocoanut to the plain pie. 
Fresh sliced peaches, raspberries, blackberries, shredded 
pineapple or marshmallows added to the cream are as good 
as they sound. 


Custard Pie 


Then there are some other fillings baked along with the crust. 
The custard pie of film fame is fully as satisfying to serve to 
our friends as to throw at our exasperating enemies. Beat two 
eggs, add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little salt and a cupful 
and a half of milk. Mix well, pour into a pastry-lined tin, grate 
a little nutmeg on top and put into a hot oven until the rim 
of crust is set. Then decrease the heat and cook slowly until 
you can stick a silver knife into it without the custard sticking 
to the knife. 


Date Pie 


Of all the fascinating concoctions to be made from dates, 
date pie is one of the best. Take two cupfuls of milk, two well- 
beaten eggs, a pinch of salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a bit 
of nutmeg and mix well. Chop three-quarters of a pound of 
dates and add to the mixture, pour into a pastry lined tin and 
bake the same as the custard pie. Cover the top of the pie with 
a meringue. 

Somewhat similar to this is a fig pie. Beat one egg yolk, add 
four tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, Ralf a cupful of sugar, three- 
fourths of a cupful of water and half a pound of finely chopped 
figs. Bake the same as the date pie. Cover this with a meringue 
. It is just great. 


Pineapple and Cherries Too 


Pineapple pie is made by mixing three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, three-fourths of a cupful of sugar and a cupful and a half 
of grated pineapple and cooking until thick. Add one beaten 
egg to this, pour into a pastry-lined tin and bake. Cover with 
a meringue. If you try this once you will repeat the operation. 

When the minister comes to dine—it seems that all ministers 
have a weakness for cherry pie—try this one on him and see if 
he knows the difference. It is called mock-cherry pie and is 
made from cranberries and raisins. Take one cupful of cran- 
berries cut in half, half a cupful of seedless raisins, half a cupful 
of cold water, one cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of flour 
and mix together. Bake in one crust with a pastry latticework 
over the top. 


Extra Good Pumpkin Pie 


One woman in our neighborhood makes the most delicious 
umpkin pies that ever were eaten, and here is her method: 
ake one cupful of steamed and strained pumpkin, add two- 
thirds of a cupful of brown sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon 
one half of a teaspoonful of ginger, one-half of a teaspoonful of 
salt, three well-beaten eggs, two cupfuls of cream (milk will do) 
and mix well. Pour into a pastry-lined tin, sprinkle a little 
sugar over the top to make it ome nicely and bake until solid. 


All these desserts will make you most popular with the mem- 
bers of your family and they will all sit up and declare that 
“Mother is some cook,” 


























Her Future 
Dependson What 
She Eats 


HILE parents are admiring 
the talents of children, there 
is one thing they should remember: 
To develop talents it takes bodily 
energy and vitality and these come 
from nutritious, energizing foods. 


One of the most important foods 
for creating energy and building 
health in growing children is Karo. 
The reason is that Karo contains 
a large quantity of the energizing 
food element, Dextrose. 


Your doctor can tell you that 
Dextrose supplies warmth to the 
blood and vigor to all tissues. Both 
Blue Label and Red Label Karo 
are delicious and rich in genuine 
nutrition. 


Don "t accept substitutes for Karo— 
demand Kero and then you 
are sure of the best 


FRE « A booklet about Dez- 

* trose every mother 
should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 
tifully illustrated 64 page cook book, 
Write Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, Department A, Argo, Hil. 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OLD-TIME BUTCHERING DAY 
GOODIES 

In the olden days “butchering day” 
was one of the fete days on the farm. 
Well do I remember when our nearest 
neighbor used to drive his hogs over to 
our place, and he and my father and 
brothers cooperated in the work of kill- 
ing and dressing the hogs. 

Usually my father killed a 
few days preceding this, 
tributed about the 
portion to be 


“beef” 

and it was dis- 
neighborhood, each 
returned later when each 


of the recipients had likewise “killed a 
beef.” From the scraps of beef and 
pork most delicious sausages and like 
dishes were made. These old recipes 


have been handed down from generation 
to generation in our family, and copy- 
ing from the old family recipe book I 
now pass them on to others. 


Corned Beef—A pickle for corning 
beef in small quantitigs was made as 


follows: Four pounds of coarse salt, 
8 quarts of water, 2 pounds of brown 
sugar, % pound of saltpeter. Stir until 


the salt and sugar are dissolved, then 
boil and skim, letting the mixture be- 
come cold before pouring over the beef. 
Turn the meat in the pickle every day 
for a week, which will give it a fine 
color and flavor. To my knowledge my 
father never lost a piece of meat in 
using this recipe. For large quantities 
it may be doubled or trebled. 

Scrapple —Bail 
head until the flesh drops from bones, 
then remove from the lquor, carefully 
pick out all the bones and chop the 
ne at fine. Strain and cool the liquor in 
which the head was boiled, remove all 
the fat from it, return it to the fire and 
bring to a boil. Add to it the chopped 
meat, season with salt and pepper, and 
stir into it gradually enough cornmeal 
to make a rather thick mush. If liked, 
a bit of powdered sage or chopped onion 
may be added to the seasoning. Cook, 
stirring often, for an hour; pour into 
earthen crocks and set aside to cool. 
When you wish to use, slice rather thin 
and fry as you would mush. 


Dried Beef—Select a round of beef 
and divide into two parts, rejecting the 
bone. For 12 pounds of the meat allow 
%-pound of salt, %4-ounce of pulverized 
saltpeter and %-pound of brown sugar. 
Rub this mixture into the meat every 
day, being sure to go over the entire 
surface, until all has been used. At the 
end of this time hang up in the smoke- 
house and smoke evenly for about fif- 
teen days. 

Liver Pudding—One hog’s liver, half 
a hog’s head, two red or green peppers, 
one medium-sized onion. Boil the liver 
and head together until the meat drops 
from the bone. Cut the peppers and 
onions into small pieces, tie in a bag 
and drop into the kettle. (My mother 
often used pickled green peppers for 
this dish, and we thought the vinegar 
they contained added to the flavor of 





ithe dish.) Salt to taste. When thoroly 
tender the meat should be removed 


from the liquor and the liquor strained. } shops 


Pick all bones and gristle from the 
meat and chop rather fine. Now hard- 
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Make Your Range 
A Real Gas Stove 


Don't burn expensive dirty coal and 
wood! In 15 minutes this new device 
makes your range @ real gas stove— 
all the heat you need at the simple 
turn of a valve. No more ashes, no 
more smoke, soot and coal dust—no 
getting up on the cold mornings to build firee—no hea 
scutties to carry—no worrying about coal strikes ~ 
shortages. This new fuel cuts housework in half—cun 
. rugsand clothes stay clean much longer. 


' Fits any Stove or Furnace 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burner burns ordinary oil—no wicks, no odor, 
. simple, fool spree, and oy —_ 16 models to t aay 
» range or . Over 200,000 


Low Introductory Price 
| a, 1 Re iow Kin Heep and details ot 


OLIVER2: BURNER 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co. C-75 Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ts Oliver agents make big mofley—8500 and 
more a month—big season now on—real 
es. Write now for liberal territory and Free 
Case Offer. Write B. M. Oliver, at address abo 
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the meat into a stone crock, a layer of 
the meat, and a layer of the eggs, whole. 
2epeat this process until all the meat 
has been used. Boil the stock down to 
pint and pour over the meat. When 
cold it is ready to use. To serve, slice 
nly and use as a meat dish. 
‘ountry Sausage—Use all the trim- 
ngs from pork alone, or pork and 
beef. Grind carefully, and for season- 
use for every 20 pounds of the 
isage 1 ounce of black pepper, 8 
neces of salt, 144 cupfuls of powdered 
nd sifted sage. Mix very thoroly. 
Old-Time Smoked Wurst—In cutting 
the hogs lay aside all scraps of lean 
nd fat which cannot be used for lard, 
the trimmings of the hams and 
houlders, back bones, etc. Remove all 
nds. An addition of one-third part 
ef is good, but not essential. Grind 
for ordinary sausage; season with 
it and pepper and, if liked, onions or 
ge or both. Now form into small 
kes and fry until brown on both sides. 
'se beef casings which have been care- 
fully cleamed and salted. Soak over- 
night in cold water. In the morning 
cut the soaked casings in convenient 
lengths, and by the aid of a meatpress 
fill with the cooked sausage. Tie with 
a cord, leaving loops that will slip over 
pole easily when ready to smoke; 
smoke every morning for a fortnight. 
These will keep thruout the summer. 
Sausages for Summer—aAfter the sau- 
sage has been made, pack away in stone 
jars that which is to be used during the 
winter. To keep unsmoked sausage for 
summer use, mold into medium-sized 
cakes and fry until well done. Pack in 
stone jars, and pour hot lard over the 
top of the jar to the depth of two 
nches. Merely remove the required 
number of cakes and heat before serving. 
Pickled Pig’s Feet—Scrape and clean 
the feet very carefully. Put over the 
fire in salted water and boil until tender. 
Remove from the kettle and allow to 
cool. Make a pickling vinegar by using 
2 pints of good vinegar, 1 pint of brown 
sugar, and season with? 1 teaspoonful 
each of ground cinnamon, cloves and 
allspice and % teaspoonful of black 
pepper. Pour over the feet and set 
aside until ready to use. Many people 
like a less strong pickle; in that event 
a portion of the stock in which the feet 
were cooked is used to dilute it. 
German Souse—Clean the hogs’ heads 
and boil until the meat drops from the 
bones. In a separate kettle cook the 
ers, hearts and tongues. When all 
the meat is very tender, remove from 
the kettle and strain the stock in which 
the head was cooked, then turn this 
stock into that in. which the remainder 
of the meat was cooked, add to it six 
black peppercorns and an equal amount 
| whole cloves and boil until it is re- 
‘ed to a pint. Strain again, add one 
pful of strong vinegar and reheat. In 
meantime chop the meat well and 
x thoroly, adding a seasoning of 
opped onions or sage as desired. Add 
re salt if needed. Pack into stone 
cks, pour the stock over it, cover with 
plate, weight well, then cover ali with 
loth, and set aside for at least ten 
vs before using. This is fine. 
Canned Pork Tenderloin. — Many 
isewives follow the.old custom of 
ning pork tenderloin for summer use 
the loins in rounds, slightly flatten 
| fry until well done. Pack in glass 
s, cover with hot lard and seal. When 
dy to serve, remove the meat from 
jar and reheat—M. E. K. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


armours 





Just like 
choosing a ham 
from your own fest hogs 


Remember when you sent to market that load of hogs 
of which you were mighty proud? Plump fellows, young, 
and corn-fed right up to the point of perfection! They 
topped the market. 


Maybe you thought, “I’d like a ham from that lot, 
myself.” 

Well, such a ham is yours when you ask your dealer for 
an Armour Star. It is just like choosing a harn fom your 
own best hogs— with the protection of U. S. Government 
inspection to boot. 


We’re as particular as can be in picking out hams for 
Star grade— must be just fat enough, lean enough, fine- 
grained and weill-shaped. Then the cure is special too— 
eight to ten weeks in the mild Star formula, followed by 
long, thorough smoking in the Stockinet covering, over 
hickory. . 

There is certainly a lot of difference in hogs, and a lot 
of difference in cures. You'll agree with that when you try 
one of these sweet, juicy, and luscious Star Hams on your 
own table. 


ARMOUR 4xt COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“‘Packing House Secrets’’ 

A hog is not all ham by 
any means. For every choice 
portion which sells at a 
comparatively high price, 
thereis a neglected portion 
which sells at a compara- 
tively low price. Some of 
the portions wholesale at 
even less than the live cost 












per pound. 
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LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 


For a Country 


Many homes contain good old pieces 
similar to these, which are being 
shown by the best furniture houses 
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Windsor chairs are comfortable and 
durable as well as beautiful, and a 
Duncan Phyfe table is a joy forever 
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HE choice of furniture for any home should not and need 
not be left to a single day’s haphazard choosing and de- 
cision. Too much furniture is bought in a day and the 

decision regretted forever afterward. There are few greater 

tragedies in a home than the wrong furniture for it affects every 
mensber of the family as long as they live with it. The ill effects 
are the worst upon those who are unconscious of them. 

In choosing furniture we have an opportunity to express our 
desires for what is right, true, fine and enduring in life. But 
can hear some very busy homemaker say, ‘‘But how can a farm 
woman get the time to study the problem sufficiently to know 
just what is right to buy?” I know only too well how busy 
homemakers on the farm are, and it is my purpose to give some 
fundamental principles for the choosing 
of furniture which any woman may carry 
about with her and use to help her 
work out her own problems while at- 
tending to other dusies. 

Che laws of choosing furniture are as 
follows: fitness for purpose and surround- 
ings; architectural background; light 
exposure; amount to be spent; personality 
of buyers. 

To begin with, we are considering 
furniture for a country home. Its sur- 
roundings are large open spaces, green 
fields, trees, brooks, plenty of sky, sun- 
shine and air. The charm of‘a country 
home lies in coming into harmony with 
and accentuating these surroundings. 
The minute the country home apes city 
life it loses its charm and effectiveness. 
This rule is, of course, applicable to 
every room in the house, but for this 
article we will consider the living room. 

A living room is meant to be lived in. 
A living room that invites a family to 
comfort, growth and upliftment does 
much toward making strong and success- 
ful citizens. 

So we come to our first conclusions. In 
order to fit into its surroundings furni- 
ture for a country home should be sturdy 
in character. Furniture of delicate lines 
and make seems out of place so close to 
the out of doors. 

To be sturdy and comfortable it must 
be of good wood and well made. To be 
uplifting it must be of good design. <A 
piece of furniture of ugly design, bad pro- 
portion and poor construction is a dese- 
cration, and more especially when it is to 
be used close to nature, where sham and 






By ALICE ARMSTRONG 





Have you a colonial secretary in 
your home? If so make the best 


of it 


hypocrisy are put to shame. Sturdy, comfortable living-room 
furniture brings to mind large, inviting chairs. Unless a chair 
invites one to sit in it, it fails in its essential purpose. There 
should be two or three or more such chairs in ev ery living room 
according to the size of the room and the family. 

The living room should have a center of interest. If a fireplace 
is present it is this very thing, and the furniture may be grouped 
accordingly. If there is no fireplace a large table such as a gate- 
legged table of Tudor mahogany can be purchased at any fur- 
niture store and can be placed so that large comfortable: chairs 
are placed on either side of it. These will serve as the largest 
group of furniture in the room and will supply the center of 
interest. It is better to group pieces than to scatter them. 

The chairs may be of the overstuffed 
rariety or not, according to taste. At 
least one large overstuffed chair is usually 
desirable, and if covered with a chintz 
slip cover it satisfies every demand for 
its presence in a country living room. 
The chintz slip covers not only add to 
the attractiveness of the room as a whole 
but they make a man who has been work- 
ing out doors all day and is dressed ac- 
cordingly, feel that he may enjoy the 
chair without damaging it. 

If a piano is present and takes the 
only available space for a large group of 
furniture, individual chair groups should 
be provided, such as a chair and floor 
lamp and a chair with a small table and 
lamp by its side. 

The architectural background must be 
considered for every piece of furniture. 
Don’t buy a davenport unless you have 
a large wall space for it or have a large 
enough room to place it out in the room 
facing the fireplace. 

Never place furniture across a corner 
The effect will make you actually weary 
tho you may not recognize that as the 
reason. 

Don’t be inveigled into buying a three- 
piece overstuffed suite unless you have 
an extremely large room. They over- 
crowd most rooms, and an overcrowded 
room is a nightmare. Far better too 
little furniture than too much. 

If choice has to be made between two 
comfortable chairs or a davenport, by 
all means take the chairs. A davenport 
is never so comfortable for reading, 
studying or working, as a chair. 

The light exposure (Continued on p. 140 
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There is ne 
Substitute 


for Quality 


HE Monarch is a hand- 

some, finely finished 

range, with every labor- 
saving convenience any wo- 
man could desire. But under- 
neath this modern exterior we 
still build the unbreakable, 
leak-proof malleable iron frame 
we put into the first Monarch, 
built 23 years ago. No other 
method has ever been discov- 
ered of insuring long, satisfac- 
tory service and fuel economy. 


Malleable iron construction is 
just as vital today as it was 
twenty odd years ago when 
salesmen jumped on the oven 
door, and banged the lids to- 
gether to demonstrate the 
strength of malleable iron. 


No possible external frills can 
ever prove an acceptable sub- 
stitute for this kind of funda- 
mental quality. 


Go to your Monarch dealer. Let 
him explain these important things 
to you. Or, if you prefer, write for 
Our booklet, ‘‘Fundamentals or 
Frills.” Don’t allow anyone to talk 
you into accepting “frills” as a sub- 
titute for malleable quality. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
25-13 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Makers of Monarch Coal and 
Wood— Paramount Gas and 
Combination Ranges 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


determines the color of the furniture. If it 
is 4 sunny south and west room always 
choose furniture with cool or neutral col- 
ored coverings, such as gray, tan, blue 
green or mauve. If it is a cool north and 
east exposure, put in it warm colors, as 
reds, golds and browns. 

If a room is very dark don’t make it 
still more dreary by adding dark covered 
furniture; choose lighter colors. 

Regardless of the amount to be spent, 
never buy a cheap piece of furniture. It 
is the rightful heritage of every child to 
grow up with the influence of well-made 
and well-designed furniture. Slipshod 
ideas in home furnishing have as great an 
influence in molding slipshod character 
as any other agency in the home. 

Many people consider good furniture 
a luxury to be avoided. This idea shows 
up probably more than any other one 
thing our poverty in cat» Be of home- 
making. Until we recognize good furniture 
as an investment in character building 
for ourselves and our children, our homes 
will be second-rate. 

The home should express the personality 
of its makers. There is plenty of room for 
self-expression after following all the laws 
laid down in this article. There are on the 
market today a large variety of pieces 
of living-room furniture suitable for 
country homes. 

Tudor mahogany, which is a dark 
finished oak, is an ideal material. It is 
sturdy in quality and dull in finish and 
so does not show marks and dust easily. 

Windsor chairs are ideal if one is eareful 
to buy the well-braced variety. They are 
beautiful in design and almost as com- 
fortable as an armchair, and very durable 
if purchased from the right company. 

Where one does not have a haere, a 
large desk is usually very essential on the 
farm. The Italian hutch desk is sturdy 
and beautiful in design and the colonial 
secretary is hard to beat because it gives 
ample space for papers, as also does a 
Governor Winthrop desk. Any one of 
these three desks, built of good material, 
would not only be beautiful during its 
owner’s lifetime, but would always be 
beautiful as long as there is any trace of 
it. It is a rich investment to buy even one 
piece of such furniture. 


ONE MOTHER’S WAY 

My neighbor’s children were not like 
any others we knew, and the teacher of 
the public school said they were the 
best-informed and best-behaved pupils 
in her school. One morning, having an 
early errand at their home, I found out 
why they were “different,” and I only 
wish I could hold this mother up as an 
sr before all the mothers of this 
and. 

The three children, Bob, Clare and 
May, were all at work when I came in. 
The girls were washing and wiping the 
dishes, and Bob was peeling potatoes, 
The mother was making bread. She 
asked me to stay and hear one of their 
“drills,” she called it, and explained 
why she used this way to give them in- 
formation. “I cannot take the time to 
read out loud to them, and if I did they 
would not remember half of the subject 
matter. This way, they never forget 
and they are eager to ‘drill,’ as we c 
it, every morning. Then, too, it makes 
the work go faster, and they are never 
unwilling to do it, if a ‘drill’ is on the 
carpet at the same time. 

“This is our ‘accident drill,’ and we 
will begin by asking May, if she should 
turn the lye can over upon her foot or 
hand, what she would do?” 

“Run for the vinegar jug and pour 
lots of vinegar all over it,” she promptly 
replied. 

“Clare, if you should swallow lye, 
what would you do?” 

“Drink lemon juice, or if we did not 
have any, vinegar. 1 would put some 





Spm 95:0 


Direct 


Think of getting this won- 
derful quality range, ship- 
direct from fact to 
u, all complete for only $5. 
own, balance on ouay, monthly 
ments. Save { to 4. 

“~ 200 other styles and 
d as ranges, 
Combination Gas 
Coal and Wood 
Ranges, Stoves, Fur- 

naces, Oil Sto 


We weureviite WAU 


Direct to You 














| water into it, sol would not strangle.” 


toil over * r fi r 
stove, now burn cheap ~ . 
coal-oil, exactly like - % air, 4% oil. 
Simply put a Stan Oil Burner in your old 
kitchen stove or range, without making any 
changes. Can be installed in 5 minutes. 

As much or as little heat as you want, instantly 
& the fahen bet y= No cA no 
w . . 
Sires no objectionable odor or noise. Twice the 





beat of coal, half its cost. 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Special Price 
to first user of Standard Oil Burner (any type 
in each community. Money back guarantee. 
Act NOW. 


WRITE R yREs pees. os woes 
, shows how oil burnin) ’ 
} a Lt yy th. Made for furnace, heater, 


fivchen or laundry stove or factory. ine cae 
NDARD OIL BURNER CO., DEPT. 

Pes North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Agents And H29 
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and Cripples’ Tricycles 


The COLSON Co. 
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“Bob, what would you do if you saw 
someone on fire?” 

‘I would wrap a bed-quilt or rug or| 
nything that would go around them! 
ind smother out the flames.” 

“Suppose you had to make a run| 
thru flames to escape from a fire?” 

‘I would hold my face as close to the | 
floor as possible, keep my moutheshut, 
wrap something woolen about me, and 
run like a turkey,” he finished. 

“Why wrap a woolen article case 
you?” 

“Because wool does not catch on fire | 
as quickly as cotton.” | 

“If you had time, Clare, how weil] 
you go about it to save the contents of | 
a room, in case of a fire?” 

“Spread sheets or blankets on the 
floor, and empty all the dresser drawers 
end the trunks and closets upon them, 
tie the four corners and throw out of 
the window.” 

“May, I see you are feeling slighted, 
what would you do if you swallowed a 
pin or nail or something sharp?” 

“I would eat rice and potatoes, so as 
to form a coating around it, to let it 
pass thru the intestines safely, and I 
wouldn’t take a physic, because that 
might drive it into the lining of the 
bowel.” May liked this last clause of 
her statement. 

“Bob, if a playmate cut an artery, 
how would you render ‘first aid’?” 

“IT would tie something between the 
wound and the heart, making a loop so 
that I could insert a stick and twist it 
tighter, then run for a doctor.” 

“Clare, if May should faint what 
would you do?” 

“IT would lay her flat on the floor, 
loosen her clothes, and put water on her 
head and face. Yes, and give her air, 
too.” 

“I'd let Clare smell ammonia,” said 
little May, “if it were she who fainted.” 

We all laughed at this, but mother 
hurried on. 

“Bob, if you were drowning, and 
someone was trying to save you, how 
would you act?” 

“I would keep my hands off my res- 
euer, hold my breath, and try to float.” 

“What treatment would you give a 
person just taken out of the water, ap- 
parently drowned?” 

“First I would clear his mouth and 
pull his tongue forward, then try to 
pump air into his lungs by lifting his 
arms and then drawing them down tight 
against his sides, to imitate breathing. 
I would roll him over a barrel, if I 
could get it.” 

“There,” said the mother, “that will 
be enough for this time. Now listen to 
the new items you must add to your list: 
Should you be bitten by a snake or mad 
dog, wash the wound in one of these 
three solutions: carbolic acid diluted 
very little, or ammonia full strength; 
nd if neither one is available, kerosene 
nd salt; then tie a bandage just as you 
would for a severed artery, between the 
wound and heart, and get to a doctor as 
quickly as possible. 

‘Number two, in case you are in a 

lling elevator, stand on your toes and 

Id your breath.” 

‘No wonder your children are well 
nformed. Why, I learned several things 

is morning, myself. I am going to 
rite this dnll down, and give it to my 

ldren, too,” I said as I left. 

Do, and I will give you our drill on 

United States capitals, a geograph- 
| drill, botanical drill, drill in cour- 
v—oh, I don’t know how many others. 

e boys and girls regard them as good 








make the time fly while they are at 
rk, too.”—Mrs. 8. E. R. 


mes and never tire of them. It mand Qu 
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Steaming, 


Flavory Oats 
Cooked Quick 





QUICK QUAKER 


cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Creamy oats, hot and enticing, are now the 
quickest breakfast dish! 

Ask your grocer for QUICK QUAKER. Cooks in 3 
the time of coffee, scarcely longer than plain toast. 


Same plump oats as regular Quaker Oats, the kind 
you’ve always known. Cut before flaking, rolled very 
thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes cook 
faster—that’s the only difference. 

Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on*the package. 


All the rich Quaker flavor. All the good of hot 
breakfasts quick! Today, try Quick Quaker. 
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MODERN METHODS IN SEWING 


By WILLA WILCOX KRUM 


efficiency; modern methods applied to home sewing 

mean a saving of time and labor and, better still, a style 
and. “set’’ in the finished garment that is not possible with the 
old methods of construction. It isn’t what you do, but how you 
do it that counts, and this article is written with the hope that 
it will help busy mothers to find real pleasure in sewing for 
themselves and for their youngsters, The “flat method” comes 
first as a time- and labor- 
saver. It is a factory meth- 


Mi eiticion methods applied to business mean speed and 


to keep its shape in ironing. After stitching in the sleeve pre-s 
the seam back against the inside of the garment, snipping t! 
seam across the top to make it lie flat. Turn to right side and 
stitch a quarter of an inekefrom first seam. This outside stit. 
ing can be used on any of the heavier wool or wash goods, suv}; 
as serge, suiting, twills and the like. It is not to be used on sh: 
materials such as tissue ginghams, voile, organdie or batist 
For these a narrow French seam is correct, or the ordinary seam 
closely overcast. Bias 
binding for necks, short 





od of putting garments to- 
gether and can be applied 
to any garment except one 
in which the old-style sleeve 
is used. I refer to the sleeve 
in which the seam 
comes an inch and a 
half or two inches in 
front of the underarm 
seam, which, of course, 
has to be put in last. 
Diagram No. 1 will 
give you a clear idea 
of how a garment looks 
when put together by 
the “flat method.” The 
idea is simply to do all 
of the work possible before the sleeve and 

underarm seam is stitched, while the garment 

is still fat. You will readily see the advantage 

of this. You have only one thickness of ma- 5 
terial to work on under the machine needle 

and do not have to twist and turn the garment 

when it comes to the stitching. Straight 

seams and even stitching go far to give a tailored appearance to 
our garments, and in the case of wash garments help materially 
to keep them in shape. 

Sleeves are undoubtedly the most difficult part of a garment 
for the home dressmaker. The kimona sleeve is the simplest; 
then come the new square armhole, the raglan, and last of al 
the set-in, which is really a shirt-sleeve type. The kimona style 
has no armhole and no fullness to adjust 
in the top of the sleeve. Neither has the 
raglan. The square armhole is just a 
straight seam. Both are extremely good 
this year and newer than the kimona. 
Besides, you will have no trouble with 
the usual tearing under the arm. The 
sleeve for the square armhole is set in 
after the shoulder seam is-stitched. (See 
Diagram No. 2.) Turn the edge of the 
armhole over -three-eighths of an inch 
which is allowed on all patterns for seams, 
and lap over the edge of the sleeve the same 
amount. Stitch a quarter of an inch from 
the edge. This style is particularly be- 
coming to very slender figures—but do 
not try it for stout or short figures. 

\ word here about kimona sleeves may 
help some of you who have found them 
not any too becoming to your style of 
beauty. If you will see to it that the pat- 
tern you buy has a seam on the shoulder, 
instead of the back and front being cut in 
one, you will be delighted to find that the 
pouch or “bag’”’ at the top of the shoulder 
is entirely absent and the tendency to tear 
unuer the arm is very much lessened. The 
slant on the shoulder, due to the seam, 
makes a good line out of an ugly one, and 
adds very little to the labor in making. 
After all, what we want is to have good- 
looking clothes, and an extra seam or two 
is nothing if it makes a dress more be- 
coming and brings out our good lines. 

With the set-in sleeve comes the prob- 
lem of distributing the slight fullness 
(which is allowed in the top of sleeves to take care of the curve 
of the arm) evenly over the top of the armhole. This can be 
accomplished quickly and easily by running a line of machine 
stitching a quarter of an inch from upper edge of sleeve from 
the notch in front to the notches in back. (See Diagram No. 3.) 
Loosen the upper tension a little and lengthen the stitch before 
you begin. Pull the underthread slightly, setting the gathers 
evenly and firmly until the sleeve is the right size to match the 
corresponding notches in the armhole. After the sleeve is 
stitched in, this extra stitching is caught in the seam and does 
not show on the outside. 

One more sleeve help. If you will refer to Diagram No. 1 you 
will notice an outside stitching around the armhole. This gives 
a tailored set to the shoulder, makes it doubly strong, and helps 























Two quite different frocks can easily 
be made by the very same pattern 


sleeves, panels, and even 
for the bottom of dresses, 
is still the most approved 
finish. Diagram No. 4 
sliows you “how to fold 
aed material to get a true 





ias, and Diagram No. 5 
shows you how to join the 


bias strips. An ordi- 
nary yardstick is just 
the right width to use 
3 4 as a guide in marking 
a strips. If you 
aven’t a yardstick, 
use a rule to measure 
inc 
wide. The bias bind- 


and cut them just an 
and an eighth 


ing is stitched on the 

right side of the gar- 

: ment, using a quarter- 

inch seam. Turn the bias strip over the seam 

(do not turn the seam over), turn the second 

_. edge over one-quarter inch and baste down on 

the wrong side so the folded edge comes just a little beyond the 

first stitching. Turn to right side and stitch on the machine 

(no hand work is necessary even on crepe or satin) as close to 

the binding as you possitily can, without stitching on it. The 

—— will barely show and you have a good-looking finish 

that will stand hard wear and lots of strain. When binding 

either broaddoth or flannel, the binding is not turned in on the 

wrong side, but the raw edge is left in- 

stead. This makes a flat finish instead of 

a bulky one. When binding jersey the 

strips are not cut bias but crosswise of the 

material, and are not turned in on the 
wrong side, either. 

Wash material such as suiting, gingham, 
tissue gingham, poplin and devonshire 
cloth should be shrunk before it is made 
up. Many women dislike to shrink ma- 
terial, feeling that it loses its newness in 
the shrinking process. That is sometimes 
true; but if. the following method is fol- 
lowed [ doubt if your closest friend could 
tell that your material had ever touched 
water, and the discouraging task of letting 
down a dress after its first trip to the tub 
is done away with entirely: 

Leave the material in the folds just as 
it comes from the store. Have a dish pan 
half full of lukewarm water to which you 
have added a handful of common salt for 
every gallon of water. Immerse the ma- 
terial, opening the folds and turning it so 
that every thread is thoroly saturated. 
Leave in the water for half an hour and 
roll tightly in the hands against the side 
of the pan and squeeze (don’t wring) out 
all the water you possibly can. Hang on 4 
clothes rack in the folds, but do not open 
out very much as it needs to dry slowly. 
If it is. a nice day hang the goods outside, 
still keeping it in the folds. Turn occa- 
sionally until it is half dry. Roll it in a 
heavy towel, allow to remain fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then iron with a good 
hot iron in order to get lots of steam into the meterial. It is 
the steam and not the water that does the shrinking. Material 
that is simply wet and then hung on the line to flap in the wind 
will be full-of fine wrinkles that are impossible to iron out and 
will be sure to shrink again when it is laundered. When shrink- 
ing white material, the easiest way is to pour boiling water over 
it and let it lie until it is cold, then squeeze and dry in the above 
manner. 

Colors are so reliable this year it is not considered really 
nec: y to use anything to “set’’ them, but from experience 
I have found that the addition of salt seems to add to their 
brightness. 

One-piece styles are still “the thing” or rather more “the 
thing” than ever. Either the straight (Continued on page 144 
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‘Right in your own home 


This book will bring the very 
newest styles to you 


You can sit in your own home and see the latest and best 
styles of the season. 

You can choose clothes for yourself and your whole family 
with absolute confidence that the styles are correct. 

Best of all, if you buy from “National” you know that you 
are paying the lowest possible price for each garment. 

No matter what your individual taste may be, you will find 
a beautiful and large assortment of dresses, coats, shoes, hats— 
anything you need at prices you can afford to pay. 


Why your “clothes” money should be spent through this book 


It takes hard work to bring money from the soil. Each dollar 
means your labor and time, Only the woman who spends farm 
money realizes how necessary it is to get one hundred cents 
worth of value. 

The National Style Book is printed for you. Our whole effort 
is to bring to you beautiful clothes, the best and latest New 
York styles, and to keep you and your family well-dressed at 
the lowest possible prices. 

We want you to buy from the National Style Book so that you 
may have more clothes and better clothes and still save money. 


You save money at these prices 


Look at the range of our prices: Women’s Coats from $5.98 
to $35. Women’s Silk Dresses, $7.98 to $25. Lingerie and 
Sport Dresses, $1.98 to $8.98. Girls’ Coats, $3.98 to $9.98. 
Men’s All-Wool Suits, $13.98 to $26.98. Shoes, $1.00 to $6.98. 
Boys’ Wash and Woolen Suits, 69c to $14.50. Girls’ Dresses, 
$1.00 to $6.98. ; 

If you neglected to get a tree copy ot the National Style 
Book, it is not too late. 





New York City -——* 











Send for a free book—now 


Ask for Style Book No. 78. Study it. Com- 
pare the prices with any others. Remem- 
ber that with low prices we give you quality 
materials, fine workmanship and a “money 
back if not satisfied guarantee.” 

We have two Houses to give you prompt 
service. Write to Kansas City, Mo., if you 
live West of the Mississippi River, to New 
York if you live East of the Mississippi 
River. At each house you will get the same 
styles, merchandise, prices—exactly thesame. 

















Pretty things 
for yourself 
and your home 


Few women realize how easy it is to 
make pretty things—how little it 
need cost. 


Little frocks, aprons, curtains, can be 


made of inexpensive gingham, 
cretonne and other wash fabrics and 
trimmed with colorful Bias Bands. 
It is the most economical of trim- 
mings—the trimming that saves time 
because it may be used at the same 
time as binding and edging. 


Nufashond Bias Bands are carefully 
made. Cut on a true bias—won't 
stretch or twist out of shape. Ac- 
curately folded and pressed. Any 
color you want—and every color 
fast if washed in lukewarm water 
with pure soap. You take no chance 
when you see the name Nufashond 
on the package or reel. 


Nufashond, « inds for dependable quality in Notions. 


Dept. S3, Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 


BIAS BANDS 


Write for free 
booklet “The Use 
of Bias Bands;” 
also folder show- 
ing how simple 
stitches add dis- 
tinctive decorative 
touches to color- 


ful Bias Bands. 
















line under the arm or the slash at the low 
waistline is good, whichever you prefer. 
The extra fullness that is possible with the 
slash is becoming to most figures, es- 
pecially those that are at all full in the 
hips. i he sketches show a variation of the 
same pattern, one with the fullness gath- 
ered at the sides, with a Peter Pan collar 
and cuffs edged with a narrow, heavy 
edging, the other with the fullness laid 
in plaits and a convertible collar and 
straight bands for the finish for neck and 
sleeves. Very narrow belts of the ma- 
terial or wide suede belts are correct with 
these dresses. Ties of black moire or 
rosgrain ribbon with short loops and very 
Sea ends (see sketch) are the newest 
things in a neck finish with these Peter 
Pan collars. Collars and cuffs are also 
finished with a bias binding of the same 
material, and a line of colored dots em- 
brofdered just inside the binding. 

If edging is used, lay it along the outside 
edge of the collar with the edge of the lace 
exactly over the edge of the collar. Baste 
carefully, fulling the upper edge where 
necessary to keep the lace perfectly, flat. 
Stitch along the top of the lace, using a 
rather short stitch to make it very fifm. 
Fold back extra meterial under the lace 
and crease flat against underside of collar. 
Stitch again over the sani@ line of stitch- 
| ing and trim away surplus material quite 
| close to stitching. This is another factory 
'method that you will find far ahead of 
'hemming and then sewing on the lace. 
| The raw edge will not fray after washing 

—tho if it should, all you need to do is to 
clip away any stray ends. This method 
|is applicable to underwear and sheer 
dresses where lace is used as a trimming. 

To turn a narrow string belt use a strong 
safety pin. Secure a good hold in the seam 
at one end, turn the large end of the pin 
into the belt and work thru. You can turn 
| a long belt in this way in just a few seconds, 
and even if the material is crepe it will not 
pull or twist out of shape. This method 
can also be used for wider belts. 

Always bear in mind that the pattern 
you use determines the style of your gar- 
ment. The methods here described will 
help you turn it out in about half the 
usual time, with nice straight seams and 
a tailored look, but unless you use an 
up-to-date pattern, the right size and 
the right style for your figure, yqu cannot 
expect to have a perfect fitting dress and 
one that will make you look your prettiest. 

Remember to keep the lines of the dress 
running up:and down if you are stout, and 
crosswise (if you wish) if you are slender. 
Just now everything is along straight lines 
but crosslines are coming in the shape of 
yokes, trimming lines, and tunics. Those 
of you who are inclined to be plump must 
use these crosslines with a great. deal of 
judgment, or not at all. 

Never try to cut a pattern “up” or 
“down.” Patterns are cheap enough to 
allow us to buy more of them, and many 
a dress has been ruined for lack of a 
proper pattern. Cutting without a pat- 
itern or cutting from a garment is re- 
sponsible for some of the wrecks we see in 
home-made dresses. 








| SPRING FASHION MAGAZINE 


| From the front cover of our s ring 
| fashion magazine right on thru the k, 
you will see all of the styles which will be 
popular during the coming season, for 
morning and afternoon wear, as well as 
those needed for more formal occasions, 


‘,|and smart styles for the youngsters. 


There are dressmaking lessons for the be- 
ginner, and charming styles which can be 


|}made in a couple of hours even by one 


who is a novice with the needle. Some 
embroidery designs are included, too. 
Settle your dress problems by sending ten 
cents today for our new fashion magazine. 
You'll save dollars by doing so. Address 
Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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this year's look 
to last year's hat with 
° 





STRAW HAT FINISH 


| SIXTEEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
At Drug and Department Stores 


Write today for free copy of 
Millinery Secrets. It tells you 
how to give the season's new- 
est style to the hat you have. 


CARPENTER-MorTON COMPANY 
DEPT. N. BOSTON, MASS. 

















Try ‘‘COLORITE"’ Fabric Dyes 












Q-Ban Hair Color Restorer 
will restore your hair to 
ite original dark color 


“Gear um cmneonae 


is not a dye but a beneficial prep- 
aration used by men and women GBP se 
Never fails. 


for over 30 years. 
Guaranteed. Used in privacy of 1% ot 
your home; change is nem 


ow 
radual «TT? 
Your friends need i 


and natural. 


not know. 
Miniature bottles of Q-Ban Tonic and Liquid Shampoo 


mailed free. Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 





Ne Lay offs 

ar customers and repeat 
orders make you steady income. 
Hose for men, women and child- 
ren, all styles, colors and finest 
line silk — all guaranteed. 
Low priced. No experience nec- 
essary. Write for samples. 


MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohic 


Hose- E-92 








A HEAD COLD 
Stop the misery — 
use in the nostrils 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y..Wichita, Kans. 
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LENTEN DISHES 


Cheese Cakes—Crumble a cream cheese 


or one cupful of cottage cheese, add three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar, ' the grated 
rind and half the strained juice of one 
mon, half a cupful of sifted bread crumbs, 
a cupful of cleaned currants, four 
well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, half a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, half a cupful of cream and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Divide 
into patty pans lined with puff pastry 
ornament the top with strips of candied 
citron peel and currants, and bake in 
a quick oven. 

Vacaroni Fancy—One cupful of cooked 
macaroni, one cupful of bread crumbs, two 
eggs, one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, a pinch of powdered 
herbs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 

iblespoonfuls of chopped cooked chicken 
or ham, salt and pepper to taste. Cut the 
macaroni into small pieces. Bring milk to 
boiling point, and pour it over the bread 
cru add the macaroni, herbs, butter, 
ham, beaten eggs, parsley and seasonings. 
Cover and steam for one hour. Serve with 
white sauce. 

Savory Salmon—One cupful of canned 
salmon, three eggs, three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of bread 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, salt and pepper to taste. Flake 
the fish, add the beaten eggs, the bread 
crumbs, butter, parsley, salt and pepper. 
Lay on a buttered platter, cover and 
im for half an hour. Serve hot bordered 
with peas. 

Cheese Croquettes—One pound of grated 
four eggs, pinch of cayenne, half 
a teaspoonful of salt. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, fold in the cheese 
with salt and cayenne and mold into balls 
the size of a walnut. Dip these into beaten 
yolks of eggs, then roll in fine bread crumbs 
and fry quickly in a deep kettle of lard. 
Serve hot on a platter garnished with 
lettuce. 

Chopped Carrots With Eggs—Boil six 
medium-sized carrots until tender and 
cut them into slices. Blend one table- 
spoonful of butter with one tablespoonful 
of cornstarch in a saucepan over the fire, 
add one and one-half cupfuls of milk, 
salt and pepper to taste, and cook for 
ten minutes, stirring all the time. Now 
add the carrots. 

Cut six hard-boiled eggs in halves, 
dot each piece with butter and pour over 
them the cooked carrots and serve hot. 

Sweet Potato Biscuits—To one cupful of 
mashed sweet potatoes add one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar and one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and cream them well together. Dis- 
solve half a teaspoonful of baking soda in 
one cupful of buttermilk and stir into the 
potato mixture. Now add two cupfuls of 
flour sifted with one teaspoonful of salt, | 
ind mix. Roll out, cut with a small cutter 

and bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 

Parsnip Fritters—Beat the yolks of two 
eggs, aliens cupful of mashed parsnips 
and beat thoroly. Sift one cupful of flour 
vith one teaspoonful of baking powder, 

lf a teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of black 
pepper and a dash of cayenne. Combine 

: two mixtures, fold in the stiffly beaten 
hites, drop from a spoon into deep hot 

ind eook until browned. Drain on 
D se and serve with white sauce. 

Poached Eggs With Cheese Sauce—Melt 

» tablespoonfuls of butter, stir in two 
lespoonfuls of flour, add salt and pepper 
eason and one cupful of milk. Cook 
five minutes, then add one cupful of 
ed cheese, half a teaspoonful of mus- 
rd mixed with one teaspoonful of Wor- 
estershire sauce and one yolk of egg 
eaten stiff with a quarter of a cupful of 
ream. Cook until the cheese is melted 
nd pour over rounds of buttered toast. 
Pla ce nicely penced eggs on the top and 
serve at once.—H., A. L. 
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You Must 


Fight F sian 


No whiter teeth without that 
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If you want whiter teeth, you must 
combat the film that clouds them. 
Millions do that now, Wherever you 
look you can see the results. 

Make this free test and see the re- 
sults on your own teeth. 


The cloud is film 


The cloud on teeth is film. At first 
the film is viscous. You can feel it 
now. No ordinary tooth paste effec- 
tively combats it, so much of the 
film remains. 

Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. That’s how teeth 
lose beauty. 

Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 











PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over 





They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

You have little chance to escape 
such troubles if you do not fight the 
film. 

Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. One dis- 
integrates the film, one removes it 
without harmful scouring. 

These methods were proved by 
many careful tests. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. Now 
careful people of some 50 nations em- 
ploy it, largely by dental advice, 





See what it does 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits better. These 
combined results are bringing mil- 
lions benefits you want. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappéar. 

You will always be glad that you 
made this test. Cut out coupon now. 





1397 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 696, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Agents—Here It Is 


The New Seren g newand different. 
Se ola somethin Something you can sell easily 
, and quickly, ders waiting 
everywhere, Baird sold 23 in 
one week, his profit over $150. 
The Serenota is built in just 
like a suitcase. Carried with 
you anywhere. Does more 
ines costing 5 times 
its price. 
Fully Guaranteed 
Get started at once. No ex- 
perience needed. We deliver 
and collect. Pay you every 
day. Work fullor time. 
Write or wire us for terms 
and territory. 


PERRY-LUDLOW CO., S$-1871 Dayton, Ohio 
SWITCHES, RONET BRAIDS Etc.; 
ADE or Cur 
mrs. E. 





¥ 
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ry. Saves steps. Costs 
only | cent for 3 hours’ use. No 
attachments, cords, wires nor 
tubes to bother with. Regulates 
to any heat. Use in any room, 
outdoors. 


indoors or Always 
ready. Absolutely dependable. 
Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 
Liberal 

Offer. 
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The Birthday Cake 
You Like to Serve 
—and the children — 


how they love it. It’s a pleas- 
ure to see them when they get the 
first glimpse of that perfectly baked 
cake—it’s the big event of the party. 
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On this or any other occasion ; 

it’s always wise to be sure about the fr 

success of the baking. And there tl 

will never be any disappointments : 

ts mean ye if you use bl 












tains full 16 
ounces. Some 
baking powders 
come in i2 
ounce cans in- 


stead of 16 


cuncecans. Be Too PPAKMING POWDER 


sure you geta 
pound when 
you want it, 


For one solid generation 
Calumet has been serving multitudes 
—making it possible for the housewife 
to practice economy on bakeday— 
making pure and nutritious foods a 
matter of fact in the homes where 
it is used, 
When you need baking powder—buy 


Calumet because science cannot produce a 
more perfect leavener. Nothing, regardless 
of the price you pay, can take its place. BEST BY TEST 





EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 
Sales 21/2 times as much as that of any other brand 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BAKING PQWDER 
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FIRST AID TO THE HOME NURSE 


Practical Helps in Caring for the Sick 


By ELNORA E. KIMBALL, R. N. 


ORTUNATE, in 
F one sense of the 
word, is the fami- 
ly whose members are 
never sick. Not con- 
cerned with the worry 
that comes with illness 
nor with the trouble 
often incurred in se- 
curing a nurse, the 
family life goes on 
smoothly. But when 
illness and ‘anxiety 
come, as is apt to hap- 
pen, regardless of pre- 
vious good health and 
entirely irrespective of 
the season of the year, 
the same family finds 
itself seriously handi- 
capped in performing 
even the simplest of 
duties. The doctor’s 
orders cause consterna- 
tion and _ confusion 
where immediate ac- 
tion would bring great 
relief to the patient 
and help conserve his 
strength. 

In choosing the room 
for the patient there 
are several things to be 
kept in mind. The 
walls ought to be fin- 
ished in plain colors. 
Nothing can be more 
irritating to the patient than figured wall paper. Floors are 
best finished so that heavy rugs are not necessary. 

Curtains are preferably plain as to surface. The room with 
cross-ventilation will be easily kept well aired, and of course 
fresh air is most necessary. 

In choosing beds the hospital cot is to be preferred. Barring 
that, a metal bed is the next choice because it is easily kept 
clean. A fairly soft mattress which does not grow lumpy, cot- 
ton sheets at least two and three-quarter yards long so that 
they may be folded smoothly under the mattress, and single 
blankets rather than double blankets or quilts will help make 
the patient comfortable. The pillows should be moderately 
soft. As to size, one medium-sized pillow and one smaller one 
will be enough. 

In making the bed, place the undersheet so that at least 
twelve inches are allowed for turning under the mattress at 
the head of the bed. As always, the wide hem of the sheet is 
placed at the head. In folding the undersheet under the mat- 
tress, turn under the top as shown in the picture. Then fold 
the sides under smoothly. This will keep it firmly in place—a 
thing which is absolutely necessary as the patient always has 
a tendency to push the sheet down toward the foot of the bed. 


Dressing the Bed 


Next place a rubber or oilcloth sheet so that it reaches from 
the pillows three-fourths of the way to the foot of the bed. If it 
is not wide enough to fold under the mattress, pin securely in 
place with safety pins. Cover the rubber sheet with a draw- 
sheet, which may be a large one doubled or a smaller sheet 
ordinarily used for a single bed. The purpose of the draw-sheet 
is to facilitate easy moving of the patient, thereby conserving 
the strength of both patient and nurse. The top sheet is to be 
placed so that the broad hem is at«the head of the bed and the 
seam at the hemline is uppermost. Enough is left at the head 
of the bed so that it, may be turned down over the blanket. 
Tuck in the sheet at the foot of the bed. Next place the blanket 
and fold it under the mattress at the foot of the bed. Fold the 
sides of the blanket and upper sheet under at the foot for a 
short distance. This will keep the bedding from pulling loose. 

Now that the bed is prepared for the patient, turn it so that 
the light will not be too strong. Things worry those who are 
sick which would not otherwise affect them. 

What if the doctor should order a hot-water bag? That 
sounds simple, but nevertheless there is a right and a wrong 
way to fill one. Never use water that is more than 180 degrees; 
before filling the bag, it is well to roll it up from the bottom 
so that some of the air may be expelled. This will prevent 
the water spurting up and burning the hands. Do not fill 
the bag full. Perhaps a quarter full will be enough, for if the 
bag is filled too full it will be too heavy for the patient. Before 
placing the stopper, take a firm hold of the upper part of the 
bag, thus again expelling the air. This also will help to make 





Mitred corners are best in making a bed 





the bag lighter in 
weight. After the stop- 
per has been placed, 
hold the bag upside 
down to see if there is 
any leakage. Some- 
times when the bag 
has not been in use, the 
washer will become 
hard or dried and then 
of course the bag may 
leak around the stop- 
per. Put the bag into 
a cover, preferably one 
made of flannel or of a 
similar material. It is 
better te put the stop- 
per énd in first, because 
the metal top becomes 
hotter than the hot- 
water bottle and if 
the flannel cover be- 
comes loosened, the 
hot metal stopper may 
come in contact with 
the skin and thus cause 
a burn. 

A burn from a hot- 
water bottle. is not 
necessary. Remember 
that small children or 
old persons will be 
easily burned, or that 
a person suffering from 
intense pain is not able 
to tell whether the ap- 
plication is too hot. 

Do not test the heat of the bag by the hand. The part of the 
body upon which the application is to be placed will be much 
more sensitive than the hand. It is much better to test the 
bag against the arm or the face. 

What if there is no hot-water bag in the house or the only 
one that you have has a leak? A muslin bag filled with heated 
salt may be used as a substitute. The salt may be heated on the 
stove or in the oven, preferably in the oven. 

Instead of heat, the doctor may order cold applications. If 
you use an ice-cap, break the ice into pieces which are about the 
size of a walnut. If the pieces are smaller they will melt too 
quickly. Let some hot water run over the ice to melt off the 
sharp edges which might otherwise pierce the rubber. Press out 
the air before the stopper is placed and do not fill the cap too. 
full, as the pressure may cause discomfort to your patient. 
Cover the ice-cap with a thin covering and it is ready to use. 

Making a Cold Compress 

Perhaps you have no ice-cap in the house and the doctor may 
ask you to use a cold compress. The easiest way is to prepare a 
tray or, if there is no available tray, use any flat baking pan 
that you might have in the kitchen. Place on this a bowl of 
cold water, a bow] of ice and two soft. compresses of old linen 
or any clean, soft material that you may have. The size depends 
upon the area which is to be treated. Saturate the compress in 
the cold water and then place upon the ice until it becomes 
thoroly chilled. When it is ready, squeeze the water from it and 
place it upon the area which is to be treated. Get the second 
compress ready, and even before the first has become warm 
replace it with the one that you have in readiness. 

If the eyes are to be treated, use a different set of compresses 
for each eye. Also remember that as long as a cold application 
is being used; the treatment must be continuous. here is 
generally an undesirable reaction if the compress is not changed 
often enough or if the ice-cap is not kept filled. 

Can you make a mustard plaster? You will need to get read 
thirteen articles: mustard, flour, tepid water, vaseline, heal, 
knife, tablespoon, newspaper, gauze or thin, soft cloth, two 
towels, basin of warm water and a wash cloth. It is always well 
to get everything ready before you begin your treatment. Use 
one part of mustard to three or four parts of flour for an adult 
and one part of mustard to six or eight parts of flour for a child. 
Put the mustard into the bowl and crush out the lumps. Add 
the flour and thoroly mix the ingredients. Add the tepid water 
to make a paste which is not thin but can be easily spread. About 
eight inches of material are needed to make a paste six inches 
square. Lay the gauze on the newspaper. Spread the paste on 
the gauze with the knife to within an inch of the edge of gauze, 
Fold this inch margin of gauze over the plaster and turn under 
the edge so that there will be noraw edge of ‘the gauze. Carry 
to the bedside on the newspaper. Oil the area to which the 
plaster is to be applied with the vase- (Continued on page 148. 
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Earn Substantial Sums 
at Home, the 
New Gearhart Way 


Gearhart’s The new Gearhart Plan en- 
a ables the home earner to 
Earnings make more money than 


ever. First, Gearhart pays 
more money for knitting hose than ever 
before. Next, the new improved 
Gearhart Standard ALLWEAR Outfit 
enables you to make all classes of knit- 
wear. Then, the Gearhart Company’s 
still more liberal supply of ae 
yarn. It requires a large amount o 
arn to meet the knitting needs of your 
ine industry; so we send you for 
a) at least $25 
o 


your Allwear 
und necessary 


worthof yarn—moreif 
—at our expense. 


Georantond — there hy: Gear- 
a art money-back guaran- 
5 = tee. In fact, we guarantee 


to teach you to operate the 
Gearhart Knitter—guarantee that you 
will be enabled to master the machine 
oryou mayhave yourmoney back incash. 


Start at once The Gearhart Knitter is very 
With Our Easy simple to operate. The Instruc- 
" = tion Book carries you quickly thru 

the necessary steps. Soon you are 
making Allwear Hosiery, and Gearhart pays you 
generously, under a definite contract, for any 
quantity you have time to make. You mail! 
socks in to Gearhart. Soon your check comes to 
you: also new yarn in the exact quantity to re- 
place the socks you sent. 


Extra Money You want to add to your income. 
for Your Isn't there something you want, 
Idle Time that your regular income can’t 


afford? You can have the things 
you want by knitting standard Allwear Hosiery 
on the Gearhart Knitter—a permanent and profit- 
able investment. Here isa plan of earning the 
cash you want in an easy, genteel, private way, 


in regular Gearhart Pay Checks. 
Secare The Gearhart is the “Original” 
Simplest home knitter, best and fastest of 


all, guaranteed for 10 years, For 
85 years the Gearhart machine 
has stood far out in front of all 
others. Now, itis still further perfected—an 
even better machine than ever. 


Fastest 


You Sheoald We wil! gladly send you complete 
Get Complete information about the knitter, 
Details with free samples of the knitting 


it does, and our booklet ‘The 
Gearhart Guide Book to Home Earningg’’: also 
letters — convincing evidence — from art 
home earners. This is all sent FREE. 


GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE Co. 
328 West 4th St. Clearfield, Pa. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
328 West 4th St., Clearfield, Pa. 


Miease send me without charge or obligation partie- 
ulars about the Gearhart Plan for Home Earners. 


SCHR Hee eee ee ee eeeereeeeeeceeeee 
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ATTACHMENTS 


The real joy of accomplishing some- 
thing about home sewing never came to 
me until [ set about mastering every 
single attachment to my sewing ma- 
chine and making it do every possible 
| bit of work. 

One day as I was admiring the dainty 
| little ruffles on a dress that belonged to 
|my neighbor's little daughter I confided 
to her that I could not use my ruffler. 
Right then she told me that I was not a 
good business woman. She said that I 
had a goodly portion of a hundred dol- 
lars invested in a machine with the lat- 
est attachments and that I was using 
|}only such parts of it as I might use 
upon an Ql embinnd machine to be 
bought for ten dollars. “Make it earn 
its board,” she urged. 

When I went home I got out two 
clean flour sacks and started to acquaint 
myself with the attachments. I cut one 
into strips. I hemmed strips with every 
hemmer I owned. Then I put the ruffler 
on and ruffled strips with raw edges. 
Then I doubled the edges under and 
made ruffles with headings. How aston- 
ishingly easy it was to make tucks even 
and pretty when I used the quilter so 
that in making one tuck I marked the 

lace where the next one was to be. 
here was no tiresome or unsuccessful 
measuring. I braided a whole corner of 
a flour sack with a scroll design in old 


-|soutache braid rippeti from a bright blue 


dress just to learn to use my under- 
braider. It worked. 

And, oh, the difference when I set 
about sewing again! Not only did I 
know what the various attachments 
were but how easy it was to make them 
work. They were just like well-trained 
servants. From that day forward they 
paid their way —J. L. P. 


TO COVER AN UMBRELLA FRAME 


Many families have old parasol and 
umbrella frames that are perfectly good, 
but the tops are either worn or badly 
faded. While recovering may seem a 
strange and impossible task, it really is a 
very simple one. Should the frame have 
a broken rib, the “umbrella man” will 
soon remedy that. Then, if you wish the 
frame to be of another color, a little enamel 
will soon make it the shade desired. 

Now measure the distance between the 
ribs around the circumference and multi- 
ply the distance between two ribs by the 
number of ribs and add one-half inch 
for each rib to allow for seam to find the 


HEM 
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amount of material required to cover the 
parasol. You will need only half this 
amount plus the number of inches be- 
tween two ribs. If the material is double 
width, that is, twice the length of the ribs, 
you will need only one-fourth this amount. 
Of the single-width material, you have 
two pieces across the width, as the dia- 
gram shows. Of double-width material, 
you would get four. There is no waste 
except at the ends, for which the extra 
section is allowed in buying. 

Before cutting the sections, turn the 
edges on both sides over to make a very 
narrow hem and sew with a fine stitch 
| on the machine. 
| Now measure off on one side as many 
inches, and one-half inch more, as is 
the distance between the ribs. On the 
other side measure off one-half as far. 





| They continye t- measure off on both 
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sides the longer distance, which is the 
distance between the ribs plus one-hal{ 
inch. Chalk-mark thése istances an 
draw a chalk-mark across the cloth, like 
diagram, to form the points. Do not cut 
one point from another and be careful 
not to pull the material. Use a yardstick 
to mark by. The pieces are now read, 
to cut and stitch together, stitching twice 
with a fine stitch. 

Put the cover on the parasol over the 
frame and draw each seam-end down 1. 
a rib point and sew with strong waxe: 
thread or twist to match the cover thru 


<7" 


SEW TOGETHER 
Last steps in covering 
an old umbrella frame 


the eyelet in rib end several times, ana 
wind a piece of thread neatly up and down 
to cover the joining, making both ends 
meet at top, and fasten them securely 
to cover so they will not show the finish. 
If you have enameled the frame of the 
parasol, enamel the rib ends and winding. 

Half way up the ribs are the intersect- 
ing joints of lifting ribs. These should be 
padded with bits of cloth, and the cover 
should be fastened to them. To finish the 
parasol, make a tiny ruffle and slip it over 
the top of the handle and tack it in place 
A ruffle on the inside also makes it look 
neater.—A. G. P. 


FIRST AID TO THE HOME NURSE 
Continued from page 147 

line to prevent blister. Apply the plaster 
and cover lightly with the towel. It is 
necessary to watch the skin closely, for 
some skins blister more quickly than 
others. When the area becomes suffi- 
ciently red, remove the plaster and wash 
the surface with warm water, drying 
carefully with the second towel. 

What is a fomentation or a stupe? 
These are frequently ordered. Fomenta- 
tions are soft materials, absorbent cotton 
for the eyes and flannel for the abdo- 
men, wrung out of boiling water. Have 
ready a kettle of boiling water. Place a 
bath towel in an*’empty basin so that the 
two ends hang over the edge of the basin. 
Place the piece of folded flannel in the 
bath towel. Pourjthe boiling water over 
the flannel. Pick up the two ends of the 
towel and twist them in opposite direc- 
tions, thus wringing the hot water from 
the flannel without burning the hands. 
Do this until it is impossible to wring out 
another drop of water. 

The doctor may order some medicine 
for his patient. Can you give the medicine 
that he orders? ere are some rules 
that nurses have to learn: Give the 
medicine on time. Always give the 
medicines as they are pon oll The 
doctor has a reason for giving them either 
before or after meals. For example, 
many drugs would be highly irritating if 
they were to be given when the stomach 
is empty. 

Never give the patient any more medi- 
cine or any less than has been ordered; 
use uated medicine glasses and 
medicine droppers for measuring medi- 
cine. While pouring the medicine hold 
the glass with the mark of the quantity 
required on the level with the eye 
Spoons are not accurate and some medi- 
cines will stain the metal. To avoid de- 
facing the label while pouring the medi- 
cine, hold the bottle so that the label 
wili be on the upper side of the bottle. 
Of all things, be sure to read the label 
on the bottle of medicine twice before 

uring. And no matter what you do, do 
it when and how the doctor advises. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SALAD DRESSING FOR A WEEK 


A good salad dressing which will last 
a week or more can be made as follows: 
Place two egg yolks, two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of oil, one-third of a cupful of lemon 
juice or vinegar, and salt, sugar, and pre- 
pared mustard in a bowl. Cook one-third 
of a cupful of flour which has been mixed 
smooth with one cupful of water until it 
is thick and transparent. Pour this while 
it is hot into bowl with other ingredients 
and beat with a dover egg beater. In two 
minutes there should be a thick, creamy 
salad dressing. 


ONION RECIPES 
“An onion a day keeps the doctor 


away.” To this old adage someone has 
added, “And it also keeps everyone else 
away.” Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that onions are not used as much as 
they should be. They are usually cheap 
and are always healthful. Why not pre- 
pare them in various appetizing dishes 
instead of merely using them in small 
quantities for seasoning? 

Escalloped Onions—Boil onions till 
tender, separate and arrange in layers in 
a buttered baking dish. Alternate the 
layers of onions with layers of buttered 
bread crumbs. After seasoning to taste, 
pour enough sweet milk over the onions 
to nearly cover them. Dot the top with 
bits of butter and brown in a moderate 
oven. 

Browned Onions—Stew medium-sized 
onions until tender, drain and arrange 
in a shallow baking dish. Cover the 
tops of the onions with bacon and put 
into a quick oven until the bacon is 
crisp. The drippings give a delicious 
flavor to the onions. 

Stuffed Onions.—Boil onions till tender, 
drain and remove the centers. Chop 
fine any leftover meat that may be on 
hand and add to this an equal amount 
of bread crumbs and a well-beaten egg. 
If the filling seems dry, add a little milk. 
Stuff the onions, which should prefer- 
ably be large ones, with the mixture. 
Dot the tops with butter and steam in 
a covered pan for an hour, or brown in 
a quick oven. 

Spanish Onions—Peel large onions, 
cover them with boiling water to which 
salt has been added and simmer slowly 
till quite tender. Drain off all the water 
and serve the onions whole with plenty 
of melted butter. 

Cream of Onion Soup —Slice thinly 
enough onions to make a pint. Add salt 
and sufficient water to cook them soft. 
There should be about a cupful of liquid 
on the onions when the cooking process 
is finished. Pour a quart of scalded 
milk into the onions and liquid. Thicken 
the soup with three tablespoonfuls of 
flour and three tablespoonfuls of butter 
rubbed well together. It is not neces- 
sary to strain the soup. Serve with 
crackers or croutons of toasted stale 
bread. 

Onions With Rice—Slice sufficient 
onions to half fill your baking dish. Fry 
these tender in drippings or butter. Put 
a layer of the fried onions into the but- 
tered baking dish, cover this with a 
layer of cooked rice (leftover rice may 
be used to advantage) and alternate the 
layers until the dish is full. Cover the 
top layer with buttered crumbs and 
pour over this a small quantity of tomato 
juice. Bake in a moderate oven for 
three-quarters of an hour—A. C. H. 


FRIED CARROTS 





Did you ever try frying carrots? It | 
seems to be a new dish to those who | 
have eaten it in my home and they all | 
like it. I slice the carrots thin and boil | 
them until they are tender, then pour 
off the water, add butter or meat drip- 
pings and fry till nicely browned. They 
are delicious —Mrs. A. L. D. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


—, 


Try tempting them 
at breakfast 
with grain foods that entice 


Novelty, variety—change from routine — here is 
the secret of intriguing the most indifferent morning 


appetite. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is the lightest, gayest, most 
enticing of modern foods—a grain confection, crisp, 
flaky and nut-like. 


Each kernel is steam-exploded to eight times its 
normal size to make digestion easy. Quickly assimi- 
lated and turned to strength and vigor. - All the in- 
valuable food elements of whole grains are contained. 


Serve with sugar and cream, or in bowls of half- 
and-half; try with melted butter or with fresh or 
cooked fruits. Each grain an adventure—a con- 
spiracy to tempt the appetite. 


Another cereal confection 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is as enticing as Puffed 
Rice—the bed-time’ dish supreme—nourishing and 
rest-inviting, placing no tax on-the digestion. 


Professor Ar-derson’s Invention 
ay Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
the famed inventions of Professor Anderson— 


food shot from guns, grain foods thoroughly 
cooked. 


rf Quaker 
_Puffed Rice 
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A MARCH BLOW 


Where are the young people who do not 
like a jolly party to help enliven the long 
March evenings? Just such an affair you 
will be sure to find the following. 

For a charming party of this kind one 
group of clever hostesses used the colored 
bunny postcards for invitations, care- 
fully cutting away all of the card except 
the outline of the bunny. On the plain 
side of the card they wrote this little verse. 

May the March winds blow 
You to our party, 
Where you'll receive 
A welcome hearty. 
So don't forget, 
And don’t be late. 
Remember the place 
And ajso the date. 

The decoratiops may be carried out in 
any of the bright colors by the use of 
crepe paper streamers and bunting. 

As the games and forms of amusement 
mean the success or failure of a party, 
these should be as varied and interesting 
as possible, and of such a character that 
all the guests may be actively engaged in 
some interesting amusement at the same 
time. 

The March, Blow—The players sit in a 
circle holding a large, tightly stretched 
sheet between them. A fluffy feather is 
placed in the center of the sheet. One of 
the party is then chosen to be “March.” 
Those sitting around the edge of the sheet 
blow the feather away from “March,” 
who must walk around the circle in an 
effort to capture the feather, the players 
continually blowing it out of his reach. 
Under no circumstances is “March”’ al- 
lowed to break into a run or move faster 
than a walk. Should he capture the 
feather, the one sitting to the right of 
where the feather was captured then be- 
comes “March.” 

Left Over is another jolly game for a 
large number of players. Seat the players 
in a large circle around the room. Choose 
a player to be leader and ask him to stand 
in the center of the circle. All the players 
are given a different number and then 
the leader is blindfolded. The game starts 
when the leader calls two numbers. The 
players possessing these numbers must 
cross or pass thru the circle and exchange 
seats. The leader tries to tag either one 
of the players changing places or else 
he may occupy one of the seats left vacant, 
in which case the one caught or the one 
without a seat becomes leader. 

An Obstacle Race is really more fun for 
the watchers than it is for the contestants, 
so all enjoy this. Obstacles, such as vases 
of flowers, nose-glasses, watches, chairs, 
pillows, china dishes and the like, are 
placed in three or more rows. Each con- 
testant is given a row and requested to 
try the distances between the objects 
before being blindfolded. They are then 
blindfolded, placed at the starting point 
and told to race down the line thru the 
obstacles without touching anything. In 
the meantime the objects have been re- 
moved to a safe place. 

If a guessing game is desired, the follow- 
ing is splendid. The answers to the follow- 
ing questions (which should be written 
on sheets of paper ready to hand one to 
each guest) are all to be answered by one 
or two letters of the alphabet: 


Name a beverage............  (T) 
The name of a common bird.. (J) 
One of the human organs. ; (I) 


What is jealousy? ..(N V) 
What is it to surpass others?. (X L) 
Name a summer dress goods. (P K) 
Tell the condition of winter 


pavement. (IC) 
Give the name of a creeping 
ee (I V) 
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The floor of beauty 
and long wear 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 








Every home- 
maker should 
have this new 
82-page, 8x11” 
brochure, 
beautifully il- 
lustrated in 


color. It ex- 
plains the cor- 
rect use of col- 
or and mate- 
rials. Sentany- 
where in the 
U. 8S. upon re- 
ceipt of 15 
cents. 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 


Home-makers are giving increasing attention to their 
floors—they realize more than ever the important part 
floors play in the decorative scheme. 

And a Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum or a Blabon 
floor of Art Linoleum is the choice of thousands who 
seek to furnish tastefully at moderate cost, any room 
upstairs or down. 

A Blabon Rug is not only beautiful, but sanitary. 
It needs no vacuum cleaning, no beating, no hard 
sweeping. An occasional going over with a dam 
cloth keeps it bright and clean. It is moth-proof, 
spot-proof, long-lasting, and lies flat without fastening. 

The rug pattern shown on the living room floor 
above is No. 8032. Any good department or furniture 
store can show you Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum 
in an assortment of sizes, designs, and color combina- 
tions. For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 
Home” will be sent free, upon request. Address us at 
Nicetown Station, Philadelphia. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


Important Notice: Floor coverings (includ- 
ing rugs) made upon a felt paper base are not 
linoleum, and to describe, advertise, or sell 
them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt 
paper floor coverings have a black interior which 
is easily detected upon examining the edge. 
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Name a kind of pepper....... (K N) 
\ high school composition. ... (S A) 
Too much of some thing. . . (X 8) 


For the “eats,” which are always an 
important part of the evening’s fun, serve 
March hare sandwiches, pickles, baked 

apples with whipped cream and wafers. 
The sandwiches are made like chicken 
sandwiches, using rabbit meat instead of 
chicken. mn a 
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Rubber washers of various shapes and 
sizes (very cheap at the hardware store) 
make excellent molds for crochet tops of 
window tassels or the ends of belts and 
sashes. They are a nice weight and do not 
crush nor break in laundering. 

What you, yourself, are is what counts, 
not what people say about you. 

When storing porch furniture for the 
winter brush it over with gasoline before 
putting away. The gasoline both cleans 
out the dust and preserves the wicker. 

Wipe down the books on your open 
shelves with a wool cloth that has been 
very slightly oiled. The oil gathers the 
dust and preserves the bindings. 

Happiness is not an end, but a means. 
It should be the staff that accompanies 
us on the journey, not the crown that 
awaits its finish. 

Dish cloths are best sterilized and 
bleached by boiling up in salted water and 
drying in the sunshine or on green grass 
when that is possible. 

The kitchen sink drain pipe needs a 
hot weekly bath of near-boiling suds from 
the laundry room, or of plain boiling water 
to dissolve and wash down the greasy 
deposit on the pipe. 

The things we only suspect are the 
things we should never mention. 

Self-praise and self-pity are equally 
dangerous. 

Slice a fresh cake or loaf of bread thru 


the center and serve the middle slicesT 


first. pushing cut edges closely to- 
gi a—< the whole will remain moist and 
fresh. 

Instead of bothering to tie up fruit or 
pickle spices in cloth bags, for boiling up 
with the vinegar, a clever housewife puts 
them in her aluminum tea or coffee ball. 

Does baby pull the ribbon tie-strings 
out of his bootees? Sew the ribbon se- 
curely at the back of the bootee and smile 
serenely at His Majesty. 

The test of good manners is to be able 
to meet bad manners and remain good. 
Real courtesy keeps on being courteous 
in the face of rudeness. 

[f you burn your finger while cooking, 
rub the spot with a little butter or lard 

il cover at once with baking powder or 

la, to exclude the air and draw out the 
inflammation. 

Isn’t it a blessing that we cannot waste 
or borrow time in advance? When we 
come to tomorrow, next week, or next 

ear, it is handed to us complete and un- 


spoile -d, for us to use or misuse. 
Our purchases are not bargains unless 
they have been viewed from the stand- 


point of usefulness rather. than custom. 
_ The easiest, way of softening lumpy | pes 
brown sugar or dried fruit-cake is to place 
them uncovered on the top shelf of the 
reirigerator for several days. Both will 
become agreeably moist. 
If we are not brave enough to face what 
s unpleasant we will sometimes have to 
hut our eyes to the truth. 
a, hen the days are overfull, what do 
u drop—your own wishes or "what you 
owe to others?—Mrs. F. A. N. 
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rom Sieak 10 Pancakes! 
— Tries Everything 


R's to serve sizzling hot, temptingly 





Send for 
Refrigerator Bowl 
If you mention your dealer’s 
Mame and enclose 15 cents in 
coin, we will send you a handy 


Refrigerator Bowl with cover 
made of famous Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled W 


are. 














The Nesco Perfect Water Heater 
with patented a Soo Head, 


an abundance of 
possible at small cost in 
, anywhere. Write for 





tender, juicy steak comes from the 


skillet as you want it—rare, medium, or well 
done—after a quick sear and juice retaining 
frying on the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. 


Perfect frying is possible over the piping 


hot, clean flame of the Nesco Burner. 


From 


where the match touches the easily-cleaned, 
non-burnable Rockweave Wick, the clear 
blue, gas flame rises through the grates 
directly under the utensil. 

This intense, clean heat, at only a few cents 
a day, is just what you want for baking, boil- 
ing, roasting, etc.; also preserving, broiling 


and toasting. 


It never soots up kettles or 


heats the cook or the kitchen. 


Let your dealer demonstrate the Nesco Per- 
fect and quote you the low price that is easily 


within the reach of all. 


Write for the beau- 


tifully illustrated 16-page book, “A Perfect 


Servant 


in your Home.” 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Ine. 
Advertising Department, Section K, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St.Louls Granite City, Ill. New ot... 
Baltimore Chicago New Or 


Milwaukee 
leans Philadelphia 


Manufacturers: 


Licensed Canadian 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Pentanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


Maaco PERFECT 


O/L COOK STOVE 
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No. 1702—Smart Afternoon Dress. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material with 4% yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 1514—Costume Slip. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 25% yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 1967—Smart Slip-On Dress. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch material with 
1 yard of 36-inch contrasting and 1%4 yards of 
binding 


1987—One-Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 
und 46 inches bust measure. Size 
ards of 40-inch material with 444 


No. 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
36 requires 3% y 
yards of braid 


Cut in 
Size 36 


No. 1883—Practical Apron Style. 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
requires 24 yards of 36-inch material 


1989—Infant’s Set of Long Clothes. 
i. and bib. 
or material 


No. 
consisting of a nightgown, dress, 
The pattern cuts in one size only. 
requirements see pattern envelope. 

No. 1875—Dress fer the Growing Girl. Cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 amd 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material with 4-yard of 
36-inch lining. 

No. 2010—Boy’s Blouse. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 134 yards of 
36-inch material. 
fj — = — ————— ————— i 

Settle your dress problems by || 
sending ten cents today for our || 
new fashion magazine. Styles for © 
everyday and Sunday, dressmak- 
ing lessons for the beginners and 
some embroidery designs, too, are 
included in it. 
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No. 2031—Dress for the Young Girl. Cut in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material with 1% yards of 30-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 1980—Attractive Blouse. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting; 1% 
yards of ribbon and 344 yards of braid. 


No. 1996—Cunning Rompers. Cut in sizes 
1, 2 and 4 years. Size 4 requires 154 yards of 
36-inch material. 


No. 2029—Trirr Blouse Design. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 aad 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 





No. 2021—Comfortable Combination for the 
Young Miss. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 144 yards of 36-inch 
material with 14% yards of ribbon and 444 yards 
of edging. 





How to Order To order any of the [tems shown on this page, write 


your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Every 
pattern is seam allowing and ts guarsnteed to Ht perfectly. 


* * 
Spring Bookof Fashions 
It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by refer- 
ring to it in selecting the spring wardrebe. The price is 10 cents per copy 
dress your order to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


Containing all the new models 
for the coming season, is ready. 


Ad- 
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Our Big Bargain Cttalog 
Saves Money <« Entire Family 


Style and Economy Send the Coupon 
Send the coupon for your FREE copy of our wonderful, below for your 


mew and enlarged Style Book, which shows you the fas- 


cinating dresses—styles designed exclusively for-us by the Free Copy of this 


famous dressmaking house of Paul Caret, Paris, France, 


and also the very pick of the smartest American fashions. Money-Saving 


You can clothe the whole family in stylish, serviceable gar- 


ments from this remarkable Style Catalog. 
When you see the prices in this great Style Book, you will Catalog 
realize how you can benefit by the unrivalled economies 
made possible by our tremendous purchasing power, our 
low cost of operation, and our small profit — only 3 cents 
on the dollar—which means the world’s lowest prices to you. 
Your FREE copy is ready for you. Send the coupon NOW! 


Service and Satisfaction 


Service is the keynote of our big institution. We will ship 
your goods immediately—the very day your order is received 
or we will refund your money at once. Ask any friend or 
neighbor, ask anybody who has bought from us, and they will 
tell you that ours is the best mail order service in America. 


Satisfaction to the customer or money back is our lon 
established guarantee. If for any reason you are not delighte 
with your purchase, return it and we will refund what you paid. 

Don’t follow the example of those who waste money and 
get inferior styles through haphazard buying. Send for this 
money saving Style Book. It costs you nothing. Put the 
coupon into the next mail. 


Chicago Mail Order Co., Dept. 469 
26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please mail me atonce ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
your great Fashion Catalog showing me how 
I can buy Paul Carét Paris Fashions, and 
everything to wear for every member of the 
ily, at only 3 cents profit on the dollar. 
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PLANNING AND GETTING 
WHEN I first made my home on a 

farm more than twenty-five years 
ago I used to ask occasionally for hand- 
made improvements about my home, but 
the man of the house had much ado 
finding time and material and inclination 
all at once to get them imto working 
order. No, it was not indifference, cer- 
tainly not stubbornness, and I am sure 
it was not inability. 

Then I found the key. When I got 
down to inches and boards and brass 
tacks I got whatever I asked within 
reason, and it wasnot long coming. The 
method may imterest other farm women 
and may work the same way for them. 

When I merely said that I wanted a 
worktable in the kitchen I might keep 
on wanting. But if I made a definite 
plan, a meat sketch with working dimen- 
sions, and maybe, if cash was tight just 
then, scouted out just the pieces of ma- 
terial abeut ‘the buildings that might be 
utilized, muy table was soon a reality. I 
need just say that that 1x6-inchk board 
lying idle im the attie above the granary 
might be wipped imto the makings of 
four legs for the table. The 2x4 now 
being used as a rest for kafir corn heads 
might be replaced by a rail and the 2x4 
used for the framework of my tzble, 
then that new T2-inch spine board Teft 
from roofing the emergency rail corn- 
cribs, if cut im two, would just make a 
perfect top. I got my worktable on the 
very first rainy day. 

So I planned out just how the old 
sewing machine stand might be made 
into a perfect bench for potted plants, 
and it was soon done. A certain big 
packing box beaame*a neat wardrobe 
that was not and is not to this day an 
unsightly piece of furniture in the back 
bedroom. It is covered with a gay cre- 
tonne curtain—J. L. P. 


PEACH DESSERTS 

Peach pie that is different is as good 
to eat as to look at. It is made as 
follows: 

Blend two-thirds of a cupful of sugar 
with a heaping tablespoonful of corn 
starch smoothly, add a cupful of scald- 
ing hot water, stirring as added. Cook 





until of custard consistency, then add 
the beaten yolks of two eggs and cook 


a bit longer. Let cool, add one cupful 
ef canned peaches, stir into a pre- 
viously prepared pastry shell, frost with 
the beaten whites of two eggs and dot 


here and there with a plump marsh- 
mallow. Return to the oven to brown 
delicately. Rub the peaches thru a 


small hand fruit press before using; this 
adds greatly to the appearance of the 


finished pie. 
Peach Buns—Crumble pieces of stale, 
not too rich cake rather finely. Fill 


one-half of a canned peach with these, 
cover with another half-peach and sur- 


round with well-whipped, sweetened 
cream. Sprinkle with shredded cocoa- 
nut. These are really quite delicious 


and easy to prepare, and make a very 
satisfactory “something different.” 
Peach and Nut Salad—Fill peach 
halves with diced apple and banana; 
dot with sweetened whipped cream, add- 
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Peach buns 
ing a whole hickory nutmeat or other 
mutes if desired. Garni with crisp 


eclery hearts and serve with their own 
sirup poured over them—G. §. 


MY LAUNDERING METHODS 

To soak or not to soak the clothes is 
—_ which almost any two home- 

can debate. I have on both 

sides of the fence when these arguments 

have been held at a meeting of my club or 

some thering. After many trials 

come 2 the conclusion that ae 

not a matter of any great importance. At 

come clean with soaking, 

and without it if a scalding wash water 
is avoi 

Before choosing methods to follow in 
laundering clothes, it is best to consider 
the soil. If something did not hold the 
dust and particles of dirt in the fabrics, 
i move on in the 
air just as they came. But there are two 
of these somethings, the factors to be 
reckoned with im laundering. One of 
them is grease; the other is albuminous 
material. 

All of us know how easy it is to spill 
a little of the meat fryings on our aprons, 
cream on the tablecloth, and for the men 
folks to rub machine grease on their 
clothing while tinkering with the gasoline 
engine or motor car. It is as easy to ac- 
count for the albuminous substances, the 
splashes of milk, the perspiration and 
other excretions, the blood that finds its 
way on clothes at butchering time and 
the egg that is spilled on napkins. To 
be successful these two “dirt holders” 
must be given attention. 

Hot water dissolves grease, just as does 
soap. But hot water hardens albuminous 
materials, making them very firm. Every 
mother who has tried to wash egg from 
the baby’s bib knows how difficult the 
task is if hot water is applied. It is for 
this reason that I use a lukewarm, per- 
haps a trifle warmer, wash water. The 
temperature is never so high that my 
hands cannot be inserted with comfort. 
This lukewarm water dissolves the al- 
buminous substances and the abundance 
of soapsuds takes care of the grease. The 
lukewarm water and soap combination 
loosens the soil quickly, making a soaking 
of the clothes unnecessary, while if a hot, 
soapy wash water is used, it is essential to 
let the soiled garments stand in cool water 
long enough to dissolve the materials that 
hot water sets. 

Of course, a machine is a big help. The 
lukewarm soapy wash water which is 
capable of accomplishing great results can 
do very little without mechanical assist- 
ance. Power is required to force the water 
thru the meshes of the clothing so it can 
reach the soil. If the mechanical power 
of a machine is not used, human strength 
must be provided to move the soapy water 
back and forth thru the clothes. 

Most washing machines give satisfac- 
tion, I have found, if given a chance. How 
is this done? Well, first, the tub part is 
filled to the water line with lukewarm, 
soapy water, and the soiled clothes are 
not crowded in so that it is difficult for 
the water to pass thru them. The more 
badly soiled the garments are, or the heavi- 
er they are, the fewer of them are placed 
in the machine at a time. With a power 
machine, or any kind so far as that is con- 
cerned, the tendency is not to give ample 
time for the washing, I find that from 
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) practically all the hand rubbing that is 
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twenty to thirty minutes are required by 
every Jot of clothing inserted in the machine 
if hand rubbing is to be unnecessary: 
Occasionally I need to use a stiff-bristled 
brush dipped in soapy water on a much- 
band, but that is 


done. 

Another precaution to heed is that of 
always keeping a good suds in the wash 
water. Soap is used up in dissolving the 
grease, consequently it may be necessary to 
add more from time to time. A good way 
to tell whether there is sufficient soap in 
the water is to let the machine operate 
for aminute or two without placing clothes 
in it. If there is a rich suds on top after- 
ward, additional soap is not ‘ 

Then, too, I always dissdlve the shaved 
soap or soap flakes by heating them im a 
| of water before adding to the ma 

i My reason for this is that it makes 
the wash water of uniform st so that 
the garment in the bottom of the tub has 
the same chance of coming clean as one 
on top. ; 

Since soapy water must pass back and 
forth thru the fabrics to cleanse efficiently, 
I never rub a layer of soap on the badly 
soiled places. This coating has to be dis- 
solved before the water can be admitted, 
thus retarding the cleansing. 

Rinsing Is Important 

When the soil is loosened by the dis- 
solving of the grease and albuminous ma- 
terials, rinsing is in order. I consider it 
the all-important part of the laundering 
process, because the clothes will not ap- 
pear clean unless it is done properly. If 
all the loosened soil is not removed, the 
garments will have a grayed appearance, 
and if any traces of soap are retained they 
will give white clothes a yellowish cast. 

The best way to rinse clothes is ir the 
tub of the washing machine, using water 
too hot for the hands and letting the 
mechanical force of the machine do the 
work. The next best way is to use the 
plunger. This appliance is nothing but an 
inverted funnel or cone fastened to a 
handle resembling a broomstick. As this 
is forced up and down on the clothing with 
a movement like that of a churn dasher, 
its suction and force bring the water in 
and out of the clothes, removing the 
loosened soil and soapsuds. 

After this rinse, during which the 
pockets, pillowslips and stockings are 
turned wrong side out to be cleaned thoro- 
ly, the clothes are put into another water 
which contains bluing. The bluing is 
added to the cool water before the clothes 
are inserted. I take particular pains to 
open all the garments when they are placed 
in this rinse. From it they are wrung into 
the basket in which they are carried to 
the line. The pieces which are starched are 
always turned wrong side out before being 
dipped in the starch solution. 

Since the best way to bleach clothes— 
that is, to keep white garments white and 
to whiten yellowed ones—is to moisten 
them generously and hang them outdoors 
in the sunshine and fresh air, it is ad- 
visable not to wring them too dry. 
Freezing makes clothes more nearly white, 
too, because it retains the moisture longer 
for the sun and fresh air to act upon. 

And last, but not least, the —y by 
simplified wonderfully if the dry clot 
are folded neatly in the basket instea 
of being piled in it carelessly. Few wrinkle: 
are made if the garments are folded when 
taken from the line.—Nell B. Nichols. 





Peach and Nut Salad described 
on this page 
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, . Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves 
If are now equipped with the Lorain 
~ High Speed Oil Burner including: 
" DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Com- 
= pany Div., Lorain, Ohio 
Y NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Com- 
pany Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
he QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Com- 
er pany Div., St. Louir, 
he RELIABLE— Bgiehls fw eee Div., 
he Cleveland, O. 
he CLARK JEWEL~ “George M. Clark & Co. 
| Div.,Chicago, Ill. 
am DANGLER—Dangler Stove Company Div., 
a Cleveland, Ohio 
Lis 
th 
te . 
T, 
: | Meals on Time—all the Time | 2x23 
re ney oil stove burner 
produces an intense flame 
1 «a —— neue — the 
; ; of the coo uten- 
" to have meals “on time” when you use an oil stove that’s ee Te aa ten 








slow.” To avoid this a use an oil stove equipped with Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burners. These burners generate an intense heat so quickly and 
bring it into such direct contact with the cooking utensil that it’s easy to have 
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your meals well-cooked and “on time.” 


The > Lorain High Speed Oil Burner for twelve 
irs has given perfect satisfaction to thou- 
nds upon thousands of oil stove users. Each 

wears by it. Year by year its popularity has 
creased and last year the manufacturers 
uld = make enough to supply the great 
man 


The Lorain Burner is quickly and easily 
operated, is so simply constructed it cannot 
get t out of order—and best of all, it is durable. 
So durable, in fact, that its vital part, the 
inner combustion tube is guaranteed for ten 
years against burning out. 


Read the Guarantee. 


There are other remarkable features of the 
Lorain Burner. For instance, there’s the 
patented wick-stop which automatically de- 
termings the lighting- and burning-point gf 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


the wick, which with the Lorain Burner, are 
one and the same. 


Then there are the tapered combustion-tubes 
which prevent “boil overs” from reaching the 
the wick. The oil-well is so constructed that 
“the wick won’t stick” and re-wicking is made 
easy. The Lorain Wick outlasts all other 
wicks, and seldom requires trimming. An 
exclusive feature is the large, smooth- 
rimmed Red Wheel which makes wick- 
adjustments easy. 


Ask the nearest dealer who sells oil stoves 
equipped with the Lorain Burner to explain 
these features to you. So many well-known 
makes of oil stoves now use this burner as 
standard equipment that you'll have no diffi- 
culty in finding one that just suits you as to 
color, style, size and price. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAITI 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 


in the past, caused the early 
destruction of its vital part, 
the inner combustion tube. 


This fault has been com- 
letely eliminated in the 
oak High Speed Oil 
Burner by making the. inner 
combustion | tube of “Vesu- 
vius Metal” which is not 
affected by the destructive 
action of this intense heat. 


Therefore. American 
Stove Company now gives 
the following unconditional 
guarantee with each Lorain 
Oil Burner: 


GUARANTEE 


Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 10 
years from date of purchase, 
replacement will be made en- 
tirely free of charge. 
















F GAS is available ‘ll 

find no sookd appliance 
to com with Lorain- 
equippe Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or ba 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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Spring Sewing Book 
is just out. It contains new designs 
for women’s and children’s dresses, 
aprons, undergarments, hats, etc., 
also attractive and original ideas for 
utility articles and household dec- 
oration. All these can be made 
quickly and economically with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


which comes in a variety of fast 
color wash fabrics and im fine taffeta 
silks. You can find themat notion 
counters in best stores everywhere. 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps for copy of 
book and 3-yard sample of tape in 
fast color percale in any one of 

the following colors: Gray, Pink, 
Light Blue, Brown, Reseda,Navy, 
Lavender, Linen Color, Old Rose, 
Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow, 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. Mfrs. 
Dept. 324 Orange, N. J. 













In four sizes 
for home use 


$4.50 apair 






















For all home uses Brown 
& Sharpe clippers are 
practical, convenient 





BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence. RL.US.A 








JUST SEND US THIS COUPON 





Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.L 
Please send a free copy of your new 


booklet, ‘How to Use Clippers” 










half a million subscribers. 
of national and world affairs. 
ing you want Fun, fashions, question 
entertainment and instruction for all. 
stories. 5 


weeks 


Money back if not satisfied. 
PATHFINDER, Lang 


don Sta., Washington, BD. 













You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful weekly 
news aud story magazine with over 
Unbiased digest 
Chock full of just the kind ofread- 
x, books, health— 
Exciting serial and short 
nd 15¢ (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 13 
Sample copies free. 
S.c. | 





Succediful farmers like Successtul Farming, 








MARCH MUSIC OFFERINGS 
| I’ve done my work, I've sung my song, 
I’ve done some good, I’ve done some 
wrong, 
And I shall go where I belong: 
The Lord has willed it so. 
—Caldwell. 

Above are the first few lines of Mrs. 
Bond’s new song, which is listed below. 
If you are interested in Mrs. Bond’s 
songs, ask for a catalog when you send in 
your order. We can supply all of them. 

Vocal 

I’ve Done My Work. (e-f.) By Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, the best known American 
woman song writer. The sentiment and 
accompaniment of this song are very 
beautiful, just what you would expect 
from the composer of “A Perfect Day.” 

Somewhere in the World, by Ayer. 
(e-e.) This song is sure te be a big success, 
for John McCormack is singing it. Splen- 
did melody effectively brought out with 
rolled chords. Not difficult to sing. 

Foolish Questions, by Taylor. (d-e.) 
This well-liked humorous song of four 
stanzas is good for an encore. It may also 
be used as a musical reading. 

Land of Sunset Dreams, by Hall. (e-e.) 
Another popular tuneful waltz ballad. 
The refrain is harmonized and may be 
used as a solo or duet. 

Happy, What a Lucky Boy Was He, by 
Nelson. (e-e.) This is one of the best 
boy songs we know. Many teachers divide 
their pupils and let the boys sing alone. 
You will be surprised at the results you 
will obtain with this song. It is very 
cheery, with a bright accompaniment. 

The Rosary You Gave to Me, by Von 
Tilzer. (d-g.) This ballad is not a love 
song, but the story of the rosary a mother 
gave her child. Accompaniment carries 
the melody thruout. 

Instrumental 


| 
| Love Dreams, by Brown, Grade 5. A 





beautiful reverie, good for recital use. It is 
all arpeggio and chord and gives the effect 
of a number being played on a harp. 

Love Waltz, by Schuett, Grade 6. This 
brilliant waltz will repay you for all the 
practice it takes to work it up, as it is 
such a pretty rhythmical number when 
it is well played. 

Robin’s Departure, by Fischer, Grade 4. 
A very showy piano number, which 
| sounds much harder than it really is. 

Violin, Cornet and Piano 

La Serenata, Italian waltz, by Jaxone, 
Grade 3. This number may be used for 
violin and piano duet or as violin, cornet 
and piano trio. It is a very lively dance 
number with a good swing to it and is 
often used for the good-night waltz. 








Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 
DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires March 31st) 
Vocal 
Lamplit Hour, 40 cents. 
Maid of the West, 40 cents. 
Sleep, 30 cents. 
The West, a Nest and You, 30 cents, 
Star of Hope, 15 cents. 
What Could Be Sweeter, 30 ceats. 
Instrumental 
Sousa Folio, No. 2, 75 cents. 
Mazurka, 30 cents. 
Beautiful Chimes at Sunset, 30 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
Sweet Bye and Bye, 15 cents. 
ARCH MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires June 30th, 1924) 
Vocal 
I've Done My Work,-40 cents. 
Somewhere in the World, 30 cents. 
Foolish Questions, 35 cents. 
Land of Sunset Dreams, 30 cents, 
Happy, 30 cents. 
The Rosary You Gave to Me, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
| Love Dreams, 40 cents. 





Robin's Departere, 15 cents. 
Love Waltz, 15 cents 

Violin, Cornet and Piane 
La Serenata, Italian Waltz, 15 cents. 
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Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Pactory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as §3 down; up to 
a year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring “‘Lerkin Book of Better 
Homes."" Shows everything for parlor, 
ch, Speco, bedroom, kitchen. 
ces on famous Symphonola 
Phoaographs. Also Symphon ianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wa!- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Fyee trial. Up to 4 
to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
heck below article interested in, 













































Wake up, fellers! Here’s a lad with a 
whole pocket orchestra! Who said this 
was going to be a pepless party? 


GET-TOG 
HARMONY 


It’s always fair weather when there’s a 
Hohnerin the house. Get yourself one 
and be popular. You can learn to play 
it in an hour—any tune you can whistle, 
Ask the dealer for Hohner Free Instruc- 
tion Book; if he is out of them, write 
“‘M. Hohner, New York” for one, Hoh- 
ner Harmonicas everywhere — 50c up. 

























































i 
the only one with the convenient *‘snap-on pads. y 
yment terms can De prranges 2 deared, mak ig it very 
easy topay. Six days’ freetrialallowed. Write for Free 
Book about the Saxoph and Complete Catalog. (85) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
& in Band and Orch ' 


ELKHART. INDIANS 

















2885 BUESCHER BLOCK 





























AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
M lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Nowbreakable steel mantle. 

o smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eyestrain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete samp, 
BOcts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1-25' 
Yeur money if not 
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WHITE 
64 Clark Building 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
‘You swear that this man is no chicken 
stealer?’”’ demanded the judge. 


“Yessur,”. replied Rastus Rashley. 
“Dat’s whut Ah said, suh.” 
“What do you know about the facts in 
this case?”’ 
\h isn’t s’posed to know nuffin’ ’bout 
de facks in de case, suh. Ah is an expert 
witness foh de defense.” 


PUZZLE: FIND THE FROG 
\bsent-minded Professor: “I will show 
you the internal structure of a frog.” 
Same Party (after opening paper dis- 
closing two hamburger sandwiches): “I 
was sure I ate my lunch a few moments 
ago.” 

“T rather pride myself on one thing,” 
said the young father. ‘“‘Altho I have the 
brightest, smartest, cutest, best youngster 
I ever saw, I never brag about him.” 





“Do you think,” remarked the agricul- 
tural member, ‘‘that there are too many 
lawyers in congress?” 

“No,” replied Senator Sorghum; 
real lawyers.” 


“not 


In a Sunday-school class in a western 
town the young woman in charge asked: 
“And how did Noah spend his time in 
the Ark?” 
Fishin’,’’ was the suggestion of a boy 
pupil. 
\ very reasonable suggestion,” 
the teacher. 
“But,” continued the boy, “he couldn’t 
have caught much.” 
“What makes you think that?” 
“Because,” answered thelad, knowingly, 
“because, you see, he had only two worms 
with him.” 


said 


FRANK MAN 


He had called on her twice a week for 
six months, but had not proposed. 

“Ethel,” he said, as they were taking 
a moonlight stroll one evening, “‘I am—er 
~~going to ask you an important ques- 
tion.’ 

“Oh, George!’”’ she exclaimed, “this is 
sv sudden. Why, I f 

“What I want to ask you is this,” he 
interrupted: “What date have you and 
a decided upon for our wed- 
ding? 





Jasper—Why don’t you get eut and 
hustle? Hard work never killed nobody. 

Mose—Dat’s an infernal lie, suh! Ah’s 
lost four wives dat way. 


North—Are you in favor of women 
taking part in public affairs? 

West—It’s all right if you really want 
the affairs public. 


UNCONVINCED | 
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caref 


Invest 79c’— Receive 33%% Extra , 
| Value PLUS the Key to Genuine 
Economy in Buying Aluminum. | 


Somewhere near you today, some good 
store is selling this Viko sauce pan. It 
will pay you well to buy it: first, because 
it is a very real bargain; secondly, be 
cause it will show you the kind of quality] 
that makes your household dollar go’) 
farthest in buying aluminum ware. m 


A, 
The quality that spells economy is the jj) 
quality found in utensils of pure, thick, ji) 
tough, hard aluminum, well-made and ||| 
well-finished., This splendid Viko sauce'}}||| 
pan will show you what we mean. 1 


HU 
It is full 3-quart size, just right for every. " 
day use. It is twin-lipped: you can pour}!!! | 
from either side. The cool steel hand! " iil 
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Dealers—Ask 
your Jobber 


LA CHUAN WW 





Owner of Property (sternly): ‘Don’t 
ou see that notice, “Trespassers will be 
prosecuted?’ ” 

ramp (calmly): 

I can’t read.” 
Owner of Property: 
t it is now, so go.” 
lramp: “Hexeuse me, mister, but I 
know what it is. I’ve only got 
bare word for it, and you’re a puffect 
nger to me. For what I know to the 
trary, the notice may be, ‘New milk 
ere,’ or ‘Apples tuppence a pound,’ 
Welkim, weary wanderer’.”’ 


“No, I don’t see it, 


“Well, you know 





WAITING FOR INFORMATION 


ee: Get 
=. Factory 
» Prices 


=<) HOME HEAT! FREE! 
4) Write and get ay 
H you prices on the finest 
quality furnace made— 
“4 pipe or pipeless style of in- 
a} stallation. Blue printsfree. 
5-7) $10.00 Payments 
a ick shipment. Money back 
| guarantee. Save 4 to }4. Bar- 

. Beok Free—Write Today. 
‘ 4 , furnaces, etc. 

* © fei More than 4 million booster 

. - = customers. rite today. 

‘\KalamazooStoveCo. 
¥* 22 W. Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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‘Truth in Advertising” as a movement is 





urist: “To what do you attribute 
r great age?”’ 
Oldest Inhabitant: “I can't say vet, 


There be several o’ them patent 
icine companies bargaining wi’ me.” 





about ten years old. It is sweeping all over 


the world. Successful Farming was a pioneer | [ 
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Write for it-its FREE 
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who buy 





pecial price of 79c* (regularly $1.05), 
made of very thick metal: it fits well 
into the pan and will not slide off. 


| This fine utensil will come to you as 
\spokesman for a complete line of Viko 
utensils, made and guaranteed by the 
jworld’s largest manufacturer of alu- 
minum ware, and esteemed by care- 
ful buyers everywhere not only be- 
cause of surpassing quality but also 

VIKO, The Popular Alumi- 


RRA INN 
of merchants all over the 


country are co-operating with us in 
order to make it easy for you to get 
|| our Viko sauce pan. Your favorite 
|| housefurnishing store probably has it. 
\ Ask them today! 


i At 
_ — Manufacturing 
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YOU NEED 
THIS BOOK 


[7 illustrates and explains how 


you can permanently 

leaky kettles, cracked stove 

fire pots and make dozens 
other repairs economically with 


SMOOTH-ON NO. 1 


lasting as iron. 
SMOOTH-ON No. 1 issold by 
Hardware and General Stores in 














































> SHOOTH-ON MFG 2 
ee Dept .45- ersey ° 
¥. at. 8. 














SEND US YOUR FILMS 














| in guaranteeing readers against loss thru deal- | by ¢ 


Ses wee eae cise En for development 





ing with its advertisers, and has contributed 


its quota to the success of the Truth move- | 3 
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356 Bell Ave. 
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Out where the wind 


blows 
EVERY DAY 





a] 


(). COURSE farm women 


appreciate it more than anybody—out 
here in Western Oklahoma, where the 
wind blows 365 days in a year.” 


So writes Miss Ethel Cohard, of 
Elk City, Oklahoma. “It's the finest 
money can buy—I'll never be without 
Armand Cold Cream Powder.” 


Whatever the wind that blows—a 
sunny breeze or a gale that s 
out of the North, it is a severe test 
sensitive skin. Girls and women who 
are outdoors every day recognize the 
insistent effect the weather has on 
their faces. Armand created a powder 
that gives them the joy of knowing 
they may always look their best. To 
a powder exquisitely fine and soft he 
added a bit of Cold Cream that gives 
a marvelous clinging quality. Armand 
Cold Cream Powder will stay on till 
it’s washed off. Always $1.00 the box. 


Send asc for the Week-end Package. 
It contains eight of the Armand aids, 
and the “Creed of Beauty.” Address 
ARMAND—Des Moines, or Armand, 
Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 





No matter where purchased—if any Armand 
product does not entirely please you, you ma 
take it back and your money will be returne 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER. 
In-The » PINK» & ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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Two fine parlor brooms, one kitchen broom 
am 6s and one heavy garage or barn broom. Made 
seh holes " from finest broom straw carefully sorted 
i] and selected. All four for only $2 
postpaid to your door. 
A YEAR'S SUPPLY OF BROOMS 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY 
Satisfaction guaranteed. These four brooms 
regularly sell through stores for $4.00. Send 
cheek or money order today, . 85 for these four extra 
Reference: Commer- 


ine brooms. We pay yt- . B-. 
clal Trust & Savings » mi. 


CONSUMERS BROOM MFG. CO. 







}, by :. 
egulation Stee! Barber Shears 
FAMILY A guaranteed fulll size, high grade. 
BARBER Piney finished, durable, 
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® POINTS ON @ 


foo ETIQUETTE | 


NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letters to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be 
sure and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not 
be answered. No names will be published. Those 
desiring personal answers will please enclose a two-cent 
stamp. 





GLOVES 


Gloves are more than a mere covering 
for the hands in cold weather. They are 
part of one’s costume, and when to wear 
or not to wear them, when to take them 
off and when to leave them on, are ques- 
tions that puzzle many a man and girl. 


A man’s ae are always heavy, simple 
and masculine-looking. He wears them 
for protection to his hands, ordinarily, 
rather than to add to his beauty, and he 
always removes his right glove before 
shaking hands with a lady whom he meets 
on the street. The only times a gentleman 
does not remove his glove before shaking 
hands with a lady are the infrequent oc- 
casions when he wears white gloves, at a 
formal ball, or when he is an usher at a 
formal wedding. 

Girls do not wear gloves so commonly 
in summer now, with summer dresses, but 
with a suit or a tailored dress they are 
very necessary. It is a fad just at present 
to wear short gloves in gauntlet style with 
either long or short-sleeved silk dresses. 
The gloves may be either kid or heavy 
fabric. Silk gloves and white gloves are 
rarely seen, for colors that match or 
harmonize with one’s costume are really 
prettier than white ones, always. 


Never be guilty of turning the hands of 
your gloves back on your wrists when you 
are wearing the twelve- or sixteen-button 
length. Either leave your gloves on or take 
them off. When you go to a restaurant or 
hotel to dinner or luncheon, wear your 
gloves to the table, then remove them and 
lay them in your lap. 

It is incorrect, altho most of us are 
frequently guilty of the act, to put on 
one’s gloves on the street. Women trained 
in the etiquette of an older generation con- 
tend that it is just as improper to don one’s 
gloves on the street as to put on one’s hat 
or dress in such a public place! 

Questions and Answers 

A problem that bothers more than one 
of our young readers is this: “Is it all 
right to call up a boy and tell him you 
would like to have him take you to a cer- 
tain show or party? Some of the girls do 
it, and so they seem to be much more 
popular than some of the rest of us who 
don’t do it.” 

It is emphatically not all right to be so 
forward, tho it may not necessarily be all 
wrong. For one thing it might prove very 
embarrassing to the boy, and unless one 
is engaged to a man she has no claim to 
his constant attentions. A still better 
reason is this: Whenever a girl does some 
little silly thing of that sort, knowing that 
it is in questionable taste, she loses some 
of her own self-respect and she is very 
likely to think afterward about the things 
she has done, with a hot little sense of 
shame at her own foolishness. Be your- 
self, be your best self, and you will surely 
attract friends who will mean much more 
to you than mere attendants at dances or 
shows could mean. 

“What kind of invitations are best for 
high school commencement?” a-young man 
in Oklahoma inquires. 

One cannot prescribe any particular 
form for these invitations, since they are 
much less formal than wedding announce- 
ments and invitations. The best rule is to 
choose a quite simple kind, putting your 
money into good quality paper and nice 
engraving rather than into cheap elabora- 
tion.— Bertha Averille. 
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Hair Often Ruined 
By Careless Washing 


Soap should be used very carefully, ; 
you want to keep your hair looking 
best. Many so 
and preparedsha 
poos contain 
much free alkali. 
This dries the 
scalp, makes the 
hair brittle, and 
ruins it. 

The best thing ta 
use is Mulsified 
cocoanut oil sham- 
poo which is pure 
and greaseless, and 
is better than any- 
thing else you can 








en, 





OT Gute 











use. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls is sufficient 
to cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which rinses out 
easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and it leaves 
the scalp soft, and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage. 
You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at any drug store, it is inexpen- 
sive and a few ounces will supply every 
member of the family for months. 


Try this for 
rheumatism 


‘ou will bless the day you first tried 
Gombault’s Balsam for muscular 
or inflammatory rheumatism. The pen- 
etrating power of this imported liniment is 
so effective that it brings quick and lasting 
relief from even the most severe pain, 
Soothing, healing and antiseptic Gom- 
bault’s Balsam has m relieving, for forty- 
one years, sprains, bruises, burns, cuts, lum- 
bago, sciatica, muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, sore throat and chest colds. 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists or direct upon 
— of price: A bottle lasts a long time 


—a few drops go a ong “Ohia Lawrence- 


Williams Co., 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 


MAKE ANGEL CAME 
Ta G That Never 
Eee § fails! — 
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Sie Wee frais wd Slartrange pain mee 
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MEN WANTED 


To sell our goods in coun and city. Why_ work 
for others when you can have a business of your 
own with steady income? If you have team or 
auto for country use— 
You Need No Capital! We Sell on 
Time and Wait for Our Money. 
No outfit required in city. Experience unnecessary 
We train in salesmanship. 
McCONNON & CO., WINONA, MINN. 
(Mention paper) 2. 
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Chew ing Gum at 5ca pckg oday. 
BLUINE MFG, €O., 542 Mill St., Concord Junction, Ho 

















THE MAD MARCH HARE 

He came on the first day of March, and 
lainly meant to stay—that is how 
Zunny Puff Ball and the little twin 
squirrels happened to know who he was 
When- the March wind was shrieking, 
‘Whoo-00-00, whee-ee-ee,”” this stranger 
came dashing up so fast that Teeny, the 
little girl squirrel, was frightened. She 
had never seen such long, long ears; nor 
such long, long legs. 

“Yes, sir, that’s the Mad March Hare,” 
whispered Bunny, as he peeped from be- 
hind a tree. 

Certainly the hare was behaving in a 
very queer manner. He raced back and 
forth, back and forth, then suddenly he 
began to dig. His long legs fairly flew, 
and the dirt was thrown far behind him. 
Scratch, scratch, scratch! Dig, dig, dig! 

Not once did he stop until he had a hole 
irge enough to craw] into. Then he backed 
nto it and lay very quietly, with only his 
eves and nose showing. He seemed to be 
resting after his hard work. When he con- 
tinued to lie there quietly, Bunny Puff 
Ball grew bolder. 

“Let’s go over and talk to him. I want 

» see if he really is mad.” 

“No, no,” cried Teeny and Weeny, and 

ey stayed behind the tree when Bunny 

ilked boldly forth. 

‘Good morning, or rather, good after- 
noon, since it is so late,”’ said Bunny, very 

litely. 

The hare merely batted an eye and 

rinkled his nose in answer. The twins, 

eing that he had not even jumped at 
inny, slipped up behind the rabbit. 

{re you going to live here?’ asked 
inny. 

[he hare replied with a question. 
Under the ground there is a yellow house 
th a green roof, and inside the yellow 
use is a good dinner for a little rabbit. 
What is it? 

“Oh dear, oh dear, I wish I could find 

good dinner,” cried Bunny. “I haven’t 

1 very much to eat lately. Now let 

e see: If this was September instead of 
\larech, I would say the little yellow house 

the ground might be a carrot.” 

‘It is a carrot. Come with me and I 

ll show you where to get it.” 

Weeny tugged harder than ever at 
Bunny’s little tail. “Carrots in March!” 

offed Weeny; “do come away, Bunny, 

he old fellow really is mad.’ 

But Bunny was beginning to like the 
old hare that was so different from every- 
one else in the forest. And besides his 
mouth fairly watered when carrots were 
mentioned. 

“Down this road lives a farmer who | 
buried his earrots in his garden. I think | 
there will still be a few left. Be very | 
quiet now!” 

Like two shadows they slipped Retin] 
the road and under the farmer’s garden 
fence. In the center of the garden was the 
hole where the carrots had been buried. 
lhe hare jumped into this hole and began 
to dig. Bunny’s sharp eyes saw a carrot 
lving on top of the ground. He was reach- 
ing for it when the Mad March Hare 
stopped him. 

“That is a trap,”’ he whispered. ‘See 
the wires? They felt sare I would come 
back, but I know better than to fool with | 
things lying around. Folks h: ave to work | 
for what they get in this world.’ 

The hare found a carrot and the smell | 
of it fairly crinkled Bunny’s little nose. | 
He worked hard and soon he, too, had a 
nice carrot. They slipped away te the | 
weeds where they out enjoy the feast | 
without danger. 

“Yum, yum, yum,” murmured Bunny. 


“Yum, yum, yum!”—M. J 
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These delicious 
Kellogg Corn Flakes 
mean good meals, 
good health—and 
increased prosper - 


ity for the farmer. 
2,000,000 quarts of 


milk and cream used 
daily in the consump- 





tion of Kellogg cereals. 





CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 









ED 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- COR 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. Fl 
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INNER SEAL 
































Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have moved recently without 
having asked us to change your address on our cieutetice list, please advise us at 
once so you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. Please be sure to give 
both your old and new address. If your new home is on a Rural Route, be sure to 
give the Rural*Route Number. 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
I am going to move; please change my address from 
Old Address 





) ———s a R.F.D State. 
to New Address 





P. O.. R.F.D State. 








My name is 
























The Modern Way 


TIMES and fashions 
change, but perfumenever 
loses its power to charm 
and fascinate. .. Clever 


women have always 
knowr this, but the mod- 
ern woman has learned a 
mew secret. .. 

She choosesa perfumethat 
will harmonize with her 
type—emphasizing her 
individuality. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


are made in a variety of 
lovely scents. Among 
them you will find one 
that seems made expressly 
for you. Your store has 
them, in attractive 
bottles or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


Discover for yourself the per- 
fume that suits you best. Th 

Colgate Perfume Test shows 
you how to do it. Write for the 
three miniature vials of perfume 
(illustrated below), perfumers’ 
testing slips and directions 
for making he test, and enclose 


a 2c stamp. Address Colgate 
& Co., Dept. 87-P, 199 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 




















BULBS at Wholesale Prices. We 

SLADIOLUS = phe FS 
Aa tt and thousand. Ask for 

. Ortando, Florida 


Wholtesate List. 


Successf al Tartere like Succesdful Foomiog. 
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THE CLEOME, OR SPIDER PLANT 


One of the most striking and interest- 
ing flower plants obtainable is the Cle- 
ome cen. It has a’ pointed leaf 
somewhat resembling the delphinium, 
and sends out man lene branches, each 
terminated by a large bunch of rosy 
pink, curiously shaped flowers; the 
feathery petals and stamens give them 
an orchid-like effect. When these drop 
they are followed by long, slender seed 
pods on a wiry stem, giving the appear- 
ance of a many-legged spider, with the 
bunch of flowers for the head. Each 
day a row of flowers will open and a 
row will fade, the process continuing 
for several months. 

The cleome will attain a height of 
three or four feet, and should have 
plenty of room to develop; but low- 
growing flowers may be grouped around 
the base to hide the bare stems, and 
these flowers will greatly add-to the 
beauty. 

This plant is used quite extensively in 
the public parks, but for some reason it 
is too seldom seen in the amateur’s gar- 
den. It is not particular as to soil, but 
must have a sunny situation. 

If a seed pod or two is left to ripen 
it will self-sow liberally enough to keep 
up the supply, but the little plants do 
not appear before the middle of May. 

It isn’t too late to plant for this year’s 
blooming as they grow very quickly 
— the ground is thoroly warm.—Mrs. 
M. N. W 


SUCCESS WITH ASTERS 


Of all my many annual flowers, asters 
usually have the most admirers, and 
rightly so, for these fall favorites are very 
simple to grow, and their ruggedness of 
beauty is equaled only by the chrysanthe- 
mums. They cannot be called delicate, 


yet they are graceful to the highest 
degree. 
They are hardy annuals, producing 


flowers rich in color and bloom. Their 
cultural requirements are the simplest, 
and the plants will thrive and bloom in 
the shade, tho if grown in rich soil with 
plenty of water and sunshine they will 
well pay you for the little amount of 
work expended. 

For autumn blossoms the seeds should 
be planted in the open ground in April— 
or as soon as all danger of frost is past. 
When the plants are four inches tall they 
may be transplanted to their permanent 
place. Leave as much soil about the roots 
as possible in transplanting, so as not 
to check the growth. 

The distance apart that asters are set 
will depend largely upon your personal 
preference. If they are set two feet apart 
the plants will grow well and the branches 
will droop, making a fine individual speci- 
men. But if you prefer plants that grow 
upright, you should plant them twelve 
to fourteen inches apart. 

Asters make a charming border alon 
the foundation of the house, or the dwa 
varieties may be used as a border or 
edging for beds. Any awkward corners 
may be filled in with tall-growing sore 
They should be cultivated frequently. 
you want them to bloom un ti frost, sn 








blossoms should be picked frequently, as 
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Bulb Clectin, 
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Varieties. collection tes 
ifr ot es 2 UNNASED on 8 ack 
ou could: juplicate this 
Collection for $2. 





1924 Catalog 







810 8.7th St..La Crosse, Wis. |J9s 


07 SALZ ERS-SEEDS 
A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 25° 


ALL WILL B BLOOM a Tit SUMMER 
Sent to — 4 address postpaid; 
guaranteed to reac See in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
rich velvety crimson 
Edel—white 
Radiance—rosy carmine 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25¢ 
3 Choice Ferns - - 250 
3 Chrysanthemums 250 
4 Beautiful Coleus 250 ; 


2 Choice Hardy Iris « « «+ « - 
8 Lovely Gladioli - « = « « « 
6 Superb Panay Plants - - - ~ 25¢ 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds,all different, 25¢ 
Any 5 Collections for $1. The En- 
tire 11 Collections for 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES. Dept. 288, 
Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for 10c 


are Wonder of the Werld 

Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted, 1t may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to doso, The = 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEK 
Winter or Summer and when 3 - 
old WALI have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the Winter as well as in the 

round in summer. Roses All The 
Vear Around. Pkge. of Seed with 
our guarantee only | 0c. 


Wapan Seed Co., Desk 785, Norwalk, Conn. 


SEEDS a Woman 


buh, a my Lb a of LS ae a Wp a 
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Painful chest 
congestions 


The moment you feel that painful tight- 
ening that betokens a chest cold—go 
for the bottle of Sloan’s. Apply gently: 
you don’t have to rub it in. 


Immediately you feel a gentle glowing 
warmth. The contraction relaxes—the 
congestion breaks up—the pain ceases 
—soon the cold is gone. Get a bottle 
from your druggist today —35 cents. 
It will not stain, 


Sloan's Liniment “yin 


Deformities 
of the Back 
, Thousands of 
\ Remarkable Cases 
An old lady, 72 years of 


age, who su for many 
years and wasabsolutely belp- 

i less, found relief. A man who 
awas helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 

7 horseback and playing tennis 
within a tr Alittle child, 





paral was playing about 

the house after wearing a 

Philo Burt Appliance three 

é ua weeks. We have successfully 
: than 45,000 cases the past 19 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your Own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
gtaphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
ifferent from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 

steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 

ened ordeformed spine owes 

t to himself investigate 
thoroughly, lce within 
reach of all. . 
Send For Our Free Book. 

F he will describe the case it will 


ut 
ul ving you definite infor- 
eal cfenst - 


PHILO B be 
ade BURT MPG. CG. 
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nothing uses up the vitality of the plant 
more than forming seed. 

Altho they will withstand drouth, 
growth may be hastened by watering 
during the dry season. The water should 
be put on after sundown, and if you once 
start watering them, do not neglect it. 
It is a good plan to set the water out im a 
tub in the morning so that it may be 
warmed by the sun during the day. 

For 4 blosso: the plants may be 
started indoors in ack, and trans- 
slanted to pots when two inches high. 
‘hey may then be transplanted to the 
open ground when they are four inches 











Ornamental flowering and fruiting trees and 
shrubs are doubly useful in a e like this 


MULBERRIES AND WICHURIANA 
ROSES 


A fence of beauty and uti. ty surrounds 
the home grounds of this stock farm. 
Wichuriana roses of various colors are 
planted over a sturdy woven wire fence 
and Hardy Russian mulberries are set at 
intervals. It extends along the orchard. 
The roses growing on the fence protect 
the fruit from intruders and the mulberries 

tect the other berries and summer fruits 
bees the birds as well, for the birds like the 
mulberries better than any other fruit, 
it seems. As the trees bear continuouslyfor 
a long season they serve a good purpose 
thus on any farm. There are a great many 
hybrids of the old wichuriana, and in most 
catalogs, while given their own name, they 
are marked so they may be recognized as 
bag tony Hen-dallogp Gab toh gheene peas 

very isa y green 
and not often bothered by insects, and 
that remains green very late into the win- 
ter. The flowers are borne in clusters, are 
small on most of them but fairly large on 
some, and most of the newer sorts are 
very double and have all the colors of the 
rose family from white to darkest crimson. 
As they are Mee hardy and require little 
- the — find a place about every 

me.— 7 


NORTH-SIDE WINDOW BOXES 

Window or porch boxes on the north 
side where they will get no sun may be 
planted to ferns with a very pleasing 
effect. There are wild ferns in the woods 


‘| almost everywhere that can be gathered, 
| but if 


u prefer the Whitmanii it is a 
fern for such a place. It is 
feathery and drooping and will bear 
enough fronds standing upright to build it 
up round over the top and yet it will have 
low over the 
sides. If you want variety plant some other 
stiffer fern in the middle and the Whit- 
manii around the edge. I have always 
liked the holly fern, a thick-foliaged vari- 
ety that grows about as easily as the 
Boston for me. The leaves are broad and 


- | stiff and appear’as if varnished, and they 





have spines along the ye of the 


short, compact types e@ improved 
Boston ferns are suitable for the middle 





of the box. also.—R. R. 








Walter P. Juliff, Je., 
Granbury, Tex. 


Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification. 


We will be glad to send you our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
cleo a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin's Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State St., Bostom, Mass. 
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Vaseline 
CAMPHOR ICE 


For chapped hands 
and skin, cold sores ° 
and cracked lips. 
Refuse substitutes. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. Co. 


(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 





BUNDLES 
UNION $. WO! 
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Wonderful Walls 


Anyone can have them 


Hundreds of letters tell of 
the wonderful walls which 
users of Alabastine have 
secured by following the ad- 
vice of Miss Ruby Brandon, 
our “Home Betterment” 
Department chief. 


Miss Brandon will be glad 
to help you make your home 
more beautiful. There will 
be no charge for her valu- 
able assistance. She will tell 
you how to secure charming 
effects with 


Alabastine 
Instead of Kalsomine 
or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is a high grade water 
color, used over plaster, wall board, 
paint, burlap, or canvas, or wall 
paper where it is fast, has no raised 
figures, and contains no aniline 
dyes. It mixes with either cold or 
warm water. Its standard colors 
intermix to make many shades. 
It is easier and quicker to use 
Alabastine than to clean wall paper 
or wash soiled paint. Do the work 
yourself if decorators are not avail- 
able. Alabastine always comes in 
a package marked with the cross 
and circle printed in red. 


Write to 
Miss Brandon 


Be sure to write Miss Brandon, 
giving full details 
about your home, 
and she will pre- 
pare, free, a special 
Alabastine color 
plan to meet your 
requirements. 


Alabastine Co. 
875 Grandville Ave. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Attractive bouquets of physostegia are 
possible when treated as described here 


FALSE DRAGON’S HEAD 
The physostegia or false dragon’s head 
is a hardy perennial plant that'is gaining 
in popularity by leaps and bowuds as it 
becomes better known. It should have a 
prominent place in every flower garden. 
It forms dense bushes three feet high, 
every branch springing from the bottom, 
and the a becomes a waving mass 
of pink during the summer months. 
he flowers are tubular in shape, borne 
on long spikes two feet in length. Four 
or five open each A 
is thick and leathery, some- 


The folia 
what resembling the phlox. The me 
a large clump in a few years. The roots 
are allow, forming a dense mat. Each 


individual stem may be easily separated 
from the rest. 

As soon as the last flower begins to 
fade, if the stem is broken off a new 
supply will grow in a surprisingly short 
time, and last until freezing weather. 

The physostegia makes a poor bouquet 
for house decoration unless properly 
treated. But I have found a way to keep 
them fresh and bright for several days. 
Have a vase filled with boiling water and 
plunge the stems in the water immediatel 
and let them remain. One would thin 
this heroic treatment would prove fatal, 
but it seems to have a beneficial effect. 

There is also a white variety of the 
physostegia that is even more beautiful; 
and the two colors planted together make 
a gorgeous sight when in bloom. These 
plants will thrive anywhere, except in 
full shade, have no insect pests, and will 
stand the most rigorous weather.— 
M. N. W., Kans. 


The rose lover, by a careful selection, 
ean have beautiful home grounds by 
using roses alone. The rose 1s so varied 
in its habit of growth and form of 
flower. that there will be no lack of 
variety, and a good collection of roses 
is very interesting. Even a collection 
of the hardy sorts will make a splendid 
showing, tho we can have the hardier 
everblooming teas if we will protect 
them some in winter. I grew a Golden 
Gate for four seasons until it was a 
beauty and with very little protection 
after the second winter, but the fourth 
winter was very severe and I paid the 
penalty of taking chanees. The main 
thing that these roses need in winter is 
to have the sun and wind excluded, and 
no water allowed to freeze on the 
bushes or around their feet on the 
ground. A dry airy box filled with 
leaves will save them nearly every time. 

The hardiest and one of the most 
beautiful classes of roses is the hybrid 
perpetual. I do not know what the 
perpetual stands for but it is not that 
they are everbloomers, tho a few varie- 
ties do bloom fairly free in summer. 
They are upright growers, mainly, with 
very large cup-shaped blooms, and very 
double. The colors are white, creamy 
yellow, and various shades of pink and 
red to very dark crimson. If properly 
eut back in winter the stems will be 
long, but where growing at random they 
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Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for use on infaats and smal! 
children. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a little white jar of Children’s 
Musterole handy. It comes ready to 

instantly, without fuss or bother. 

price is so small—350 a jar—no 
mother oan afford to be without it. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Itis made from oils extract- 

ool of sheep— wonder- 

4 fully healing. If after trial you 

\ezza find it the greatest healing oint- 

ZZ, ment you ever used, send 6c in 

ZA payment at end of 20 days—if 

aA not, you won’t owe us a cent 
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the bushes in June. They are much] 
finer in form and texture of the flowers | 
than the common June roses and do not 
sprout from the roots and spread. 

Roses of the climbing habit will cover 
anything not*too high when trained and 
fastened. The Wichuriana and the many 
hybrids from it with similar foliage are 
most excellent trailers, or may be trained 
to climb. The foliage is small, close 
set, and a shiny green, making it very 
beautiful. It is the ideal rose for cov- 
ering a cave, old stump, brush pile, rock 
pile, or back fence. The flowers are 
oe in clusters and most of the hybrids 
are double. It is a very hardy rose and 
the foliage is so nearly evergreen it does 
not fall off until very late. Some of 
the newer crosses have fine large double 
flowers and yet retain much of the stem 
and foliage habit of the wichurianas. 
The old crimson rambler is yet quite 
popular but its habit of mildewing so 
easily ist against it. It is very hardy 
and a strong grower and the mildew is 
easily controlled with a little sulphur 
dusted on. 

The tea roses are bedding roses and 
should be planted with a view to pro- 
tecting them. They are not regular 
enough in form to make hedges, or to 
plant where unity of form is desired 
unless just one variety is used. In beds 
or borders they do well and bloom all 
summer. By placing a frame around 
them and filling with leaves and cover- 
ing water-tight they will resist very 
severe weather. It seems that it is the 
sun shining on the canes in freezing 
weather that causes most damage. Still, 
in covering, we must see that the soil is 
good and moist, and that we do not put 
on the protection until settled cold 
weather begins. Leave on in the spring 
until settled warm weather unless they 
start to bud. The covering and mulch 
holds them back some. 

There is a knack about cutting tea 
roses that. is véry important in keeping 
the bushes shapely. Cut the flower be- 
fore the petals fall and cut back to 
within three buds of the old cane. Two 
or three new growths will usually come 
from these buds and make strong long 
stems with good flowers on them, when 
the same treatment is repeated. If you 
want the finest blooms pinch off all but 
one bud to the stem when the buds 
form. Tea-roses usually form clusters 
of three or four buds and ene blooms 
much before the others. If you wait 
for the others to bloom new grow 
will start. near the buds and you will 
have to remove these when you eut the 
stem back or have short weak stems on 
the roses that form on them, and the 
roses will be smaller. Disbudding lets 
you have a very fine rose and you cut 
it sooner and get new shoots started for 
new roses, so you really get about as 
many flowers and much finer—B. A. 


DAHLIAS FOR AUTUMN 

Dahlias fill a place in the late summer 
and fall garden which can be filled by 
nothing else of which we know. 

A friend of ours whose only available 
space was a well-fertilized, well-worked 
piece of sand, had the most wonderful 
dahlias we have ever seen, simply be-| 
cause he knew how to take eare of them.} 

It is not everyone’s privilege to have 
dahlias such as his, but there is no one, 
we believe, but can have an extremely 
satisfactory dahlia garden if they care 
to enough. 

A bulletin of prime importance on 
this subject is now available free of 
charge thru the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. We refer you to 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1370, Dahlias for the 
Home. 


De not prune the early flowering shrubs 
as azalia, deutzia, weigela, etc., until after 
their bloom fades. 
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Choose your paper from actual free samples of all the newest, 
best patterns—tapestries, fabrics, “allovers’’ and stripes. Prices 


Sample Book Free—Over 100 Actual Samples 


mot into your home, too 
paper? Write today for your copy of this free book of wall paper 
samples. 
Address Our House Nearest You. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Write for 
genet Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
wml Portland Oakland, Cal. Paper Sample 








You, too, may as well save from one- 
third to one-half on YOUR wall paper. 
Ward's is rt cheap paper. It is all standard quality, 


made lower in price by manufacturing in immense quantities. 
Think of pa —_ an entire room 10x 12 feet, side walls, 
° 


and ceiling, for only 82 cents. 


cents to 35 cents per single roll. 


sample book will f° into over one million homes. Why 
j not see the best new patterns 
ve one-third to one-half? Why pay almost double for your 
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beatiful as it should be. 
Remember soap and water will not 
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stimulates and feeds the tender skin of 
Pollow the use of the Cream with L 


rough dry skin of your hands soft and 
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Is Your Face as Young 


Tt is easy tolook young if your skin is as soft and 


eleanse the skin. Nothing will entirely free the pores 


LEBOWN Cleansing and Massage Cream cleanses 


Powder. Lt clings, and goes on smoothly. 


Your hands must look as young as your face. If 
you use LEBON Lotion regularly !t will make the 
velvety. 


Pace Powder $1.00 price of only 
Cleansing Cream -60 sr 50 for the three post- 
Lotion paid. 


LEBON LABORATORIES 


214 E. 3rd. Street Dept. S. B. 


Never Use a Knife! 


It is so easy to get rid of acorn. Blue-jay 
ends them. Stops the pain instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes 
out. Does away with dangerous 
paring. Get Blue-jay at your druggitt. 
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Fuller 
Wonder Mop 
































Keeps Floors 
Spotless 


Over 5,000 Fuller Men calling at 60,000 homes 
every day have learned just what tools home- 
keepers need to make their cleaning jobs less 
tiring, and do the work quicker and better. Every one of the 45 
Fuller Brushes has been designed and developed to meet the need 
and demand for its particular work. For instance, this Fuller 
Wonder Mop, made of so‘t, chemically treated, unbreakable 
yarn, holds the dust wntil shaken out. No oil to spot, grease, or 
explode. Never streaks light carpets or baseboards. Fine for linoleum. 
Double wearing surfaces. Washing won't destroy its dust-absorbing qualities. 
Removes dirt from tops of windows and doors without showering it over you. 
Long handles reaches everywhere; holds firmly; no wiggling, no wabbling. 
Surely, it is a Wonder Mop! 


The Fuller Man comes 


right to your home— 


—right where you have more time, and can, with ter convenience, consider 
just what you really need tohelp yousave time and exertion in your daily house- 
hold tasks. It is like buying from a mail-order house, only Fuller brings his 
mammoth stores right to your very door, where you can see exactly what you 
may want to buy. Fuller sells directly from factory to you. The Fuller Brush 
Company is the largest buyer of brush material in the world, which enables it to 
pass on to the buyers of Fuller Brushes better quality and betterservice. You are 


under no ay whatever to buy at all. However, if you do buy, the same 
Fuller Man who takes your order brings the brushes to you. 


If you don’t know the Fuller Man in your county, write 
direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1099 Windsor Ave., 
Hartford, Conn., and the nearest Fuller Man will come 
to see you. Ask us to send you a copy of “‘Handy Brushes 
onthe Farm.” It's free—just send a postcard, aS 


Fuller Fiber Broom 


(Pat’d) 

Made of tough, dur- 
able, Astec Fiber. Won't 
come out, nor break off, 
like broomeorn,. Out- 
sweeps and out-lasts 
three old style 
brooms, Well bal- f 
anced; more easily Driesau aly. 
handled. A wonder- L ight 
ful broom. weigh 
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THE CAVE-IN 


By MEREDITH DAVIS 


Part I. 


HE western sun sent gleaming shafts 

of yellow thru the trees of Twilight 

Gap for all the world like vagrant 
spotlights seeking out the center of some 
wild, primeval stage. Presently a golden 
streak more nimble than its fellows 
splashed squarely upon the figure of a 
girl who stood leaning in the doorway of 
a mountain cabin. 

Hester Boone shaded her vision now 
with mverted, half-cupped hand. Her 
gaze focused upon a man riding up the 
road from Larksdale; as he eame nearer 
she recognized him and gave a shout of 
greeting. 

A mmute later Tom MaeDowell, dis- 
mounting at Hester’s gate, was smiling 
into those great brown eyes of Hester 
Boone from a distance of net more than 
two feet. She stood with arms spread 
along the top of the gate while he tied 
his horse to a picket of the crude fence 
that hemmed in the Boone farm. 

“I ‘lowed ye’d be comin’ "bout now,” 
said the girl. “So I watched the road to 
stop ye and ask ye to have supper with 
us. 

Tom accepted, his countenance as 
frankly eager and admiring as a boy’s. 
He and Hester were open in their devo- 
tion to each other; folks in Twilight 
Gap and in Larksdale, the county seat, 
two miles down the road, knew that it 
would not be leng before Tom and 
Hester would be marrying. But it would 
be a couple of years longer, Tom knew, 
a couple of years until his little brother, 
Bert, could do his share toward support- 
ing their invalid mother. By that time, 
Tom and Hester argued to themselves, 
Tom would be getting a larger salary 
down at the Larksdale State bank where 
he now. was assistant cashier, and he 
could afford to assume the responsibili- 
ties of a wife and still spare some of his 
earnings for his mother. 

Dusk was settling down among the 
trees of Twilight Gap when Tom Mae- 
Dowell started home from Hester’s. The 
girl walked down to the gate with him. 

“I'd ride part ways home with ye, 
Tom, only Dixie is gittin’ sort o’ pore- 
sighted at night,” said Mester. “ "Pears 
like she’s ’most blind in her left eye.” 

Tom frowned. “I wish I could buy 
ye another hawse right now. "Tain’t safe 
fer ye to be ridin’ around on Dixie Ike 
that.” 

“Oh, she knows the roads all right. 
Only places I go is up to yore house and 
down to Larksdale and oncet in a while 

cross the top o’ Catamount ridge to 
Cousin Ella’s.” 

“And that’s whut’s a-worryin’ me,” re- 
oined the youth. “On that air short- 
cut ye take up to our place is that old 
mine cave-in whar pop lost his life when 
they was tryin’ to find coal in the ridge 
ten years ago. If Dixie can’t see right 
well, she’s likely to go strayin’ off the 

ith and fall in with ye some day, 
ioney. 

Hester laughed at his fears. “Why, 
Tom! Don’t ye think I can guide Dixie? 
Me’ ridin’ senee I was big enough to sit 
bareback and hold on to her mane!” 

“Well, be careful, anyways, Hester 
girl,” said Tom in parting. “Some day 
maybe I can do all the things fer ye like 
I want to—that if. they make me 
pres’dent of the bank!” He laughed in 
forced tone, and his effort at bantering 
did not deceive the girl. But she rested 
‘ moment in his arms and smiled bravely 
hru blinking lashes—then waved a hand 

s he mounted and cantered on up the 

p toward home. 

_As Hester turned away from the gate 
he paused uncertainly at sound of foot- 


1s, 


“I’m a-goin’ after Tom 
MacDowell myself,” 
Sheriff Bronson an- 
nounced to 

the major 





steps in the growing dusk. Peering up 
and down the road, she finally diseerned 
the striding figure of a man coming from 
the upper slopes of the gap. He saw 
her at the came moment and, coming 
closer to the gate, he called her by name. 

“Wait a moment, Hester!” She knew 
him now, Calhoun Webster, the village 
ne’er-do-well, whose father had been one 
of the most troublesome of the block- 
aders or whisky-runners in the days when 
the mountaineers were ever at war with 
the revenue agents; his unele, Jake 
Bronson, was sheriff of the county now, 
albeit. not a popular official in a district 
where sheriffs were usually merely toler- 
ated and no more. 

Hester gave no sign of returning to 
the gate. “Whut’s yer truck ‘way up 
yere in the gap this time of evenin’?” 
she demanded. 

“Oh, nothin’ much—jest. sort o’ lookin’ 
around. Thought I'd like to come in 
and set awhile with ye, Hester.” The 
gangling youth, leering at her as he laid 
a hand on the top of the gate, made as 
if to enter. 

“Let yer hand off’n that gate till ye’re 
ast to come in!” Hester retorted. 

“Well, maybe I could smoke a pipe 
with yer pop,” he persisted. 

“Pop’s in bed and don’t want to be 
woke up,” she replied. But Cal Webster 
still clung to the gate as if reluctant to 
depart. 

“T reckon ye didn’t send Tom Mac- 
Dowell away in any hurry jest now!” 
He gestured with his left arm toward the 
upper road. “Jest ‘cause he’s got a job 
in town, ye think he’s——” 

“Ye needn’t say nothin’ ‘bout Tom 
yell be sorry fer!” the girl flung at him. 
She turned on her heel and walked forth- 
with to the cabin, taking special pains to 
shut the door with a bang loud enough 
for Cal to hear and understand. So Cal, 
presently, mumbling im ill-humor, kept 
on down the road toward the town at 
the foot of Twilight Gap. 


IT 

T was three days later that the town 

of Larksdale—indeed, the whole of 
Cary county, down in the blue-green 
hills of southwestern Virginia—awoke to 
a sensation the like of which it had not 
had since the day of the moonshiners’ 
battleg with revenue agents. And this 
sensation, because it touched the pocket- 
books of so many of the frugal folks of 
the town and of Twilight Gap and be- 
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yond, was in every mind and on every 
tongue. 

The State bank of Larksdale had been 
broken into and robbed some time in 
the night, looted of more than twenty 
thousand dollars in currency and ten 
thousand dollars in liberty bonds which 
these mountaineers had tucked away in 
its safe-keeping. 

Lueas Jethro, astir at daybreak to go 
to Grafton to catch the Roanoke train, 
discovered the rob . He was riding 
in his buckboard with his son toward the 
Grafton road. when he noticed a smashed 
window in the bank. He drew up his 
horses, turned the reins over to the boy 
and peered into the bank. A moment’s 
glance, and he understood. With a word 
to the boy, he ram a block down the 
street to Sheriff Bronson’s home. 

Lueas Jethro’s fears, as he gazed into 
the looted bank, were confirmed by the 
sheriff’s examination. Together the offi- 
cer of the law and the villager viewed 
the despoiled safe with its litter of 
papers, books and broken drawers on 
the floor. 

The sheriff telephoned at once to 
Major Henderson, president of the bank. 

“Looks like somebody who knowed 
the combination done it,” he told the 
major when the latter arrived. “Ain’t 
no sign o’ blastin’.” 

The major nodded gravely. “But there 
are only three persons who know the 
eombination—Ed Fentriss, the cashier; 
his assistant, Tom MacDowell, and my- 
self—but we ~ 

“Well, we can leave ye.out of it, 
major,” cut in the sheriff. “That puts 
it up to Fentriss and MacDowell. Reckon 
I better look ‘em up.” 

The major frowned on his companion. 
“Why, I’d as soon accuse you of doin’ 
it, sheriff, as to think either of those. did 
it! I’ve known them both for years!” 

“That don’t prove nothin’. I knowed 
Buck Striklan all his life up to the time 
he killed his brother and was ‘lectrocuted 
fer it. But I’m a-goin’ to find out whar 
Fentriss and MacDowell spent last night, 
anyways. "Twon’t do no harm if they 
can prove a alibi.” 

“All right, but you’re wastin’ your 
time, Bronson. Better get a posse and 
search the hills and all the roads and 
send out ‘warnin’ to Grafton and other 
nearby railroad towns.” The major 
seated himself at his shabby old desk 
and reached for the telephone. “I'll have 
Fentriss come right over. We'll have to 
wait for Tom; he hasn’t a ’phone.” 

But when Fentriss arrived, a few mit- 
utes later, he gave a clear account of 
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himself. He had retired at nine o'clock; 
his wife and little girl could bear witness 
to that, and his wife to the fact that he 
hadn’t stirred from his room until Major 
Henderson had awakened him with his 
telephone call this morning. 

Sheriff Bronson arose. “I’m a-goin 
after Tom MacDowell myself,” he an- 
nounced. The major shook his head at 
Fentriss as the officer departed. 

“Well, reckon we better start checkin’ 
up and see how much we lost, Ed,” said 
the major. A weary note had come into 
his voice now, with the growing realiza- 
tion of what this disaster might mean to 
his life-work in this little town. 


Ill 
Tes MacDOWELL was saddling his 


,orse to ride to town when Sheriff 
Bronson reached his cabin far up the 
slopes of Twilight Gap. 

“Mawnin’, sheriff,” he greeted him, 
pausing with one hand thrown over his 
horse’s neck. 

“Howdy, Tom. Goin’ to town?” 


“T was ‘lowin to—why?” He eyed the 
sheriff questioningly. 

“Well, maybe I'll ride a ways with 
ye,” said the other, turning his horse 
toward the down trail. “Ready?” 


Tom leaped lightly upon his horse and 
drew abreast of the sheriff as the latter 
prodded his steed. “Whut brung ye up 
yere this time o’ mawnin’, sheriff?” Tom 
asked. “Ye didn’t come jest to ride 
back with me, did ye?” 

Sheriff Bronson ignored the question 
and glanced furtively at the man beside 
him. “Whar was ye last night, Tom?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“Me?” Tom smiled. “Why, I was 
down at Hester Boone’s till nine o’cloc 
or maybe later. Then I come home.” 

“Straight home?” 

“No, I went on into town to mail a 
letter first. Then I come back.” 

Bronson’s mouth corners set in a know- 
ing expression. “And whut did ye do in 


town ’sides mail a letter?” 





“Nothin’. Say, sheriff, whut air ye 
aimin’ at? Whut s 

“Who was the letter to?” the sheriff 
interrupted. 


“Tt was to maw’s brother, Uncle Seth, 
over in Pulaski—’bout some fam'ly af- 
fairs.” 

“Whut time did ye get home?” The 
riders were nearing the cabin of Hester 
Boone now, and Tom unconsciously had 
one eye out for the girl of his dreams. 
She came into view, thru the stripling 
maples and scrub pines that lined the 
road, just as Bronson asked his question. 

“Whut time did ye get home?” the 
officer repeated. “Ye got to answer.” 

The sheriff’s increasing vehemence dis- 
turbed Tom from bis contemplation of 
Hester Boone. “None o’ yer business!” 
he blurted out, suddenly vexed into 
stubbornness at the sheriff's goading. “I 
don’t got to answer ye if I don’t feel 
like it.” 

“All right, then, Tom,” said the sheriff. 
“Ye better come on down to town with 
me”—he caught sight of Hester now, 
waving at Tom—“and never mind ’bout 
stoppin’ yere with Hester Boone.” 

Tom reined in his horse. He glowered 
angrily upon the officer and his voice 
was harsh, almost strident, as he de- 
manded a meaning to the other’s words, 

“Whut right ye got orderin’ me ‘round 
like I was a dawg?” he cried. “T’ll be——” 

“Tom, I’m arrestin’ ye fer the robbery 
of the bank last night!” the sheriff inter- 
rupted. His face was stern, his lips and 
eyes uncompromising now. He reached 
over and took the reins of Tom’s horse. 
“Climb down while I search ye,” he 
commanded. 

Tom paused, but Bronson thrust his 
right hand beneath his coat and felt of 
the forty-five that hung there. Tom dis- 
mounted and held his arms aloft. He 
was unarmed, so the sheriff bade him 
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remount and precede him on the road. 

“Whut’s this "bout the bank?” asked 
Tom over his shoulder. He waved at 
Hester as they passed her front gate and 
called to her that he couldn’t stop be- 
cause the bank had been robbed. “How 
much did they get?” he asked again. 

“Ye ought to know as well as any- 
body,” was the reply. Tom forbore to 
question him further. 


IV 


DOWN at the bank, when Bronson 

arrived with Tom, Major Henderson 
refused to prefer charges against his as- 
sistant cashier and remonstrated with 
the sheriff for his arrest of the young 
mountaineer. 

“You took Ed Fentriss’ word for it 
that he’d been home all night,” said the 
major. “Why don’t you believe Tom?” 

“Fentriss can prove his alibi by his 
fam’ly, he says,”: the sheriff replied. So 
the upshot of the matter was that Bron- 
son took Tom over to the office of the 
justice of the peace and preferred formal 
charges of bank robbery against him. 
Major Henderson took a final stand, 
however, and insisted that Tom be re- 
leased under bond and not kept in the 
shabby, insanitary little county jail of 
Larksdale. 

The justice fixed the bond at ten 
thousand dollars, after consultation with 
the sheriff. The major promptly met 
the implied challenge. 

“T’'ll bring you my personal check for 
it inside of half an hour,” he told the 
justice. 

The sheriff nodded in unison with the 
justice. “That’s all right, major,” said 
Bronson. He had gained his point in 
having arrested a suspect in the bank 
robbery; the townsfolk could not say he 
had neglected his duties, and he felt 
confident that it would be only a matter 
of time until he had all the evidence he 
needed to convict young MacDowell. 
The fact that Tom was one of three that 
knew the safe combination and that the 
major and Fentriss were beyond sus- 
picion, under the circumstances, argued 
well for the sheriff’s hopes of convicting 
the assistant cashier. Besides, the prompt 
arrest and the conviction that would 
follow would be big feathers -in his cap 
when the election came around in a few 
months, the sheriff told himself. The 
release of Tom under bond would make 
no difference; it would not do to antag- 
onize the major too much, for the banker 
was popular and could exert a deal of 
influence in the election if he chose. 

** * * 


Hester Boone stood dumbfounded a 
full minute after she had heard Tom’s 
call as he passed with the sheriff. She 
had seen the officer force Tom’s hands 
up, had seen him search him for a 
weapon, had observed that Bronson 
made Tom ride in front as they started 
townward; and, bred in the hills where 
gun-play and officers of the law are part 
of the daily life, she knew somethi 
was amiss with her man. 

“The bank’s been robbed!” she re- 
peated Tom’s words as if in a daze, 
“And the sheriff—he’s a-takin’ Tom to 
jail fer it!” Her hand pressed frantical- 
ly against her pulsing heart; a sudden 
fear sent a shiver thru her. “But he 
never done it!” Her lips quivered as 
she reaffirmed her faith in her sweet- 
heart. “I know it! ’Fore Gawd, Tom 
wouldn’t steal!” 

In mute agony of appeal, she raised 
her face heavenward anti stood motion- 
less there in the morning rays that filtered 
thru the pines and oaks around her. Both 
hands were clenched upon her firm young 
bosom now, as if to still the rising storm 
within, for anger was succeeding her 
earlier panic. Presently, her eyes glis- 
tening, head thrown back, arms stretched 


out in supplication, she besought the aid 
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of an Unseen Power in her lover's crisis: 

“Gawd, if Ye believe in Tom and me 
lovin’. like we do, help me to do some- 
thin’ to get him out o’ this fix he’s in!” 

A sound in the doorway of the cabin 
aroused her. Her father, old Thaddeus 
Boone, uttered an exclamation at sight 
of his daughter’s strange attitude. - He 
stepped out into the path and frowned 
questioningly upon her. 

“Whut’s makin’ ye cry like this, Hes- 
ter girl?” he asked. 

She told him in a torrent of emotion, 
of anger at Tom’s arrest, in a new-born 
fear that now all her a and plans 
for marrying Tom would be set at 
naught even if he were freed of the rob- 
bery charge, for the looting of the bank 
would mean that there could be no 
salary increases there for a few years 
more. 

Thad Boone comforted his daughter 
in his clumsy way. “They ain’t a-goin’ 
to prove nothin’ on Tom, honey,” he 
said, smoothing her hair and throwing 
his other hand across her shoulders. 
“Why, Tom couldn’t ’a’ done it, any- 
ways. He was up yere last night till 
after nine o’clock and he must ’a’ gone 
straight home.” 

“No, he went down to Larksdale, 
‘cause he wanted to mail a letter his 
maw writ to her brother over in Pulaski. 
She’s been worse lately, and now, if she 
hears "bout Tom, it’ll nigh kill her.” 

Again her father sought to ease her 
worries; but suddenly the impulse to 
action seized her and she darted into the 
eabin and strap her revolver and 
scabbard around her waist. She was out 
again and bridling Dixie, her aged gray 
aa before her father caught up with 

er. 

“Whar ye goin’ with that gun?” he 
demanded. 

“I’m goin’ down and make Sheriff 
Bronson turn Tom loose! I'll kill him 
if he——” 

Thad Boone laid stern hands upon her 
trembling shoulders. A look, half of 

ride, half of fear, came into his eyes as 
= saw the fire in her, saw the unafraid 
love of his daughter for the man of her 
choice. 

“Honey, ye’d only make matters worse, 
that-a-ways. Ye couldn’t make the sheriff 
let Tom go, and ye wouldn’t shoot a 
man down in cold blood fer doin’ his 
duty.” : 

“Duty! It ain’t his duty to send in- 
nocent folks to prison!” 

“Tom ain’t been to prison yet, honey, 
and he ain’t a-goin’ to, ’cause we know 
he can prove he’s innocent.” 

“T know he can—he will! But they 
mightn’t believe him. Pop, ye know 
Sheriff Bronson is Cal Webster’s uncle, 
and Cal has hated Tom like pizen ever 
sence he heerd I was beholden to Tom. 
Don’t ye see?” The girl was agitated 
afresh in the sudden icion that came 
to her. “Don’t ye see they’re a-tryin’ to 
send Tom to prison so’s I won't have no 
more truck with him?” 

“Honey, honey, ye’re talkin’ out o’ 

ore head!” exclaimed old Thad. “Course, 

know thar ain’t no love lost atween 
Tom and Cal, but I don’t reckon Bron- 
son would go as fur as sendin’ Tom to 
prison jest to satisfy Cal. No, honey, 
if ye want to do somethin’ to help Tom 
right now, ye better ride up and tell his 
maw ‘bout it the easiest way ye can 
afore somebody else makes it uncom- 
fortable for her.” 

And so, calmed down once more to 4 
semblance of her usual self, Hester turned 
her gray mare up the Twilight Gap road 
instead of down. Her father walked part 
way with her, then turned and went back 
to the cabin to take up his round of 
tasks on the little farm. 

The conclusion of “The Cave-In” will 
appear in the April issue of Successful 
Farming. 
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Have You 
Seen the New 
L. S. Model? 


You can pay more but you cannot buy a 
better cream separator! Put an American beside 
any other. Run it for 30 days. If it is not the easiest 
runing, closest skimming, simplest, easiest to clean, most 
witary and best looking separator, send it back at our expense. 















The new American is the last word in separator perfection by the 
oldest and largest American manufacturer making cream separators only. 





































Unercelled for Easy Running, Close Skimming, and Easy Washing. Skims 
wam or cold milk. Thick or thin cream easily regulated at will. 
Specially designed gears of highest quality, such as found only in the 


finest automobiles, make for silent, smooth, easy running and long life. 
lhe wonderful new bowl with short, detachable spindle is always in perfect 
lance. Flushes quickly and completely. Thousands in use support every 
im we make. Owners become enthusiasts; say they never thought a 
ernam separator could be so perfect. 
You can get an American separator for as low as $24.95, different from 
picture which shows our new, larger capacity L. 8. Model. American 
Separators are made in 7 sizes, from the smallest up to 850-pounds capacity. 


Sold direct with remarkable saving in price. Our policy is 
wt how cheap, but how good can we make it and how cheaply sell tt. 
rhe savings we effect in dealing direct show in our prices. 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Besides low prices and generous trial terms we offer our liberal 
plan of easy monthly payments. Any American Separator can 
more than pay for itself while in use, with the cream and time it 
saves. A small payment each month. Before you know it the 
e has earned its first low cost! 


Sent on 30 Days Trial 


Every American Separator is sent on trial. Jt must prove the claims we make for 
i own home, as it has in thousands of others for nearly 30 years. Our 
s are our only salesmen. They sell themselves and sell others. 





i have no separator or have one that is old, worn out, hard running and waste- 
im, or otherwise unsatisfactory, you cannot afford to overlook our low prices, 
ial terms and easy payment plan. 


Gei the Ameucan Separator Catalog 


her your dairy is large or small, be sure to get our great offer. Our illustrated 

ent free, is an interesting book on cream separators. Shows why American 

rs are the “cream getters of the nation” and why we can offer them at 
lerfully low prices. O¢ a 
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lern Orders shipped from Western points assures prompt A ? SS 
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. Send postal or coupon for catalog and see the money-saving and v 7 oe? og’ 
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riaerican Separator Co. OOF SDS 


Box 1359 Bainbridge-N. Y. 
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Safe for a Lifetime 
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mh with Colgate’s “‘ Washes” and Polishes 
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